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COMMISSION 

FOR 

VISITING  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ABERDEEN,  1836. 


WILLIAM  the  FOURTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.    To  all  just  Men  to  whom  these  Our  present 
Letters  shall  come,  greeting :  Whereas  We,  considering  that  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  on  the  Twenty-third  Day  of 
July  and  Twenty-eighth  Day  of  September,  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Twenty-six,  and  by  Us  on  the  Twelfth  Day  of  October,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and 
remedying  the  defects  that  existed  in  the  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Usages  by  which 
the  several  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Scotland  were  regulated,  and  of  examining 
the  Rentals  and  Revenues  of  the  said  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  Management 
thereof,  and  for  various  other  Purposes,  as  specified  in  the  Commissions  whereby 
the  said  Commissioners  were  appointed.    And  whereas  the  said  Commissioners 
have  made  a  Report  to  Us ;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  abuses  still 
exist  and  prevail  in  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  notwithstanding  of  the  said 
Report,  and  in  what  manner  such  abuses  may  be  best  remedied,  and  what  further 
improvements  may  be  introduced  into  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
whereas  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  delay  in  making  the  necessary  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  same,  and  in  introducing  such  improvements  into  the  said  Universities 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  for  the  said  Universities  of  King's  College  and  of  J\Iarischal  College, 
Aberdeen.    And  considering  that  it  is  Our  undoubted  Right  and  Prerogative  to 
name  Visitors  and  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  said  ]\Iatters,  and  to  remedy  the 
Irregularities  or  Deficiencies  that  exist  in  the  said  Universities,  therefore  We  have 
nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  like  as  We,  by  these  Presents,  nominate,  con- 
stitute, and  appoint.  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  ^\'^ell-beloved  Cousin  and  Coun- 
cillor fVilUam  George  Earl  of  Errol,  Knight  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Alexander  Bannerman, 
Esquire,  TFilliani  Jack,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, Daniel  Dewar,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Marischal  College,  in  tlie  said  University,  John  Cuningliame,  Esquire, 
Our  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland,  John  AbercromUe,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Rector 
of  the  said  University  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  JVUllam  Anderson,  Clerk, 
and  Alexander  Earle  Monteith,  Esquire,  to  be  our  Commissioners  for  visiting  the 
Universities  of  Aberdeen,  authorizing  them  to  meet  within  tlie  Buildings  of  both  or 
either  of  the  said  Universities  of  King's  College  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
on  the  Twenty-ninth  Day  of  December  next  ensuing,  at  One  o' Clock  Afternoon, 
and  thereafter  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  at  what  time  or  times,  place  or  places, 
they  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  with  power  unto  them,  or  any  tliree  or  more  of  them, 
as  Our  Commissioners  in  that  behalf,  to  visit  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen.  And 
We  hereby  authorize  the  said  Commissioners,  or  tlieir  Quorum,  to  cite  the  Prin- 
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cipals,  Professors,  Regents,  and  Masters,  and  others  bearing  Office  in  the  said 
Universities,  to  appear  personally  before  them  at  such  time  or  times,  and  under  such 
certification  in  case  of  disobedience,  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall  seem  expe- 
dient; and  to  examine  them  as  to  all  matters  and  things  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  Commissioners  to  carry  into  effect 
the  objects  of  the  Commission  hereby  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  in  particular  as  to  all 
matters  or  things  regarding  the  granting  of  Degrees  in  the  different  Faculties  in  the 
said  Universities,  the  Management  and  Ordering  of  the  said  Universities,  the  manner 
of  Teaching  therein,  and  everything  else  relating  thereto,  as  well  as  to  all  matters 
or  things  regarding  the  Property  and  Funds,  Rental  or  Revenues  of  the  said 
Universities,  or  Management  of  the  same  ;  the  Laws,  Privileges,  Immunities,  Bur- 
dens, Fabrics,  and  Libraries  thereof ;  the  Fees  of  all  descriptions  exacted  from 
the  Students  therein ;  the  Foundations,  Mortifications,  and  Donations  bestowed 
thereon ;  the  Powers,  Jurisdictions,  and  Privileges  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Professors,  and  all  other  Members  and  Office- 
bearers therein  ;  the  University  and  Faculty  Meetings  thereof,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  Government,  Policy,  and  Discipline,  as  to  the  Management  and  Disposal  of 
the  Revenue  thereof ;  the  mode  of  electing  or  choosing  the  said  Officers ;  and  to 
decide  and  determine  all  Controversies,  Pleas,  and  Disputes  which  shall  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  Rules  for  granting  Degrees,  or  upon  whatever  allegation,  ground, 
or  cause  whatever ;  and  further  to  do  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  Office  of 
Commissioners  for  visiting  Universities  or  Colleges  by  the  Law  or  Custom  of 
Scotland,    And  We  further  specially  authorize  and  require  the  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  having  due  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
above  mentioned,  appointed  by  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  and  by  Us  of 
the  dates  above  specified,  and  the  Evidence  taken  by  them,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  Us  whether  there  are  any  of  the  Professorships  or  other  Offices  of  the 
said  Universities  or  Colleges  which  have  become  Sinecures,  or  in  regard  to  which 
the  Duties  enjoined  on  the  Professors  or  other  Office-bearers  by  the  Charters, 
Foundations,  or  Regulations  of  the  said  Universities  have  not  been  performed  by 
the  Professors  or  Office-bearers,  and  Avhat  remedy  ought  to  be  provided  for  such 
cases  where  they  shall  be  found  to  exist ;  whether  the  said  Universities,  or  any 
body  therein  claiming  a  right  to  the  Administration  or  Management  of  the  Property 
and  Funds  thereof,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same,  have,  since  the  date  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  above  mentioned^  duly  or  unduly  administered  the  Property  or 
Funds  of  the  said  Universities,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  made  Payments,  Appro- 
priations, or  Distributions  of  the  same  contrary  to  the  Foundations,  Charters,  and 
Regulations  of  the  said  Universities ;  or  whether  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted 
in  regard  to  the  same,  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  said  Universities  as  Admi- 
nistrators thereof;  and  whether  the  Debts  of  the  said  Universities  or  Colleges 
have  been  increased  or  diminished  during  the  said  period  ;  and  whether  the  Pro- 
perty and  Funds  of  the  said  Universities  have  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
same  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  Abuses  being  found  to  exist  in  the  premises,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  remedying  the  same,  and  preventing  their  continuance  in  time 
coming ;  as  to  the  Patronage  and  Mode  of  Appointment  of  the  Principals  or  Pro- 
fessors, and  other  Office-bearers,  in  the  said  Universities ;  and  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  same  has  heretofore  been  exercised ;  and  as  to  the  best  Mode  of 
remedying  any  Defects  that  may  be  found  to  result  from  the  existing  Modes  of 
Appointment  to  the  same ;  as  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  Curriculuni 
as  presently  fixed  in  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts 
in  the  said  Universities,  and  of  the  Modes  of  Teaching  the  several  Branches  of  the 
same ;  and  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  instituting  New  Professorships  ia 
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any  of  the  said  Faculties,  and  of  abolishing  any  Professorships  which  may  be 
useless  and  unnecessary,  or  of  substituting  other  Professorships  in  their  room ;  and 
as  to  the  necessity  of  granting  Endowments  to  any  New  Professorships  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  and  as  to  the  best  Mode  of  providing  of  such  Endowments  from  the  existing 
Funds  and  Property  of  the  said  Universities  or  otherwise.    And  We  further 
S})ecially  authorize  and  require  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  to  take  into  their  consideration  how  far  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  for  the  advancement  of  Science  and  Learning,  that 
the  University  of  King's  College  and  the  University  of  ]\Iarischal  College  should 
be  united  into  one  University  ;  and  in  case  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  union 
ought  to  take  place,  they  shall  submit  such  Regulations  as  they  shall  deem  proper 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  Union,  and  the  JManagement  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
United  University.    And  further.  We  hereby  authorize  and  require  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  having  regard  to  the  Reports  of  the 
foresaid  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  to  make  such  Regulations  in  relation  to  the 
Government,  Discipline,  and  System  of  Education  in  the  said  Universities  of  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Management  and  Distribution  of  the  Funds  thereof,  as  they  shall  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  Improvement  of  Education  in  the  said  Universities,  and  to 
the  beneficial  Administration  of  the  Affiiirs  of  the  same,  and  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  Laws  and  Government  of  Church  and  State  as  by  Law  established,  it 
being  hereby  declared  that  none  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  any  matter  in  which  he  shall  have  a  personal  or  patrimonial  interest.    And  it 
being  also  hereby  declared  that,  before  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  oi* 
more  of  them,  shall  proceed  to  make  any  such  Regulations,  an  opportunity  shall  be 
given  to  the  Senatus  Acadeniicus  and  Professors  of  the  said  Universities,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Affairs  of  the  same,  as  Avell  in  relation 
to  the  System  of  Education  and  Teaching  therein,  as  to  the  Administration  and 
Funds  thereof ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  said  Senatus 
Academicus  and  Professors  to  prepare,  and  at  any  time,  within  the  period  of  Six 
Months  from  the  Date  of  this  Commission,  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
said  Commissioners  such  Regulations  founded  on  the  Reports  of  the  foresaid  Com- 
missioners of  Visitation,  but  under  such  modifications  or  omissions  as  may  appear 
expedient  for  the  future  Regulation  and  Management  of  the  said  Universities  as  to 
the  said  Senatus  Academicus  and  Professors  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  Universities  as  places  of  Education  and  the  advancement  of 
Science  and  Learning,    And  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  are  hereby  empowered  to  call  upon  the  said  Senatus 
and  Professors  to  afford  such  information  and  explanation  in  relation  thereto  as  they 
may  require.    And  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  are 
empowered  and  required,  upon  consideration  of  such  Regulations,  and  having, 
regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  foresaid  Commissioners  of  Visitation^  to  adopt  such 
Regulations  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  frame  such  further  or  other  Regulations,  to 
the  effect  aforesaid,  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  expedient ;  and,  failing  the  Senatus 
Academicus  and  Professors  so  submitting  such  Regulations  within  the  said  period, 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  proceed  in  framing  such  Regulations  Avithout  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  said  Senatus  Academicus  or  Professors  in  regard  to  the  same.  And 
We  further  hereby  authorize  and  require  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  to  make  Reports  to  us  from  time  to  time  on  the  matters  thus 
entrusted  to  them,  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  said  Universities  or  Colleges  in 
reference  to  the  premises,  and  the  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  which  the  said 
Commissioners  may  propose  to  be  established  therein,  and  suggesting  any  further 
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Improvements  in  the  said  Universities  whicli  the  powers  hereby  conferred  may  be 
deemed  not  sufficient  to  sanction.  And  when  such  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances 
shall  have  been  approved  by  us,  they  shall  be  inserted  in  a  Book  or  Books,  to  be 
signed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  which  Book  or 
Books  shall  be  lodged  with  our  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland,  for  the  end  that  the 
same  may  be  preserved  among  the  Public  Records,  and  a  Duplicate  thereof  shall 
be  sent  to  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  such  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordi- 
nances shall  thereafter  be  observed  in  all  time  coming  in  the  said  Universities  of 
Aberdeen,  until  altered  or  revoked  by  the  authority  of  Us,  Our  Heirs  or  Successors, 
and  this  notwithstanding  any  prior  Rules,  Laws,  or  Customs  to  the  contrary. 
And  we  declare  that  this  present  Commission  shall  continue  and  endure  during 
Our  own  pleasure  only,  and  until  We  shall  think  fit  to  revoke  the  same  under  Our 
Royal  Sign  IManual ;  and,  if  not  sooner  revoked,  shall  cease  and  be  determined  so 
soon  as  the  purposes  hereinbefore  expressed  shall  be  accomplished.  In  testimony 
whereof  We  have  commanded  to  be  appended  to  these  Presents  Our  Royal  Seal, 
appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  kept  and  used  in  Scotland  in  the  vice  and 
place  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  same,  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Twenty- 
third  Day  of  the  Month  of  November,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-six,  and  the  Seventh  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  W arrant  of  a  Signature  superscribed  by  the  Sign  Manual  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

Written  to  the  Seal,  and  Registered  the  Sixteenth  Day  of 
December,  Ozie  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-six. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BELL,  Sub, 

Sealed  at  Edinburgh,  the  Sixteenth  Day  of  December, 
in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Thirty-six. 
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VICTORIA,  by  tlie  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.    To  all  just  Men  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come, 
greeting :  Whereas  our  Royal  Predecessor,  William  the  Fourth,  King,  by  his 
Warrant  or  Commission  for  expeding  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Seal  appointed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  kept  and  used  in  place  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland, 
dated  the  Sixteenth  Day  of  December,  in  the  Seventh  Year  of  His  Reign,  nomi- 
nated, constituted,  and  ordained  His  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin 
and  Councillor,  JVilliam  George  Earl  of  Erroll,  Knight  of  the  Most  Ancient  and 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  His  Trusty  and  Well-beloved,  Alexander 
Bannerman,  Esquire,  JVlUiam  Jack,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Principal  of  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen,  Daniel  Deioar,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Marisclial  College,  in  said  University,  John  CuningJiame, 
Esquire,  Our  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  John  Abercronihie,  Doctor  of  JMedi- 
cine.  Rector  of  the  said  University  of  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  TVilliam 
Anderson,  Clerk,  and  Alexander  Earle  Monteith,  Esquire,  to  be  His  Commis- 
sioners for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen ;  granting  authority  to  them  to 
meet  within  the  buildings  of  both  or  either  of  the  said  Universities  of  King's  Col- 
lege and  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Twenty- ninth  Day  of  December 
last,  at  One  o'Clock  Afternoon,  and  thereafter  by  Adjournment,  or  otherwise,  at 
what  time  or  times,  place  or  places,  they  should  see  fit  to  appoint ;  with  power  to 
them,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  as  His  Commissioners  in  that  behalf,  to  visit 
the  Universities  of  Aberdeen.    And  We,  considering  that  the  said  Letters  Patent 
or  Commission  by  the  late  King,  granting  to  the  said  Commissioners  Powers  of 
Visitors,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  His  Royal  Prerogative,  have  fallen,  or  may 
have  fallen,  on  account  of  the  decease  of  the  late  King,  of  Blessed  Memory ;  and 
whereas  it  has  further  graciously  pleased  Us  to  approve  of  the  design  of  the  said 
Constitution  of  Visitors  of  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  We  have  resolved  ta 
commit  to  the  said  persons  the  said  office  of  Visitors,  with  all  the  powers  before 
granted  to  them  by  the  late  King,  and  for  the  same  designs  and  purposes  :  there- 
fore We  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  ordained,  like  as  We  by  these  Presents 
nominate,  constitute,  and  ordain,  the  said  William  George  Earl  of  Erroll,  Alexander 
Bannerman,  TVilliam  Jack,  Daniel  Dewar,  John  Cuninghame,  John  Aber- 
cromhie,  William  Anderson,  and  Alexander  Earle  Monteith  to  be  Our  Connnis- 
sioners  for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  granting  by  these  Presents  unto 
the  said  Commissioners  all  the  powers  and  faculties  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Letters  Patent  or  Commission  first  recited,  with  full  power  to  them  to  do  what 
they  are  required  by  these  Presents ;  to  prosecute  and  complete  their  proceedings 
foresaid,  in  all  respects  as  if  the  said  decease  of  the  late  King  had  never  happened; 
and  with  full  power  to  the  said  Commissioners  to  meet  at  what  time  or  times, 
place  or  places,  they  shall  see  fit  to  appoint ;  with  power  unto  them,  or  any  three 
of  them  (that  number  being  a  quorum),  as  Our  Commissioners  in  that  behali^  to 
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visit  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen.  And  We  by  these  Presents  authorize  the  said 
Commissioners,  or  their  quorum,  to  cite  the  Principals,  Professors,  Regents,  and 
Masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  the  said  Universities,  to  appear  personally 
before  them  at  such  time  or  times,  and  under  such  certification,  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall  seem  expedient ;  and  to  examine  them 
as  to  all  matters  and  things  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  said  Commissioners  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Commission 
hereby  entrusted  to  them ;  and  in  particular  as  to  all  matters  or  things  regarding 
the  granting  of  Degrees  in  the  different  Faculties  in  the  said  Universities,  the 
management  and  ordering  of  the  said  Universities,  the  mode  of  teaching  therein, 
and  every  thing  else  relating  thereto ;  as  well  as  to  all  matters  or  things  regarding 
the  Property  and  Funds,  Rental  or  Revenues  of  the  said  Universities,  or  Manage- 
ment of  the  same;  the  Laws,  Privileges,  Immunities,  Burdens,  Fabrics,  and 
Libraries  thereof ;  the  Fees  of  all  descriptions  exacted  from  the  Students  therein  ; 
the  Foundations,  Mortifications,  and  Donations  bestowed  thereon  ;  the  Powers, 
Jurisdictions,  and  Privileges  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  Rector,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  Professors,  and  all  other  Members  and  Office-Bearers  therein ;  the  Univer- 
sity and  Faculty  Meetings  thereof ;  as  welhvith  respect  to  the  Government,  Policy,  and 
Discipline,  as  to  the  Management  and  Disposal  of  the  Revenue  thereof ;  the  mode  of 
electing  or  choosing  the  said  Officers  ;  and  to  decide  and  determine  all  Controversies, 
Pleas,  and  Disputes  which  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  Rules  for  granting 
Degrees,  or  upon  whatever  allegation,  ground,  or  cause  whatever ;  and  further  to 
do  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  office  of  Commissioners  for  visiting  Universities 
or  Colleges  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Scotland.  And  We  further  specially  authorize 
and  require  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  having  due 
regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  King  George  the  Fourth, 
and  by  the  late  King  William  the  Fourth,  for  visiting  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Scotland,  and  the  evidence  taken  by  them,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
Us  whether  there  are  any  of  the  Professorships,  or  other  offices  of  the  said  Uni- 
versities or  Colleges,  which  have  become  sinecures,  or  in  regard  to  which  the 
duties  enjoined  on  the  Professors,  or  other  Office-Bearers,  by  the  Charters,  Foun- 
dations, or  Regulations  of  the  said  Universities,  have  not  been  performed  by  the 
Professors  or  Office-Bearers,  and  what  remedy  ought  to  be  provided  for  such  cases, 
where  they  shall  be  found  to  exist ;  whether  the  said  Universities,  or  any  body 
therein  claiming  a  right  to  the  Administration  or  ]\Ianagement  of  the  Property  and 
Funds  thereof,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same,  have,  since  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  above  mentioned,  duly  or  unduly  administered  the  Property  or 
Funds  of  the  said  Universities,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  made  payments,  appropria- 
tions, or  distributions  of  the  same,  contrary  to  the  Foundations,  Charters,  and 
Regulations  of  the  said  Universities;  or  whether  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted, 
in  regard  to  the  same,  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  said  Universities,  as  admi- 
nistrators thereof ;  and  whether  the  Debts  of  the  said  Universities  or  Colleges  have  been 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  said  period ;  and  whether  the  Property  and  Funds  of 
the  said  Universities  have  increased  or  diminished  during  the  same,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  abuses  being  found  to  exist  in  the  premises,  as  to  the  best  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  same,  and  preventing  their  continuance  in  time  coming,  as  to  the  Patronage 
and  mode  of  Appointment  of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  and  other  Office-Bearers 
in  the  said  Universities,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  the  same  has  heretofore 
been  exercised,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  any  defects  that  may  be 
found  to  result  from  the  existing  modes  of  appointment  to  the  same ;  as  to  the 
completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  Curriculum  as  presently  fixed  in  each  of  the 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts  in  the  said  Universities,  and  of 
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the  modes  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of  the  same ;  and  as  to  the  propriety 
and  exj)ediency  of  instituting  new  Professorships  in  any  of  the  said  Faculties,  and 
of  abolishing  any  Professorships  Avhich  may  be  useless  and  unnecessary,  or  of 
substituting  other  Professorships  in  their  room  ;  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  granting 
Endowments  to  any  new  Professorships  to  be  instituted  ;  and  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  providing  of  such  Endowments  from  the  existing  funds  and  property  of  the  said. 
Universities  or  otherwise.  And  We  further  especially  authorize  and  require  the 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  take  into  their  consideration 
how  far  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  and  Learning,  that  the  University  of  King's  College 
and  the  University  of  JMarischal  College  should  be  united  into  one  University. 
And  in  case  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  Union  ought  to  take  place,  they 
shall  submit  such  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  proper  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
such  Union,  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  University.  And 
further.  We  hereby  authorize  and  require  the  said  Conmiissioners,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  having  regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  foresaid  Commissioners  of 
Visitation,  to  make  such  regulations  in  relation  to  the  Government,  Discipline  and 
system  of  Education  in  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  thereof,  as  they  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  Education  in  the  said  Universities,  and  to  the  beneficial 
Administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  same,  and  as  shall  l)e  consistent  with  the  Laws 
and  Governm.ent  of  Church  and  State  as  by  Law  established :  it  being  hereby 
declared  that  none  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any 
matter  in  which  he  shall  have  a  personal  or  patrimonial  interest ;  and  it  being  also 
hereby  declared  that  before  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
shall  proceed  to  make  any  such  regulations,  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the 
Senatus  Academicus  and  Professors  of  the  saifl  Universities,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  same,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
Education  and  teaching  therein,  as  to  the  Administration  and  Funds  tliereof  And 
for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  said  Senatus  Academicus  and  Pro- 
fessors to  prepare,  and,,  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
this  Connnission,  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  said  Commissioners,  such 
regulations  founded  on  tlie  Reports  of  the  foresaid  Commissioners  of  Visitation, 
but  under  such  modifications  or  omissions  as  may  appear  expedient  lor  the  future 
regulation  and  management  of  the  said  Universities,  as  to  the  said  Senatus 
Academicus  and  Professors  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  Universities  as  places  of  Education,  and  the  advancement  of  Science  and 
Learning.  And  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  if  they 
shall  think  fit,  are  hereby  empowered  to  call  upon  the  said  Senatus  Academicus 
and  Professors,  to  afford  such  information  and  explanation  in  relation  thereto,  as 
they  may  require.  And  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  are 
empowered  and  required,  upon  consideration  of  such  regulations,  and  having 
regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  foresaid  Conmiissioners  of  Visitation,  to  adoj»t  such 
regulations  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  frame  such  further  or  other  regulations  to 
the  effect  aforesaid,  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  expedient ;  and  failing  the  Senatus 
Academicus  and  Professors  so  submitting  such  regulations  within  the  said  period 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  tlieni,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  proceed  in  framing  such  regulations,  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  said  Senatus  Academicus  or  Professors  in  regard  to  the  same. 
And  Ave  hereby  further  authorize  and  require  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  thein,  to  make  Reports  to  us  from  time  to  time  on  the  matters  thus 
entrusted  to  them,  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  said  Universities  or  Colleges,  in 
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reference  to  the  premises,  and  the  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  Avhich  the  said 
Commissioners  may  propose  to  he  established  therein,  and  suggesting  any  further 
improvements  in  the  said  Universities,  which  the  powers  hereby  conferred,  may  be 
deemed  not  sufficient  to  sanction.  And  when  such  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances 
shall  have  l)een  approved  by  Us,  they  shall  be  inserted  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be 
signed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them ;  which  book  or 
books  shall  be  lodged  Avith  Our  Clerk-register  of  Scotland,  for  the  end  that  the 
same  may  be  preserved  among  the  Public  Records,  and  a  duphcate  thereof  shall  be 
sent  to  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  such  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances 
shall  thereafter  be  observed  in  all  time  coming  in  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
until  altered  or  revoked  by  the  authority  of  Us,  Our  heirs  or  successors,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  any  prior  Rules,  Laws,  or  Customs  to  the  contrary.  And  We 
declare  that  this  present  Commission  shall  continue  and  endure  during  Our  own 
pleasure  only,  and  until  We  shall  think  fit  to  revoke  the  same  under  Our  Royal 
Sign-manual,  and,  if  not  sooner  revoked,  shall  cease,  and  be  determined  so  soon  as 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  expressed  shall  be  accomplished.  In  testimony  whereof. 
We  have  commanded  to  be  appended  to  these  Presents  Our  Royal  Seal,  appointed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  kept  and  used  in  Scotland,  in  the  vice  and  place  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  same,  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  Second  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty  Seven, 
and  of  Our  Reign  the  First  Year. 

By  Warrant  of  a  Signature  superscribed  by  the  Sign-manual  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen. 

Written  to  the  Seal,  and  Registered  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of 
October,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-seven. 

ROGER  AYTOUN,  C.  D. 

Sealed  at  Edinburgh,  the  TAventy-fourth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seven. 

JOHN  CHRISTISON,  Deputy. 
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UNTO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioners  for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  Introduction. 

by  a  Commission  issued  by  his  late  Majesty  King  William,  dated  the  23d  day 

of  November  1836,  and  by  a  Commission  issued  by  your  Majesty,  dated  the 

2d  day  of  October  1837^  we  proceeded  without  delay,  in  the  discharge  of  the 

duties  committed  to  us,  to  investigate  the  various  subjects  -which  we  were  directed 

to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  to  your  Majesty.     These  investigations  are 

numerous  and  complicated,  and  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed,  but  they  are 

in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as,  we  trust,  may  enable  us  to  lay  the  results  before 

your  Majesty  at  an  early  period. 

Among  the  subjects  into  Avhicli  we  are  directed  to  inquire,  the  expediency  of 
uniting  the  two  Universities  of  King's  College  and  Marischal  College  holds  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  Connnission  "  specially  authorises  and  requires  the  said  Com- 
"  missioners,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  take  into  their  consideration  hoAV  far  it 
"  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  for  the  advance- 
"  ment  of  science  and  learning,  that  the  University  of  King's  College  and  the 
"  University  of  Marischal  College  should  be  united  into  one  University ;  and  in 
"  case  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  Union  ought  to  take  place,  they  shall 
'  submit  such  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of 
"  such  union  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  University." 

We  are  further  directed,  among  other  things,  to  inquire  into  "  the  completeness 
"  and  sufficiency  of  the  Curriculum,  as  presently  fixed  in  each  of  the  Faculties  of 
"  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts  in  the  said  Universities,  and  of  the  modes  of 
"  teaching  the  several  l)ranclies  of  the  same,  and  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency 
"  of  instituting  new  Professorships  in  any  of  the  said  Faculties,  and  of  abolishing 
"  any  Professorships  which  may  be  useless  or  unnecessary,  or  of  substituting  other 
"  Professorships  in  tlieir  room,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  granting  endowments  to 
"  any  new  Professorships  that  may  be  instituted,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
"  viding  for  such  endowments  from  the  existing  funds  and  property  of  the  said 
"  Universities  or  otherwise." 

We  soon  found  that  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Universities  was  not  only  Union,  preliminary, 
of  paramount  importance  in  itself,  but  that  it  necessarily  affected  the  views  we 
might  form,  and  the  suggestions  we  might  feel  called  upon  to  make  to  your 
Majesty  in  reference  to  the  particular  subjects  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  to 
various  other  subjects  embraced  by  the  Commission.  We  resolved  therefore  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  as  being  in  its  nature 
preliminary  to  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Universities  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  having  formed  an  unanimous  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  availed  ourselves  of  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  to  report 
"  from  time  to  time,"  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  proceedings  we 
adopted,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  in  regard  to  it. 

Having  been  directed  by  your  Majesty's  Commission  to  have  due  regard  in  all  Proceedings  of 
our  proceedings  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Univer-  Commissioners, 
sities  of  Scotland,  by  their  late  Majesties  King  George  IV.  and  King  William  IV. 
in  the  years  1826  and  1830,  and  to  the  evidence  taken  by  those  Commissioners, 
our  first  step  was  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for 
copies  of  that  Re})ort  and  Evidence,  with  which  we  were  promptly  furnished,  and 
which  we  have  carefully  and  maturely  considered.  ' 

The  Commission  further  directed,  that,  before  Ave  should  proceed  as  Commis- 
sioners to  propose  any  regulations  iji  regard  to  the  governuient  of  the  Universities, 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  Professors  of  each 
of  the  Universities  to  take  the  whole  afftiirs  of  the  same  into  tlieir  consideration, 
and  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Connnission, 
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to  submit  to  us  such  regulations,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  previous  Commis- 
sioners, as  might  appear  to  them  expedient  for  the  future  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Universities.  Accordingly  we,  at  the  first  meeting  hehl  by  us,  directed 
notices  to  be  given  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  each  of  the  Universities  that  the 
Commission  had  been  issued,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  each  of  the  Univer- 
sities M'ith  a  copy  of  the  Commission,  particularly  directing  their  attention  to  the 
clause  alluded  to,  and  inviting  them  to  accompany  the  regulations  to  be  proposed 
by  them  with  such  suggestions,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  an  Union  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  those  principles  into  effect,  as  might  appear  to  them  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  education  in  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen. 

The  University  of  Marischal  College  within  the  prescribed  period  submitted 
to  us  a  system  of  regulations,  comprehending  a  plan  for  the  Union  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  containing  many  important  suggestions  which  we  have  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  from  which  we  have  derived  much  valuable  assistance.  The  Univer- 
sity of  King's  College,  however,  took  no  notice  of  our  communication,  and  has 
neither  submitted  any  system  of  regulations  or  plan  of  union,  nor  assigned  any 
reason  for  the  omission. 

The  former  Commissioners  of  Visitation  having  expressed  an  unanimous  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  Universities,  and  having  in  the  Report 
given  in  by  them  suggested  a  plan  for  carrying  the  Union  into  effect,  we  considered 
it  to  be  our  duty,  before  proceeding  further,  to  take  that  plan,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  framed,  into  our  mature  consideration. 

For  the  details  of  the  plan  suggested  by  those  Commissioners,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  their  Report,  in  which  it  is  embodied.  From  that  document 
it  appears  that  they  proposed  to  unite  not  only  the  Universities,  but  the  Colleges  ;  to 
deprive  the  members  of  those  Colleges  of  the  po\Ver  to  manage  and  administer 
their  respective  funds  and  property,  and  to  invest  tlie  same  in  a  University  Court ; 
to  institute  one  set  of  Professorships  in  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Arts;  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  united  University  at  King's  College,  the 
buildings  of  which  were  proposed  to  be  added  to  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
necessary  accommodation,  and  the  site  of  Marischal  College  to  be  sold  in  aid  of 
the  funds  required  for  that  purpose. 

It  humbly  appeared  to  us,  upon  considering  this  plan,  that  it  involved  some 
principles  which,  besides  being  of  questionable  expediency,  were  calculated  to 
excite,  and  had  excited,  much  opposition  in  various  quarters,  Avhile  they  were  not 
by  any  means  necessary  to  an  efficient  union  of  the  Universities.  But  inde- 
pendently of  these  considerations,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more 
particularly  in  the  sequel,  we  found  that  circumstances  had  so  materially  altered 
since  the  period  when  that  plan  was  proposed,  as  to  have  made  it,  in  some  of  its 
most  important  features,  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  Uni- 
versities. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  plan  of  the  late  Commissioners  was  proposed 
may  be  best  stated  in  the  language  of  their  Report,  which  we  quote  the  more  fully 
as  it  embodies  certain  general  views  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  entirely 
acquiesce.  "  Before  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  regulations  rec[uired  for  the 
"  Universities  or  Aberdeen  there  is  a  preliminary  question  which  it  is  necessary  to 
"  consider.  There  are  two  Universities  in  Aberdeen,  King's  College  and  Maris- 
"  dial  College,  the  former  situated  in  Old  Aberdeen  and  the  other  in  the  new  city 
"  of  Aberdeen,  the  distance  between  them  not  being  more  than  a  mile.  The  same 
"  branches  of  education  are  taught  in  each,  and  each  of  them  has  its  separate  Pro- 
"  lessors.  The  propriety  ot"  uniting  the  two  establishments  into  one  University 
"  was  at  a  very  early  period  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  In  the  reign  of 
"  Charles  the  First,  a  charter  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  the  King,  and  con- 
"  firmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Act  had  not 
"  been  carried  into  effect,  or  at  least  that  the  two  establishments  continued  to  be 
"  practically  distinct.  During  the  course  of  the  last  century  various  proposals 
"  were  made,  at  different  times,  for  uniting  them.  After  deliberate  consideration, 
"  Ave  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  Union  should  take 
"  place.  By  tliis  measure  the  system  of  instruction  might  be  rendered  more 
"  extensive  and  complete  ;  and  in  particular  a  full  Medical  School  might  be 
"  established,  the  importance  and  probable  success  of  which  appear  to  be  strongly 

supported  by  the  evidence  before  us.  Some  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  by 
"  the  Professors  that  by  the  union  the  number  of  the  students  in  the  several  classes 
"would  become  inconveniently  great ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  real 
"  foundation  for  these  apprehensions.    For  although  we  believe  that  the  Univer- 
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"  sity,  when  united,  might  be  rendered  a  complete  seminary  of  instruction  for 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scothmd,  we  see  no  ground  for  expecting 
"  that  the  number  of  students  attending  any  of  the  classes  would  ever  become  so 
"  great  as  to  present  any  obstacle  to  the  most  efficient  system  of  education. 

"  A  union  of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  same  principles,  was  effected,  about 
"  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the  separate  Colleges  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St 
"  Salvator's,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  with  perfect  success.  The  mode 
"  followed  in  that  case  might  be  adopted  in  the  present,  and  there  would  be  little 
"  difficulty  in  providing  for  existing  interests,  and  in  adjusting  the  endowments  in 
"  the  manner  which  such  a  union  may  require. 

"  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  consideration  of  great  importance,  which 
"  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  on  this  subject.  The 
"  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  transmitted 
"  to  us,  by  command  of  His  late  Majesty,  an  application  made  to  Government  in 
"  behalf  of  Marischal  College  on  the  subject  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
"buildings  of  that  University,  desiring  us  to  take  the  matter  i4ito  our  con  sidera- 

tion,  and  to  report  our  opinion  thereupon.  The  committee  of  visitors  Avho 
"  attended  the  special  visitation  of  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  inspected  those 
"  buildings,  and  they  further  examined  professional  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
"  state  of  them.  From  the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  they  con- 
"  sidered  the  buildings  as  too  ruinous  to  admit  of  repair,  without  an  expense  equal 
"  to  that  of  an  entirely  new  edifice.  The  Commissioners  present  at  the  visitation 
"  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  that  evidence.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
"  opinion  that,  if  the  proposed  Union  of  the  two  Universities  shall  not  be  carried 
"  into  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct,  at  a  very  great  expense,  new  build- 
"  ings  for  JMarischal  College,  with  acconnnodation  for  a  medical  school.  On  the 
"  other  hand,  if  a  Union  does  take  place,  the  site  of  the  United  University  ought 
"  to  be  at  King's  College,  where  considerable  additions  and  extensive  repairs  have 
"  recently  been  made,  partly  by  a  grant  of  money  from  Government,  and  partly  by 
"  private  subscription.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  if  this  plan  should  be  adopted, 
*'  full  accommodation  Avould  be  afforded  by  moderate  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
"  King's  College,  and  it  would  then  only  be  further  necessary  to  provide  the 
"  smaller  buildings  required  for  the  Law  and  Medical  classes,  which  ought  to  be 
"  taught  in  Al)erdeen,  &c.  It  is  material  also  to  observe,  with  reference  to  this 
"  matter,  that  the  large  area  now  belonging  to  j\Iarischal  College,  which  is  nearly 
"  in  the  centre  of  New  Aberdeen,  may  be  very  advantageously  disposed  of." 

Since  the  date  of  that  Report  upwards  of  £25,000  have  been  obtained  for  the  Change  oi'circum- 
purpose  of  rebuilding  JMarischal  College,  of  which  a1;out  £18,000,  including  stances, 
a  sum  of  interest,  was  a  Royal  Grant,  the  remainder  raised  by  private  subscription; 
and  buildings  for  University  purposes  on  a  very  extensive  and  judicious  plan  are 
in  the  course  of  being  erected  on  the  site  of  JMarischal  College,  and  are  already 
m  a  considerable  state  of  advancement. 

This  important  change  of  circumstances,  added  to  the  consideration  that  the  Necessity  of  re- 
plan  proposed  by  the  former  Commissioners  involved  a  greater  degree  of  inter-  Union^""^  °^ 
ference  with  charters  and  vested  rights  than,  in  our  luunble  opinion,  was  necessary 
to  attain  the  end  in  view,  satisfied  us  of  the  propriety  of  re-considering  the  whole 
subject,  and  we  were  confirmed  in  this  by  a  very  strong  feeling  which,  in  the 
course  of  our  investigations,  we  had  found  to  prevail  in  both  Universities  against 
many  of  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  of  Unicai  formerly  proposed. 

But,  although  convinced  of  the  impracticability  under  existing  circumstances 
of  the  precise  plan  proposed  by  our  predecessors,  we  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  general  conclusion  to  which  they  had  come  as  to  the  pro})riety  of 
uniting  the  two  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  formed  a  very  clear 
opinion  from  the  evidence  that  was  taken  before  them,  and  from  the  reasons  stated 
m  their  Report,  that  the  Union  is  a  measure  of  essential  importance  to  the  interests 
of  education  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  we  were  called  upon  to  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  mature  a  plan  of  Union  to  be  submitted  to  Your 
Majesty,  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  we  found,  with  regret,  that  means 
had  been  used  to  create  a  strong  opposition  in  nuuiy  quarters  to  any  union  what- 
ever, by  persons  who  were  anxious  to  uphold  the  present  system.  This,  iulded  to 
the  great  variety  of  opinions  that  were  expressed,  and  the  numljcr  of  conflicting 
interests  with  which  we  had  to  deal,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a  plan  which  should  be  efficient  for  the 
puhlic  good,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interfere  as  little  as  possible  either  with  the 
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interests  or  prejudices  of  any  class  of  the  community.  With  this  view,  we  resolved 
to  examine  the  whole  of  the  Professors  of  both  Universities,  a  course  from  which 
we  derived  great  advantage,  for,  while  we  were  favoured  with  a  variety  of  im- 
portant suggestions  from  many  who  were  friendly  to  the  principle  of  an  Union, 
we  had  the  objections  brought  before  us  in  a  definite  and  tangible  form  by  those 
opposed  to  it,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  weight  that  was  due  to  these 
objections  better  than  we  could  otherwise  have  done. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  weighing  the  evidence 
derived  from  tliese  various  sources,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  uniting  the  Universities,  which  Avas  so  strongly  recommended 
by  the  late  Commissioners,  although  the  plan  of  Union  which  we  have  to  propose 
differs  from  theirs  in  some  of  its  leading  features. 

Before  submitting  the  details  of  that  plan  to  Your  Majesty,  it  may  be  proper  to 
advert  shortly  to  those  circumstances  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Universities, 
which  are  most  essential  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  expediency  of  an 
Union,  and  to  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  ^ve  had  to  combat  in  framing  a 
plan  for  uniting  them. 

Under  the  former  head,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  general  statement,  refer- 
ring for  more  minute  details  to  the  very  full  Report  of  the  former  Commissioners, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  any  alteration  of  circumstances  has  taken  place  since  the 
date  of  that  Report. 

There  are  two  Universities  in  Aberdeen,  which  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  each  of  which  claims  and  exercises  the  rights  of  an  independent  University. 
They  were  founded  at  different  periods  and  by  different  persons,  and  each  compre- 
hends a  College,  endowed  from  separate  and  distinct  sources.  King's  College, 
which  was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1494,  is  situated  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  modern  city.  Marischal  College  was  founded  in  the  year 
1593,  and  is  situated  in  New  Aberdeen.  The  distance  between  the  two  Colleges 
is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile.  The  population  of  Old  Aberdeen  is  understood  to 
be  about  2,000,  and  that  of  New  Aberdeen  to  be  upwards  of  45,000,  although, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  last  census  was  taken,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
stating  this  precisely.  The  population  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
population  of  the  former  has  long  been  stationary,  if  not  retrograding. 

The  number  of  Students,  exclusive  of  Medical  Students,  attending  King's  Col- 
lege, annually  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  365.  The  number, 
also  exclusive  of  Medical  Students,  attending  Marischal  College  annually  on  an 
average  of  the  same  period  has  been  357.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Students 
frequenting  King's  College  are  derived  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  from 
the  north  of  Scotland,  generally,  the  greater  number  of  whom  reside  in  Old  Aber- 
deen. The  Students  attending  Marischal  College,  derived  from  the  city  of  New 
Aberdeen,  have  their  residences  there.  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  Students  in 
Arts  attending  Maj-ischal  College  come  from  the  country,  and  these  also  reside, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  New  Aberdeen. 

The  annual  income  of  King's  College  for  the  year  1836  derived  from  their 
endowments,  independently  of  certain  annual  grants  from  the  Crown,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £l,215.  13*.  4f/.,  while  the  annual  value  of  its  grants  from  the 
Crown  amounted  to  £1,148.  6*.  8f/.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  endow- 
ments of  Marischal  College,  independently  of  certain  annual  grants  from  the 
Crown,  amounted  for  the  same  year  to  £1,088.  2s.  6d.,  while  the  annual  value  of 
the  grants  from  the  Crown  amounted  to  £550.  6*.  Sd. 

The  number  of  Bursars  connected  with  King's  College,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  former  Commissioners  in  1826,  was  128,  and  the  annual  amount  paid 
to  them  from  funds  bequeathed  or  mortified  for  their  support  was  £1,643.  The 
number  of  Bursars  connected  with  Marischal  College,  according  to  returns  made 
at  the  same  period,  was  101,  and  the  annual  amount  paid  to  them  from  funds 
bequeathed  or  mortified  for  their  support  was  £1,111.  There  have  been  some 
variations  on  the  amount  of  the  Burse  funds  since  1826,  which  shall  be  specified 
in  our  future  Report ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  them  at 
])resent,  as  they  are  of  small  amount,  and  not  such  as  can  at  all  affect  the  elements 
of  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  union. 

The  buildings  of  King's  College,  which  wei-e  considerably  added  to  in  the  year 
1827,  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and,  generally  speaking,  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Students  frequenting  it.  The  old  buildings  of  Marischal 
College  are  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  as  to  require  to  be  taken  down,  but  new 
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buildings  are  in  the  course  of  being  erected  on  the  same  site,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
sufficient  not  merely  to  accommodate  the  proper  Students  of  Marischal  College,  but 
also  to  aftbrd  accommodation  for  a  Medical  School,  which  has  for  some  years  been 
taught  in  New  Aberdeen,  by  Lecturers  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  both 
Universities,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  Committee. 

The  University  of  King's  College  contains  the  following  Professorships  : —  Professorships 

1.  Principal. 

2.  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

3.  Professorship  of  Humanity. 

4.  Professorship  of  Greek. 

5.  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

6.  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

8.  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages. 

9.  Professorship  of  Civil  Law. 
10.  Professorship  of  Medicine. 

The  University  of  Marischal  College  contains  the  following  Professorships  : — 

1.  Principal. 

2.  Professorship  of  Divinity, 

3.  Professorship  of  Church  History. 

4.  Professorship  of  Greek. 

5.  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

6.  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

8.  Professorship  of  Medicine. 

9.  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

10.  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages. 

11.  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Civil  History. 

The  Principal  of  King's  College,  who  must  be  a  Licentiate  in  Theology,  does 
not  teach  any  class.  The  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Avho  must  also  be  a 
Licentiate  in  Theology,  does  not  teach  any  class  as  Principal,  but  the  present 
incumbent  delivers  Lectures  upon  Church  History,  which  Professorship  he  holds 
separately  from  the  office  of  Principal,  the  Professorship  having  been  instituted  by  the 
Crown  in  1838,  with  an  annual  salary  of  50/.  The  Professorship  of  Medicine  in 
King's  College  has  degenerated  into  a  sinecure,  no  Lectures  having,  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  1)een  delivered  by  the  incumbent ;  while  the  Professorship  of  Law  Sinecures, 
in  the  same  College  is  also  virtually  a  sinecure,  there  having  been  no  attempt  made 
for  many  years,  on  the  part  of  the  incumbents,  to  lecture,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent, though  willing  to  lecture,  not  having  been  able  to  form  a  regular  class, 
although,  during  the  present  season,  a  few  students  have  attended  a  Aveekly  lecture, 
for  which  no  fee  is  exacted. 

While  such  is  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  education  afforded  by  them,  we  may  state,  in  passing,  our  concurrence  in  the 
Report  of  the  previous  Commissioners,  that  towards  a  complete  system  of  education 
on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Universities,  the  following  Professorships  Professorship 
at  least  are  necessary.  required. 

1.  A  Principal. 

Theology. 

2.  A  Professorship  of  Divinity  or  Systematic  Theology. 

3.  A  Professorship  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism. 

4.  A  Professorship  of  Church  History. 

5.  A  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Law. 

6.  A  Professorship  of  Law. 

Medicine. 

7.  A  Professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

8.  A  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

9.  A  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

10.  A  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica. 

11.  A  Professorship  of  Botany. 

12.  A  Professorship  of  Midwifery. 
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13.  A  Professorship  of  JMoral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

14.  A  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 

15.  A  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

16.  A  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

17.  A  Professorship  of  Natural  History. 

18.  A  Professorship  of  Greek. 

19.  A  Professorship  of  Humanity. 

From  these  details  it  appears, that  while  there  are  two  distinct  Universities 
in  A])erdeen,  each  teaching-  certain  branches  of  learning,  and  having  a  separate 
Professor  in  those  branches  which  are  tauglit  in  common,  each  of  the  Universities 
is  deficient  in  certain  Professorships  which  the  other  possesses  ;  secondly,  that  each 
University  is  defective  in  the  means  of  teaching  the  necessary  branches  of  learning 
in  the  different  Faculties,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Theology  and  IMedicine  ; 
tltirdJij,  that  if  the  Universities  are  to  remain  separate,  there  is  no  prospect,  without 
large  additional  endowments,  of  either  of  them  being  able  to  afford  the  means  of  a 
complete  University  education ;  and,  fourfJi/f/,  we  may  add,  that  even  could  these 
necessary  endo^■s•ments  be  o])tained,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  attendance 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  Students,  especially  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law, 
and  ]Medicine,  to  render  it  desirable  to  have  tAvo  Schools  in  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  Aberdeen. 

Even  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Avhich  is  the  least  defective  of  all  the  Faculties,  the 
defects  in  liotli  Universities  are  considerable.  These  defects  have  obliged  the  Professors 
to  have  recourse  to  expedients  Avhich,  however  praiscAvorthy  under  the  circumstances, 
are  necessarily  imperfect.  For  example,  in  King's  College,  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry  are  taught  by  the  Professor  of  Latin,  an  arrangement  in  itself  anomalous, 
and  Avhicli  cannot  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial ;  AA'hile  in  JMarischal  College, 
Humanity  and  LaAV  are  taught  by  Lecturers  AA'ho  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and 
haA-e  no  voice  in  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  are  consequently  Avithout  that  Aveight 
and  influence  AAdiich  are  of  importance  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions. 

But  if  each  of  the  Universities,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  deficient  in  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  deficiencies  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology 
and  Medicine  are  more  conspicuous. 

The  Faculty  of  Theology  in  each  is  confessedly  so  defective,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  practice  for  Students  of  Divinity  to  attend  the  Lectures  at  both 
Universities ;  and  as  there  is  no  proper  division  of  the  different  branches  of 
Theological  Study  among  the  different  Professors,  and  no  regulating  and  control- 
ling poAver  to  ensure  such  an  arrangement  of  the  classes  and  of  the  order  of 
teaching  as  should  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Students,  they  may  be  obliged  to 
attend  double  sets  of  Lectures  on  the  same  branch  of  study,  Avhile  they  are  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  other  branches  altogether, — an  evil  Avhich  the 
evidence  sIioavs  to  be  by  no  means  visionary,  but  to  be  of  great  practical  amount. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are  still  greater.  In  the  present  state 
of  ^letlical  Science  one  Professorship  in  each  University  is  inadequate,  if  not  alto- 
gether nugatory  and  useless.  Accordingly,  in  King's  College  no  attempt  has  been 
made  for  many  years  to  teach  any  branch  of  Medicine,  and  the  Professorship  of 
Medicine,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  best  endoAA'ed  in  either  of  the  Colleges,  has  degene- 
rated into  a  sinecure.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  acknoAvledged 
defects  in  this  Faculty  by  the  appointment  of  Lecturers.  These  Lecturers,  Avho  all 
teach  in  Ncav  Aberdeen,  are  appointed  under  the  inspection  of  the  tAvo  Universities. 
But  the  system  Avorks  ill.  In  the  Avords  of  an  intelligent  Avitness,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  late  Conmiission, — "  Were  there  but  one  University,  and  the  Facul- 
"  ties  of  JMedicine  united,  the  consequence  aa'OuM  be,  that  there  AA'ould  be  a  com- 
"  plcte  control  over  the  iMedical  School ;  at  present  there  is  none  Avhatever.  The 
"  Avay  in  Avhich  the  business  of  the  ]\Iedical  School  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  by 
"  a  joint  IMedical  Committee  from  the  tAA'o  Universities.  They  meet  and  recom- 
"  mend  certain  things  to  the  tAA'o  Colleges,  and  ten  to  one  but  every  one  of  those 
"  measures  is  overthroAA  U ;  and  there  is  besides  no  authority  AAdiatever  that  exists 
"  AA'liich  can  make  it  imperative  upon  the  IMedical  Lecturers  to  do  one  thing  or 
"  another.  I  consider  that  the  ]\Iedical  School  here  is  likely  to  get  on,  Avere  it 
"  not  for  this  great  obstacle,  and  AA'ould  be  of  very  essential  benefit  to  the 
"  University." 

The  defects  in  the  Faculty  of  LaAV  Ave  regard  of  much  less  importance,  as,  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  Aberdeen;  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  School  of 
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JLaw  can  be  successfully  formed  there ;  nor  do  we  think  that  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  attempting  more  than  the  deliA'ery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  upon  the 
Municipal  Law  of  Scotland,  At  present,  the  Professorship  of  Law  in  King's 
College  is  virtually  a  sinecure,  and  the  only  regular  course  of  Lectures  that  is  deli- 
vered in  either  University  is  by  a  Lecturer  within  the  buildings  of  JNIarischal 
College,  who  derives  his  appointment  from  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen, 
and  Avho  is  neither  upon  the  foundation,  nor  a  Member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  stronger  practical  testimony  coukl  not  be  borne  to  the  Advantages  of 
imperlect  state  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  Universities,  and  to  the  imprac-  Union, 
ticability  of  making  each  a  complete  Seminary  in  itself  with  the  present  funds, 
than  the  course  which  lias  been  pursued  in  reference  to  the  Faculties  of  Theology 
and  Medicine,  and  which  amounts  to  a  virtual  union  of  the  Universities,  in  so  far 
as  these  Faculties  are  concerned,  although  on  principles  exceedingly  defective,  and 
calculated  to  deprive  the  public  of  many  advantages  that  might  result  from  a  more 
judicious  arrangement,  which  would  at  once  secure  an  efficient  and  well-organized 
system  of  discipline,  and  hold  out  greater  encouragement  both  to  Professors  and 
Students,  by  increasing  the  respectability  of  the  establishments,  and  consequently 
the  value  of  the  honours  to  be  conferred  by  them. 

While  the  Universities,  as  separate  establishments,  have  not  the  means  of 
affording  a  full  course  of  education  for  any  class  of  Students,  there  are  other  dis- 
advantages attending  these  institutions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  even  in  reference 
to  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  for  which  Professorships  are  now  esta- 
blished. In  one  view  it  may  be  thought  that,  from  the  vicinity  of  two  establish- 
ments for  education,  so  near  each  other  as  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
a  salutary  rivalry  would  take  place  which  would  act  as  a  ithmihis  to  both  to  adopt 
the  best  system  of  public  instruction.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  the  case, 
and  it  may  afford  an  argument  for  keeping  the  Colleges  separate  and  distinct. 
But  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  circumstance  of  each  of  the  Colleges  being 
allowed  to  continue  invested  with  University  powers,  as  having  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  an  opposite  result.  Where  certain  privileges  or  honours  are  to  be  procured  by 
attendance  on  Universities  situated  like  those  of  Aberdeen,  there  is  a  risk  of 
Candidates  striving  to  obtain  them  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  and  hence  a  temptation 
in  small  and  poorly-endowed  seminaries,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
number  of  their  Students,  to  bestow  those  privileges  and  honours  under  a  scanty 
and  imperfect  system  of  education.  The  most  effective  check  upon  such  an  abuse 
appears  to  us  to  be  to  transfer  the  University  powers  from  the  separate  Colleges, 
and  to  invest  those  powers  in  these  Colleges  combined.  This,  by  introducing  one 
standard  of  attainments  for  procuring  University  honours,  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  risk  that  has  been  alluded  to,  while  increased  value  would  be  given  to  those 
honours  by  the  greater  dignity  and  weight  of  the  body  by  whom  they  would  be 
conferred. 

In  these  circumstances  we  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was  gi-eat 
room  for  iniprovement  in  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  both  in  the  extent  of 
the  education  afJbrded  by  them,  in  their  system  of  discipline  and  manage- 
ment, and  in  tlie  value  of  the  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  them.  In  consi- 
dering how  that  improvement  could  be  most  effectually  promoted,  ^ye  had  to 
choose  between  two  alternatives,  either  to  reconmiend  to  your  Majesty  to  make 
such  provision  as  might  be  required,  to  extend  and  perfect  the  means  of  education 
in  each  of  the  Universities,  or  to  recommend  a  Plan  of  Union  that  might  ensure  a 
complete  system  of  education  from  their  junction.  We  cordially  concurred  with 
the  former  Commissioners  in  adopting  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  both  as  being- 
attended  with  nuich  less  expense  to  the  public,  and  as  being,  independently  of  that 
consideration,  better  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  education — to  increase  the 
dignity  and  weight  of  the  University  by  affording  greater  inducement  to  men  of 
talent  to  become  Professors — to  make  the  honours  conferred  a  higher  object  of 
ambition  to  the  Students — and  to  alleviate  or  remove  what  one  of  the  Professors 
of  King's  College  represents  "as  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  Institutions  which  Evidence  of  Dr. 
"  extends  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  is  now  in  some  measure  Fleming,  Appendix, 
"  hereditary,  and  which  renders  the  love  of  victory  stronger  perhaps  than  higher  ^" 
"  sentiments." 

But  although  we  had  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  principle  of  Union,  we 
encountered  many  difficulties  in  applying  that  principle,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  prejudices  that  had  been  excited,  and  the  conflicting  interests  which 
required  to  be  considered.    We  found,  however,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  were 
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opposed  to  an  union,  founded  tlieir  opposition  upon  reasons  which,  when  analysed^ 
did  not  apply  to  an  Union  generally,  but  to  an  Union  upon  certain  principles  which 
they  assumed  to  he  necessary  elements  of  any  plan  that  could  be  devised.  In  par- 
ticular we  found  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  reasons  were  directed  against 
certain  features  in  the  plan  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  former  Commissioners, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  excited  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses, 
and  wliich  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  necessary  towards  an  effective 
plan  of  Union. 

Objections  an-  All  the  o])jections  urged  against  Union  of  the  Universities  which  are  deserving 

swered.  Qf  attention  may  be  comprised  under  a  very  few  heads. 

Alleged  violation  of  One  objection,  which  was  very  strongly  urged,  was,  that  the  union  of  the  two 
Charters.  independent  Universities  necessarily  involved  a  violation  of  Foundation  Charters  and 

Deeds  of  Endowment,  as  well  as  an  infringement  on  the  vested  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. Considering  that  the  foundation  Charters  of  both  Universities  proceed  on 
the  narrative  of  its  having  been  the  object  of  their  Founders  to  promote  Religion 
and  sound  Learning  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  we  were  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
importance  to  this  objection  as  directed  against  a  plan  which  was  clearly  calculated 
to  further  those  ends.  We  were  moreover  disposed  to  think,  that  where  the  rights 
of  present  incumbents  are  preserved  entire,  such  an  argument  against  legislative 
interference  for  the  public  good,  with  trusts  constituted  for  the  public  benefit,  Avas 
not  entitled  to  any  Aveight. 

It  appeared  to  us,  however,  very  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  raising  any 
question  that  Avas  open  to  serious  difference  of  opinion,  especially  Avhei-e  it  could  be 
done  Avitliout  injury  to  the  object  in  vicAV.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  and 
by  the  general  inexpediency  of  unnecessary  innovation,  Ave  endeavoured  to  devise  a 
plan  Avhich  might  overcome  this  objection.  In  the  plan  to  be  submitted,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  ventured  to  differ  from  the  former  Commissioners,  Avho  recom- 
mended not  only  an  Union  of  the  tAVO  Universities  into  one  University,  but  an  Union 
also  of  the  Colleges,  so  as  to  merge  their  property  and  endoAvments  into  one  common 
stock,  to  be  administered,  not  by  the  members  of  the  separate  Colleges,  or  in  terms 
of  their  Foundation  Charters,  but  by  an  University  Court  vested  Avith  an  unlimited 
control.  While  Ave  have  proposed  an  Union  of  the  tAA^o  Universities,  Ave  have  also 
suggested  that  the  Colleges  shall  remain  distinct  and  independent,  to  the  effect  of 
each  continuing  to  hold  its  separate  property,  to  be  managed  and  administered 
Avithin  itself,  by  the  members  on  its  foundation,  in  terms  of  its  Foundation  Charter 
and  other  rights. 

IHfficulties  as  to  Another  obstacle  to  the  Union  Avas  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  site  of  the  united 
University.  Each  College  Avas  naturally  attached  to  its  OAvn  locality,  and  unwill- 
ing that  the  seat  of  the  University  should  be  transferred  to  the  other.  This  diffi- 
culty was  much  increased  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Old  and 
NcAV  Aberdeen.  A  great  proportion  of  the  houses  in  Old  Aberdeen  are  occupied 
as  lodging  houses  by  the  Students  attending  King's  College,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  in  that  quarter  depends  mainly  on  its  vicinity  to  that  College,  thus  giving 
the  inhabitants  a  material  interest  that  the  College  should  be  kept  up.  It  Avas  in 
evidence  moreover,  that  a  very  general  attachment  to  Old  Aberdeen  existed  among 
a  considerable  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  not  only  from 
the  greater  antiquity  of  its  College,  but  from  its  retired  situation  making  it  a  moi'e 
desirable  residence  for  their  sons  than  New  Aberdeen,  in  which  young  men  living 
apart  from  their  families  Avere  thought  to  be  ex{)osed  to  more  numerous  tempta- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Aberdeen,  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  commercial  toAvn,  objected  to  the  necessity  of  sending  their  sons  to 
the  distance  of  Old  Aberdeen,  possessing,  as  they  do,  a  University  Avitli  adequate  ac- 
commodations Avithin  their  oAvn  bounds.  It  appeared  to  us  that  these  objections  Avere 
not  altogether  unreasonable  on  either  side,  and  Ave  considered  it  of  importance  that 
the  Plan  of  Union  to  be  submitted  should  be  framed  on  such  principles  as  might 
reconcile  the  interests  of  both  parties  and  remove  any  fair  ground  of  complaint  by 
either.  The  former  Commissioners  had  recommended  King's  College  as  the  site  of 
the  United  University,  but  the  change  of  circumstances  that  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  has  induced  us  to  deviate  from  this  recommendation,  and  to  submit  a 
plan  Avhich,  Avhile  in  point  of  locality  it  divides  the  different  branches  of  learning 
to  be  taught  as  equally  as  may  be  betAveen  Old  and  Ncav  Aberdeen,  makes  the 
buildings  of  both  Colleges  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  United  University,  and 
secures  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  parents  to  attach  their  sons  to  either 
College  and  to  regulate  their  residence  accordingly. 
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A  third  objection  to  tlie  Union,  and  one  which  was  very  strongly  pressed  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  examined,  was,  that  an  Union,  by  doubling  the  size  of  the 
classes,  would  increase  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  Size  of  Classes^ 
should  be  taught  to  the  same  advantage  as  at  present,  especially  if  the  system  of 
examination  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  lale  Commissioners  was  to  be  enforced. 
Although  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  alarm  on  this  subject  expressed  by  many  of  the 
Professors  who  were  examined  was  much  greater  than  was  warranted,  we  Avere  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of  the  system  of  minute  and  thorough 
examination,  as  to  be  averse  to  recommend  any  measure  that  might  risk  an  inter- 
ference with  it. 

We  were  fully  satisfied,  however,  that  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  ]\Iedicine, 
and  Law,  in  which  the  Students  are  principally  taught  l^y  lectures,  the  probable 
increase  of  the  number  of  Students  would  not  be  attended  with  any  practical  disad- 
vantage, and  that,  under  proper  regulations,  the  system  of  examination  might  be 
carried  on  in  them  witli  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  appeared  to 
us  to  have  great  weight  as  regarded  the  Classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Elementary 
Mathematics,  in  which  the  system  of  teaching  is  essentially  diflerent,  and  such  as 
is  calculated  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  efficiently  conducting  the  tuition  of  more 
than  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  pupils.  While  we  resolved,  therefore,  to 
recommend  the  institution  of  single  Professorships  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology, 
Medicine,  and  Law,  we  concurred  in  thinking  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
double  Professorships  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Elementary  JMathematics.  We  came 
to  this  conclusion  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  larger  Classes  in  these  branches 
than  it  is  at  all  likely  will  exist  in  the  United  University  are  taught  by  single  Pro- 
fessors, both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow.  But  Avhatever  may  be  done  by 
teachers  of  great  energy,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that,  in  general,  large 
Classes  in  these  departments  of  learning  are  attended  Avitli  manifest  disadvantages, 
and  are  amongst  the  greatest  evils  of  the  University  System  of  Scotland,  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  formation  in  early  youth,  of  those  intellectual  habits  Avhich  are  the 
most  important  objects  of  education,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  accurate  scholar- 
ship which  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  studies  of  a  University.  ' 

In  regard  to  certain  other  Classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  viz.,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Ave  felt  greater  difficulties.  We  should  have 
been  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  recommended  Single  Professorships  in  each  of 
these  branches  as  being  capable  of  being  taught  to  larger  Classes  AA'ithout  inconve- 
nience, and  as  the  increased  size  of  the  Classes  would,  by  affiarding  greater  encou- 
ragement have  tended  to  secure  the  services  of  moi'e  distinguished  men  as  Professors ; 
but  we  found  that  the  obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement  were  so  formidable  as  to  in- 
duce us  to  abandon  the  idea  of  making  it  an  element  in  the  plan  to  be  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  Avhich  Avere  strongly  urged  by  many  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, on  the  ground  of  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  the  increased  size  of 
the  Classes,  we  found  great  ])ractical  difhculty  in  regard  to  the  locality  in  wliich  Locality  of  Teach- 
these  branches  should  be  taught.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  represented  as  a  hard- 
ship,  and  as  incurring  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  time,  that  the  Students  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  residing  in  New  Aberdeen  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  Old 
Aberdeen  for  any  part  of  their  instruction,  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Avas  repre- 
sented as  an  equal  hardship  on  the  Students  residing  in  Old  Aberdeen  to  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  New  Aberdeen.  Considering  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  Colleges  is  not  greater  than  the  distance  Avliich  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Students  in  every  great  town  have  to  go  for  their  instruction,  this  did  not  appear  to 
us  an  insuperable  difficulty.  "\^^e  Avere  disposed  to  think  that  the  Classes  con- 
nected Avith  Moral  Science  might  have  been  taught  with  advantage  A\'ithin  the 
buildings  of  King's  College,  and  those  connected  with  Physical  Science  Avithin  the 
buildings  of  Marischal  College.  But  w  e  found  this  to  be  so  strongly  opjtosed  by  a 
great  propoi'tion  even  of  those  Avho  Avere  friendly  to  the  principle  of  a  Union,  that 
we  Avere  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reconnnend  the  institu- 
tion of  doul)le  Classes  in  those  branches,  one  to  be  tauglit  Avithin  the  buildings  of 
each  College.  We  cannot  help,  hoAvever,  expressing  a  hope  that  at  no  distant 
period,  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  unite  them,  Avitli  the  full  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  all  interested,  and  to  have  only  one  Professorshi}>,  in  each  of  the  branches 
last  referred  to  in  the  United  University. 

Among  the  ol)jections  urged  by  the  opponents  of  an  Union,  there  Avas  one  Avhich,  Expense  of  Ediica- 
although  much  dwelt  upon,  and  very  unsparingly  used  to  excite  popular  prejudice 
on  the  subject,  did  not  properly  apply  to  the  union  of  the  Universities,  but  to  the 
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more  perfect  Curriculum  -wliicli  that  union  miglit  afford  the  means  of  introducing, 
viz.,  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  expense  of  education,  and  thus 
virtually  excluding  from  the  Universities  a  class  of  persons  who,  under  the  present 
system,  are  able  to  attend  them. 

On  this  subject  Ave  concurred  with  the  former  Commissioners,  in  thinking  it 
of  great  importance  that  the  benefits  of  the  education  afforded  by  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  should  continue  to  be  as  Avidely  diffused  as  possible.  It  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  their  characteristic  features,  that  they  have  placed  the  means  of  a 
liberal  education  Avithin  the  reach  of  a  large  portion  even  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  The  system  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  AA^ants  and  babits  of  the 
people,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  objects  it  has  sought  to  attain,  and 
Ave  deprecated  any  changes  that  Avould  have  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  excluding  any 
class  of  society  from  its  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ave  felt  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  advance  of  science  as 
Avell  as  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  the  increased  diffusion  of  the  elements  of 
hnoAvledge  among  all  classes  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  We  did  not  agree 
Avith  those  Avho  considered  this  as  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  we  regarded  it  as  a  great 
good,  but  Ave  felt  that  it  called  for  exertion  to  maintain  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  The  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting any  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knoAvledge  among 
the  people  appeared  to  us  to  be,  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  higher  education  AA'hich 
the  Universities  alone  are  calculated  to  afford.  We  could  not  sympathize  Avith 
those  Avho,  under  pretence  of  promoting  the  interests  of  education  among  the 
humbler  classes,  Avould  retard  its  progress  in  the  Universities,  and  Ave  regarded  it  as 
a  very  poor  defence  of  an  imperfect  system  of  University  Education,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  so,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  AA'ithin  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
society.  Such  a  doctrine,  though  virtually  advocated  by  some  of  the  Professors  AA^ho 
Avere  examined,  appeared  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  at  once  Avith  the  interests  of 
learning  and  science,  and  Avith  the  principles  on  Avhich  society  is  constituted.  But 
Avhile  Ave  entertained  these  opinions,  aa'C  Avere  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
not  increasing  the  expense  of  education  beyond  Avhat  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
Ave  presumed  to  think,  that  it  Avas  the  duty  of  Government,  to  contribute  to  so 
desirable  an  end. 

It  Avould  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  expediency  of  the  State 
endoAving  Universities,  but  Ave  feel  bound  to  express  our  conviction,  that  Avhatever 
may  be  the  case  in  richer  countries,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that,  in  a 
country  like  Scotland,  the  higher  branches  of  learning  can  be  Avidely  diffused,  and 
their  Professors  adequately  supported  at  present,  Avithout  a  certain  amount  of 
encouragement  from  the  State.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  practically 
acknoAvledged  this  principle,  by  making  such  grants  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
from  time  to  time  as  their  exigencies  required.  It  is  true  that  those  grants  have 
been  made  Avith  a  sparing  hand,  but  the  results  haA^e  been  most  encouraging,  and 
Ave  knoAV  not  any  mode  in  Avhich  a  comparatiA^ely  trifling  expenditure  of  public 
money  can  be  made  productive  of  such  extensive  benefit  to  the  country.  Im- 
pressed Avith  these  vieAvs,  Ave  have  ventured  to  recommend  such  a  moderate  addi- 
tion to  the  endowments  of  the  Colleges  as  may  enable  the  Professors  to  keep  the 
fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  Students  so  Ioav  as  not  to  offer  any  unnecessary  ob- 
stacle to  the  benefits  of  an  improved  University  Education  being  enjoyed  as 
extensively  as  heretofore. 

We  have  been  the  more  encouraged  to  adopt  this  course  from  the  smallness  of 
the  sum  required,  Avhen  compared  Aviththe  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object 
to  be  attained,  and  by  the  consideration  that  we  are  not  reconmiending  the  intro- 
duction of  a  ncAV  principle,  or  that  a  principle  already  recognized,  should  be  acted 
upon  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  just  claims  of  other  Universities,  aa'c  may 
remind  your  Majesty  that  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  are  peculiarly  situated,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Students  being  derived  from  the  northern  and  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  a  class  of  the  population  to  Avhom  the  expense 
of  a  University  Education,  even  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  is  a  serious  burden. 
W e  are  anxious  to  impress  the  necessity  of  small  additional  endoAvments,  because  it 
appears  to  us  that,  Avithout  them,  one  of  tAA^o  alternatives  Avill  probably  take  place, — 
either  the  system  of  education  in  the  Northern  Universities  Avill  retrograde,  or  at 
least  cease  to  keep  pace  Avith  the  progress  of  science ;  or  it  must  entail  such  an  ex- 
pense upon  the  Students,  as  Avill  virtually  exclude  a  large  class  of  persons  Avho 
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have  hitherto  partaken  of  its  benefits,  a  result  Avhich  not  only  Avould  excite  much 
popular  discontent,  but  which,  in  point  of  public  expediency,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
avoid. 

The  only  other  olrjection  to  the  Union  of  the  Universities  which  we  deem  it  neces-  Alleged  injury  to 
sary  to  notice,  is  one  to  w'hich  we  should  not  have  adverted  but  from  respect  to  ^'"^  ^  College, 
the  quarter  from  which  it  emanated.    We  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mearns,  by  whom  it  was  advanced  : — "The  scheme  of  Union  of  the  Colleges  into    Appendix,  p.  36, 
"  one  University  may  be  considered  as  indirectly  introductive  of  an  incorporating 
"  union,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Colleges,  could  hardly  fail,  at  no 
"  distant  period,  to  lead  to  it.    Marischal  College,  from  its  locality,  particularly  if 
"  certain  proposed  IMedical  Professorships  are  added  to  its  establishment,  nmst 
"  always  be  the  more  influential  of  the  two.    Its  Students,  furnished  chiefly  from 
"  the  town,  could,  without  inconvenience,  submit  to  a  more  lengthened  and  expen- 
"  sive  Curriculum,  preparatory  to  degrees,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
"  Students  of  King's  College  ;  and  various  measures  might  easily  be  devised, 
"  harmless  in  the  one  case  and  distressing  in  the  other,  whicli  would  silently  and 
"  gradually  work  the  subversion  of  the  Aveaker  College." 

We  could  see  no  ground  for  the  apprehension  here  expressed.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  any  Plan  of  Union,  a  preponderance  must  be  given  to 
Marischal  College  in  the  United  Senatus  Academicus,  a  result  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, and  which  we  have  been  careful  to  guard  against.  But  even  assuming  that 
Marischal  College  had  a  preponderance  in  the  United  Senatus,  it  appeared  to  us 
that  there  were  no  good  grounds  for  the  apprehension  expressed  by  Dr.  Mearns,  that 
a  course  of  education  might  be  prescribed,  not  inconvenient  for  the  Students  of 
Marischal  College,  Avhich  Avould  nevertheless  be  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Students  attending  King's  College.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  the  members  of  which  have  an  obvious  interest  in  increasing  the  resort 
of  Students  to  the  University,  would  propose  any  course  of  education  which  Avas 
not  called  for  by  tlie  progressive  advancement  of  learning  and  science,  and  the 
consequently  growing  demands  of  society  for  an  improved  education.  Such  a 
course  of  education,  however,  is  evidently  no  more  than  King's  College  should 
enforce,  if  it  should  remain  separate.  We  could  not  alloAV  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  learned  Professor  intended  to  maintain  the  proposition  that  it  Avas  desirable  that 
King's  College  should  have  it  in  its  poAver  to  attract  a  certain  class  of  Students  by 
afi'ording  an  inferior  education  at  a  cheaper  rate,  under  the  name  of  a  University 
Education.  It  Avas  only  in  this  point  of  vicAV  that  the  ol>jection  Avas  intelligible, 
and  Ave  confess  that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  such 
state  of  things  Avould  result  from  the  Universities  being  alloAved  to  continue  much 
longer  separate,  and  the  prevention  of  the  obvious  evils  thence  arising,  Ave 
concurred  in  thinking  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  recommending  that  they 
should  be  united.  Besides  this,  in  the  event  of  the  Universities  being  united, 
AA'e  saAV  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  thing  in  the  relative  position  of  the  tAA'o 
Colleges  AA'as  likely  to  effect  any  AvithdraAval  of  Students  from  King's  College 
that  might  not  equally,  if  not  to  a  still  greater  degree,  take  place,  should  they  con- 
tinue to  be  separate.  The  number  and  value  of  the  Bursaries  at  King's  College, 
wiih  Avhich  aa-^c  have  thought  it  inexpedient  to  interfere,  of  themselves  aff"ord  suflicient 
security  against  the  apprehended  evil  of  the  Students  being  AvithdraAvn  from  it  to 
attend  Marischal  College  exclusively. 

Such  having  been  the  leading  objections  urged  against  the  union  of  the  Univer- 
sities, we  AA'ere  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  Avere  not  only  insuthcient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  that,  Avhile  many  of  the  ol)jec- 
tions  Avere  calculated  to  enhance  its  necessity,  a  plan  of  union  might  be  devised  in- 
A'olving  none  of  the  inconveniences  or  hazards  that  Avere  apprehended. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Avhole  subject,  aa'c  humbly  recom- 
mend that  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  united  according  to  the  fol- 
loAving  plan,  viz. : — 

The  tAvo  Universities  to  be  united  into  one  University,  to  be  called  "The  United  Plan  of  Union. 
University  of  Aberdeen,"  to  be  invested  with  the  poAver  of  granting  degrees,  and  Universities  to  be 
Avith  all  other  University  powers  and  privileges  heretofore  possessed  by  either  of  united, 
the  Universities  of  King's  College  or  Marischal  College,  or  by  any  of  the  other 
Universities  of  Scotland. 

King's  College  and  Marischal  College  to  continue  separate  as  Colleges  for  the 
administration  of  their  respective  property  and  funds,  Init  Avithout  University 
powers,  holding  and  administering  their  property  and  funds  in  terms  of  their 
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Colleges  to  con- 
tinue separate. 


Professorships. 
Theology, 


Law. 

Medicine. 


Arts. 


How  to  be  supplied. 


Classes,  where  to 
be  taught. 


respective  foundation  charters  and  other  rights,  and  applying  the  same  in  support 
of  Professorships  to  be  continued  on  the  foundation  of  each,  and  for  the  other 
purposes  provided  for  by  their  respective  charters. 

That  the  affairs  of  each  College  shall  be  managed  and  administered  by  the  Pro- 
fessors on  the  foundation  thereof,  to  be  named  the  "  Council  of  King's  College" 
and  the  "  Council  of  ]\Iarisclial  College"  respectively,  subject  always  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  control,  as  after  mentioned,  of  the  Rectorial  Court  of  the  United  Uni- 
versity. 

That  the  United  University  shall  consist  of 

A  Principal,  who  shall  also  be  one  of  the  Professors  of  Theology. 

A  Faculty  of  Theology,  comprehending 

1.  A  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Systematic  Theology. 

2.  A  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Oriental  Languages. 

3.  A  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History. 

4.  A  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Literature. 

One  of  these  Professors  to  be  the  Principal. 
A  Faculty  of  Law,  comprehending  a  Professor  of  Scottish  Law. 

A  Faculty  of  Medicine,  comprehending 

L  A  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    To  deliver  a  separate  course 
of  Lectures  on  each  of  these  branches  of  Medical  Science. 

2.  A  Professor  of  Surgery. 

3.  A  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 

4.  A  Professor  of  ]\Iidwifery. 

5.  A  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

6.  A  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

7.  A  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany. 

A  Faculty  of  Arts,  comprehending  Two  Professors  in  each  of  the  following 
branches,  with  the  exception  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic,  viz. — 

I,  2.  Latin. 
3,  4.  Greek. 

5,  6.  Mathematics. 

7,  8,  Natural  Philosophy, 

9,  10,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

I I .  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

Note. — ^To  carry  the  principle  on  which  we  have  proceeded  into  effect,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  have  recommended  the  institution  of  two  Professorships  of 
Logic ;  but  as  there  has  not  hitherto  been  a  distinct  Professorship  of  Logic  in 
either  of  the  Universities,  and  as,  in  recommending  the  institution  of  new  Pro- 
fessorships, we  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  recommend  at  present  the  most 
economical  arrangement,  we  have  only  proposed  one  Professor  for  this  branch  of 
learning. 

That  the  Professorships  of  the  United  University  shall  be  filled  by  the  Pro- 
fessors on  the  foundations  of  the  Colleges  of  King's  College  and  Marischal 
College,  to  be  arranged  as  after  mentioned,  and  by  such  additional  Professors 
as  may  be  required  over  and  above  the  Professors  on  the  said  foundations  ; 
such  additional  Professors  to  be  University  Professors  merely,  and  to  have  no 
interest  in,  or  control  over,  the  property  or  funds  of  either  of  the  said 
Colleges, 

That  the  Classes  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  shall  be  taught 
within  the  buildings  of  Marischal  College,  with  the  exception  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Botany,  which  shall  be  taught  within  the  buildings  of  King's  College, 
as  being  nearer  an  appropriate  site  for  a  Botanical  Garden. 

That  the  double  Classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  shall  be  distributed  between 
both  Colleges  equally.  One  Class  in  each  branch  being  taught  in  the  buildings 
of  King's  College  and  another  in  the  buildings  of  Marischal  College. 

That  the  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic  shall  lecture  in 
either  or  in  both  of  the  Colleges  as  he  shall  be  directed  and  appointed  by  the 
Rectorial  Court. 
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That  the  Theological  Professors  on  the  foundation  of  King's  College  shall 
teach  their  Classes  within  the  buildings  of  that  College,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  University  and  the  Theological  Professor  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Marischal  College  shall  teach  either  in  the  building  of  Marischal 
College  or  of  King's  College,  as  they  shall  be  directed  by  the  Rectorial  Court, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  after  mentioned. 

For  the  Constitution  of  the  United  University  we  humbly  recommend —  Constitution. 

I.  That  there  shall  be  a  Chancellor,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  Chancellor, 
and  to  continue  in  office  for  life  ;  to  be  entitled  to  preside  in  all  University  meet- 
ings, and  to  summon  and  direct  Rectorial  Courts  to  be  held  for  the  consideration 

of  any  matters  concerning  the  University. 

That  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  and  Rector^  the  Principal  shall  pre- 
side at  the  University  meetings. 

That  the  University  meetings  shall  be  composed  of  the  Chancellor,  of  the  University  Meet- 
Members  of  the  Rectorial  Court,  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  of  the  Gra-  ^"^s- 
duates  of  the  present  Universities  and  of  the  United  University. 

That  these  meetings  shall  only  be  assembled  for  the  installation  of  the 
Chancellor,  for  the  induction  of  the  Rector,  and  of  the  Principal  and  Professors 
to  their  respective  offices  ;  for  the  conferring  of  degrees  granted  by  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  and  for  the  distribution  of  general  prizes,  at  which  the  Students 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  in  places  to  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Rectorial 
Court. 

II.  That  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall  consist  of  the  Principal  and  the  Professors  Senatus  Academi- 
of  the  United  University.  cus. 

That  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  in  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  who  shall  prescribe  regulations,  according  to  which  the  several 
Faculties  shall  have  power  to  maintain  order  and  exercise  discipline  amongst 
the  Students  belonging  to  them  respectively,  an  appeal  being  competent  from 
each  Professor  to  his  respective  Faculty,  and  from  each  Faculty  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  Rectorial  Court  being  competent  only 
from  such  decisions  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  as  relate  to  the  dismissal  or 
expulsion  of  Students,  or  to  depriving  them  of  Bursaries. 

That  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall  have  the  right  of  appointment,  super- 
intendence, and  dismissal  of  the  Librarians,  servants,  and  other  subordinate 
officers  of  the  United  University. 

That  in  all  meetings  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  Principal,  when  pre- 
sent, shall  preside,  and  in  liis  absence  the  senior  Professor  present.  The  Pre- 
sident to  have  both  a  deliberative  and  casting  vote. 

That  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall  have  power  to  originate  and  suggest 
any  improvements  in  the  internal  system  of  the  University,  and  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  Rectorial  Court  for  its  consideration. 

That  all  examinations  for  degrees  shall  be  conducted  by  the  respective 
Faculties  to  which  the  degrees  belong,  under  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

That  the  Principal  shall  have  power  at  all  times  to  visit  and  superintend 
the  several  Classes,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  general  inspection  of  the  edu- 
cation and  discipline  of  all  the  Students. 

III.  That  there  shall  be  a  Rectorial  Court,  in  which  the  general  superintendence  Rectorial  Court, 
and  government  of  the  University  shall  be  vested. 

This  Court  to  consist  of 
1.  A  Rector,  as  the  head  or  President  of  the  Court. 

The  Rector  to  be  chosen  by  the  Principal  and  Professors,  by  the  Gra-  Rector, 
duates  of  the  present  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Graduates  of  the  United 
University,  and  by  the  matriculated  Students,  according  to  the  mode  at  present 
adopted  in  Marischal  College,  with  the  exception  that  the  Students  are  not  to 
vote  by  nations. 

That  the  Rector  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years  after  the  31st  December 
subsequent  to  his  election.  The  new  Rector  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  in  which  the  former  Rector  goes  out  of  office.  The  Rector  to  be 
again  eligible  to  the  same  office. 

That  for  the  first  election  of  Rector  the  Chancellor  shall  name  the  day 
on  which  the  Principal  shall  assemble  a  meeting  for  that  object. 
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That  the  Rector  by  acceptance  shall  undertake  to  perform  personally  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

That  the  induction  of  the  Rector  shall  take  place  within  three  months  after 
his  election ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  coming  forward  to  be  inducted 
within  that  period,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  resigned,  and  a  new  electibn  shall 
take  place  within  two  months  thereafter,  upon  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, of  which  a  month's  previous  notice  shall  be  publicly  given. 

That  neither  the  Principal  nor  the  Professors  in  any  of  the  Universities  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Rector. 
2,  The  Principal  of  the  United  University  for  the  time  being. 
Assessors.  3.  An  Assessor  not  being  a  Principal,  nor  a  Professor  in  any  University,  to  be 

nominated  by  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

4.  An  Assessor,  not  being  a  Principal  or  Professor  in  any  University,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown. 

5.  An  Assessor,  not  being  a  Principal  or  Professor,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

6.  An  Assessor,  not  being  a  Principal  or  Professor,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

That  each  of  the  Assessors  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  space  of  four 
years. 

That  the  Assessor  to  be  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  Rector. 

That  the  Assessors,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  the  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  shall  be  chosen  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  December  following  the  election  of  the  Rector. 

That  the  Assessor  to  be  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  shall  be  chosen  during  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  that 
shall  take  place  after  the  election  of  the  Rector. 

That  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  or 
both,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  nominate  an  Assessor  or  Assessors  within  the 
said  period,  to  appoint  an  Assessor  or  Assessors  in  their  room. 
Quorum.  That  four  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  Court  shall  at  all 

times  have  power  to  adjourn. 
Casting  vote,  &c.  That  the  Rector  shall  have  an  original  and  casting  vote,  and  in  his  absence 

the  Members  shall  preside  according  to  the  above  order,  but  without  any  such 
double  vote ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rector,  the  consideration  of  the  matter  before  the  Court  shall  be  adjourned  to 
a  day  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Rector ;  and  if  on  that  day 
the  Rector  cannot  attend,  the  presiding  Member  shall  have  an  original  and 
casting  vote. 

That  the  Principal  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  matter  in  which  he  is 
patrimonially  interested. 

That  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Rector  during  the  afore- 
Vacancies,  said  four  years,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  a  new  election,  which  shall 

take  place  within  six  months  from  the  vacancy  occurring,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Chancellor,  of  which  a  month's  previous  notice  shall  be  puljlicly  given  ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  Assessors,  the 
vacancy  shall  be  supplied  within  six  months  by  their  respective  constituencies ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Assessor  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  the  first  Assembly  held  after  the  vacancy  shall 
occur. 

That  persons  so  chosen,  in  consequence  of  death  or  resignation,  shall  continue 
in  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  during  which  the  party  in  whose  room 
they  are  chosen  should  have  held  office. 
Powers  of  Rectorial  The  Rectorial  Court  to  have  power  to  review  all  regulations  and  decisions 

^°"'^**  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  every  case  connected 

with  the  affiiirs  of  the  University,  excepting  as  hereafter  provided  for ;  to  regu- 
late the  Curriculum  from  time  to  time  in  the  several  Faculties ;  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  fees  in  the  several  Classes;  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all  repre- 
sentations or  complaints  from  the  Senatus  Academicus,  Professors,  Gra- 
duates, Students,  and  others,  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  for  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  University,  as  hereinafter  vested  in  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus. 
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To  have  power  to  originate  and  carry  into  effect  all  improvements  in  the 
internal  system  of  the  University  not  inconsistent  Avith  the  statutes  of  visita- 
tion, after  due  communication  with  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor. 

To  have  power  to  appoint  the  Professor  of  Logic  to  teach  separate  Classes 
within  the  buildings  of  each  of  the  Colleges  of  King's  College  and  Marischal 
College  as  may  be  thought  expedient;  as  also  to  ap})oint  the  Principal  of  the 
United  University  and  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  Marischal  College  to 
teach  within  the  buildings  of  Marischal  College  or  of  King's  College,  as  may 
be  thought  expedient. 

To  have  power  to  regulate  the  particular  departments  of  Theological  Science 
to  be  taught  by  each  of  the  Professors  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  as  well  as 
the  particular  departments  of  Medicine  to  be  taught  by  each  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Medical  Faculty. 

To  have  power  to  appoint  any  one  or  more  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  to  deliver  such  courses  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the  subject  specially 
appropriated  to  them,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  to  complete  the 
education  of  Students  in  Medicine,  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Boards  for  regulating  the  IMedical 
department  of  the  public  service. 

To  have  power  to  enforce  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  Professors ; 
to  censure  Professors  when  it  shall  become  necessary,  and,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor,  to  suspend  Professors  for  a  time,  or  to  deprive  them  of 
their  offices,  and  to  make  provision  for  tlie  teaching  of  their  classes  during  the 
period  of  suspension  ;  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts  being  preserved 
to  the  individuals  so  superseded  or  deprived. 

To  have  power  to  examine  and  incpiire  into  the  state  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  and  all  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  United  University,  and  of  the 
Colleges,  including  Funds  mortified  for  Bursaries  and  other  purposes,  and  to 
regulate  and  control  the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  University,  or  with  the  Foundation  Charters  of  the 
respective  Colleges,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  innovated  or  affected  thereby. 

To  have  power,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  consider  and  dispose  of  all  Com- 
plaints by  Professors,  Graduates,  Students,  or  others  interested  in  regard  to 
alleged  Abuses  in  either  of  the  Colleges,  or  in  the  United  University ;  and 
generally  to  have  all  the  powers  legally  competent  to  the  Rectorial  Courts  ^' 
in  the  present  Universities  of  King's  College  or  Marischal  College,  of  Aber- 
deen, or  in  any  of  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
are  not  limited  or  controlled  in  manner  above  mentioned. 

That  the  Rector  shall  have  power  to  call  a  Rectorial  Court  when  necessary. 

That  a  Rectorial  Court  shall  be  held  immediately  after  the  induction  of  the  Court,  when  to  be 
Rector,  and  at  least  once  in  each  University  Session,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Rector;  or,  failing  his  appointing  such  meeting,  before  the  last  day  of 
INIarch,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chancellor ;  intimation  of  Avhich  to 
be  published,  on  the  College  gates,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  meeting 
is  held. 

That  the  meetings  of  the  Rectorial  Court,  when  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  Meetings  to  be  open, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case  should  render  publicity  improper. 

That  Regular  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  shall  be  taken  and  Minutes." 
preserved  by  a  Secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court. 

Such  being  the  Plan  of  Union  M'hich  we  humbly  recommend,  and  tlie  constitution  Proposed  altera- 
we  propose  for  the  United  University,  we  proceed  to  sutra'est  what  lias  occurred  to        °"  existing 
us  as  the  best  mode  of  making  the  funds  and  property  of  the  separate  Colleges  ° 
available  for  the  endowment  of  the  various  Professorships. 

According  to  the  Plan  of  Union  which  we  liave  suggested  it  is  proposed  that  the 
United  University  should  comprehend  23  Professorships  ;  viz. — 

Theology    .....  4 

Jjaw      ......  1 

Medicine    .....  7 

Arts   II 

23 
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The  number  of  Professorships  in  each  Faculty  in  the  two  Colleges,  as  at  present 
constituted,  when  taken  together,  are  as  follows ;  viz. — 

Theology : 

King's  College,  including  Principal  3 
Marischal  College,  including  Principal  4 


Law: 

King's  College 

Medicine : 

King's  College 


Marischal  College 


Arts 


King's  College  . 
Marischal  College 


—  7 


1 

2 

—  3 

5 

5 

—  10 


In  all 
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In  King's  College. 


Tn  Marischal  Col- 
lege, 


Effect  of  proposed 
alterations. 


Thus,  while  including  the  two  Principals,  there  are  three  Theological  Professor- 
ships beyond  what  are  required  for  the  United  University,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
four  Professorships  in  Medicine,  and  of  one  Professorship  in  Arts.  In  order  to 
supply  these  deficiencies,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  from  the  funds  of  the  existing 
Colleges,  Avithout  transferring  any  part  of  the  funds  of  the  one  College  to  the  other, 
or  of  either  to  the  United  Universitjr,  Ave  Avould  humbly  suggest  the  following 
arrangements ;  viz. — 

I.  In  King's  College  : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Medicine  to  be  converted  into  a  Professorship  of 

Natural  History  and  Botany,  on  the  foundation  of  King's  College. 

2.  The  Professorship  of  Law  to  be  converted  into  a  Professorship  of  Logic, 

on  the  foundation  of  King's  College. 

3.  The  office  of  Principal  to  be  merged  in  that  of  Principal  of  the  United 

University,  and  the  present  salary  to  be  applied  towards  the  salary  of 
the  United  Principality. 

II.  In  Marischal  College : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Civil  History  to  be  converted  into  a 

Professorship  of  Latin,  on  the  foundation  of  Marischal  College. 

2.  The  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  to  be  suppressed,  and  the 

salary  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

Note. — Towards  this  arrangement  the  consent  of  the  Patron  is 
necessary. 

3.  The  Professorship  of  Church  History  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  salary 

added  to  the  endoAvinent  of  the  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

4.  The  office  of  Principal  to  be  merged  in  that  of  Principal  of  the  United 

University,  and  so  much  of  the  present  salary  to  be  applied  toAvards 
the  salary  of  the  United  Principality  as,  Avhen  added  to  the  salary  to 
be  derived  from  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  shall  amount  to 
the  sum  of  550/. 

5.  The  surplus  of  the  Principal's  salary  to  be  applied  toAvards  the  endoAV- 

ment  of  a  Professorship  of  LaAV,  on  the  foundation  of  Marischal 
College. 

The  United  Principal  to  be  President  of  the  Councils  of  both  Colleges. 

When  these  changes  shall  have  been  effected,  the  Professorships  in  the  different 
Faculties,  on  the  foundation  of  the  two  Colleges,  Avill  be  as  foUoAVS  ;  viz. — 

Theology : 

Principal      .....  1 


King's  College  : 
Professorships 

Marischal  College : 
Professorsliip 
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Law : 

Marischal  College : 

Professorship        .       .       ;       .  1 

Medicine . 

King's  College : 

Professorship  (Natural  History 
and  Botany)         ...  1 

Marischal  College : 

Professorships  ....  2 

—  3 


8 


Arts : 

King's  College : 

Six  Professorships    ...  6 

Marischal  College :  ^ 

Five  Professorships  ...  5 

—  11 

19 

This  arrangement  affords  the  full  complement  of  Professorships  required  for  the 
United  University  in  the  three  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Arts ;  while,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  four  Professorships,  To 
supply  this  deficiency,  we  humbly  recommend  the  institution  of  four  Regius  Pro-  Additional  Regius 
fessorships,  with  salaries  of  100/,  a-year  each  ;  the  Professors  to  be  University  ^''ofessorships. 
Professors,  but  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  foundation  of  either  College,  or  to  have 
any  control  or  management  of  the  College  funds. 

In  the  printed  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Emoluments  of 
whole  emoluments  derived  by  each  of  the  Professors  in  both  Colleges  for  the  last  AppendTx'p  7i 
year,  whether  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Colleges,  Crown  grants,  or  fees  Appendix',  p.  72. 
from  Students.   We  have  also  printed,  in  the  Appendix,  a  table  showing  what  will  Appendix,  p,  70. 
be  the  amount  of  the  endowments  (including  both  College  property  and  Crown 
grants)  of  the  different  Professorships,  should  the  arrangements  Avhich  we  have 
suggested  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  without  an  increase  of  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  Additional  Endow- 
Students  (which  would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  its  own  end  by  preventing  "^^"^s. 
many  from  being  able  to  attend  the  University),  these  endowments  are  inadequate 
to  ensure  a  supply  of  men  of  talent  and  learning  to  fill  these  ofhces,  or  to  enable 
the  Professors  to  sustain  that  place  in  society  Avhich  it  is  of  importance,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  functions,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do.  We  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  expediency  of  such  additions  being  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts,  and  also  to  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  as  that 
each  of  the  Theological  Professors  shall  have  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  300/. 
a-year,  and  each  of  the  others  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  250/.  We  do  not 
propose  the  same  increase  in  regard  to  the  Professorships  of  Law  or  Medicine 
generally,  -which  we  think,  under  the  circumstances,  sufhciently  endoAved  with  a 
salary  of  100/.  each,  because  these  Professorships  do  not  withdraw  the  persons 
holding  them  from  the  general  exercise  of  their  professions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  in  this  respect,  while  the  Professors  in  the 
Faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  any  other  vocation.* 

In  the  event  of  the  Universities  being  united  on  the  principles  above  suggested.  Existing  Chaneel- 
or  under  any  modification  of  them  that  your  Majesty  may  think  expedient,  we  {o'^be^j'oint""'^'^^^ 
humbly  recommend  that  the  existing  Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities  shall  be 
jomt  Chancellors,  and  the  existing  Principals  joint  Principals,  during  their  joint 
lives  respectively,  to  take  precedence  respectively  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
inductions  into  office ;  it  being  understood  that  each  Principal  shall  be  entitled  to 

*  The  Professorship  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  and  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  though 
classed  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  are  peculi;irly  situated.  The  subjects  of  them  are  so  extensive  as 
generally  to  require  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  Professors,  who  are  moreover  exposed  to  very  con- 
siderable expense  in  consequence  of  the  objects  and  apparatus  necessary  for  illustrating  their  lectures. 
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Principles  of  Plan 
of  Union. 


Principles  of  con- 
stitution of  Rec- 
torial Court. 


Constituent  Mem- 
bers, 


Mode  of  appoint- 
ment. 


vote  in  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  to  preside  in  the  Council  of  his  own  College; 
but  that  only  one  Principal  at  a  time  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  Rectorial 
Court.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either  of  the  said  Chancellors 
or  Principals,  that  the  survivor  shall  be  Chancellor  and  Principal  of  the  United 
University  respectively ;  and  that  due  provision  shall  be  made  for  making  com- 
pensation to  such  Members  of  either  of  the  Colleges  as  may  be  able  to  prove  any 
direct  pecuniary  loss  from  the  proposed  arrangements. 

The  principles  on  which  this  plan  of  uniting  the  Universities  has  been  formed 
have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  recapitulating  the  difficulties  Avhich  we  encoun- 
tered in  the  formation  of  it.  Our  suggestions,  in  regard  to  the  Rectorial  Court, 
however,  may  require  some  explanations. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  former 
Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  upon  the  general  expediency  of  new  modelling  the 
Rectorial  Courts  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  We  concur  with  them  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Rectorial  Courts,  as  at  present  constituted  and  administered,  are  very 
defective  ;  and  that  an  efficient  Court  is  of  essential  importance,  both  as  regards  the 
system  of  education  and  discipline  in  the  University,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  management  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Colleges. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  some  important  particulars,  the  Court  which 
we  have  proposed  differs  from  that  proposed  by  the  former  Commissioners,  both  as 
to  its  constitution  and  its  powers. 

The  Court  proposed  by  the  former  Commissioners  consisted  of  five  members, 
while  that  which  we  have  presumed  to  recommend  consists  of  six.  In  proposing 
an  additional  member,  we  were  influenced  partly  by  the  consideration  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  a  Court  composed  of  only 
five  persons  (a  contingency  likely  to  be  frequent  where  attendance  is  not  compul- 
sory), one  of  two  things  must  happen, — either  that  the  business  of  the  Court  must 
be  delayed,  or  that  it  must  be  devolved  upon  a  smaller  number  of  persons  than  it 
would  be  expedient  to  intrust  with  such  ample  powers  as  those  with  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Rectorial  Court  should  be  invested. 

In  reference  to  the  changes  we  have  proposed  in  regard  to  the  constituent  mem 
hers  of  the  Rectorial  Court,  we  were  influenced  by  various  considerations.  We 
thought  that,  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  Court  should  exercise  an  efficient  control 
over  the  Senatus  Academicus,  it  Avas  not  expedient  that  a  majority  of  the  Court 
should  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  that  body,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
constitution  proposed  by  the  former  Commissioners,  in  which  the  Rector  and  the 
Assessor  to  be  appointed  by  him  were  the  only  members  of  the  Court  who  were  not 
more  or  less  connected  Avith  and  dependent  upon  the  Senatus  Academicus.  In 
the  next  place,  it  appeared  to  us  that,  although  the  Senatus  Academicus  should  not 
have  a  preponderance  in  the  Rectorial  Court,  it  was  very  important  that  it  should 
not  only  be  represented  in  that  Court,  but  that  it  should  possess  considerable  influ- 
ence in  it.  These  reasons  induced  us  to  recommend  a  constitution  which  should 
comprehend  the  Principal  and  an  Assessor,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
as  necessary  to  ensure  due  weight  to  the  Senatus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  amply 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  in  a  Court  which  we  have  proposed  should  be  limited  to 
six  members^  in  order  that  their  feeling  of  personal  responsibility;  in  the  discharge 
of  their  important  functions,  might  not  be  too  much  weakened  or  impaired. 

In  considering  how  the  additional  members  should  be  chosen,  our  chief  object 
Avas  to  ascertain  how  the  appointment  could  be  vested  so  as  best  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  persons  of  sufficient  station  and  attainments  to  give  weight  and 
efficiency  to  the  Court.  It  appeared  to  us  anamolous,  considering  the  deep 
interest  which  the  country  has  in  the  welfare  of  the  Universities,  and  the  pre- 
eminent power  of  superintendence  over  them  which  belongs  to  the  Crown,  that  it 
should  not  be  represented  in  the  Rectorial  Court.  We  have  therefore  suggested 
that  one  of  the  Assessors  should  be  named  by  the  Crown,  and  this  we  have  done 
the  more  readily,  that  we  know  no  quarter  from  which  an  efficient  appointment  to 
an  office  of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  proceed.  In  reference  to  the  other  two 
Assessors,  we  thought  it  important  that,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  under  the 
salutary  influence  of  public  opinion,  their  nomination  should  be  vested  in  elective 
bodies,  and  of  elective  bodies  so  constituted  as  to  give  a  reasonable  security  for  their 
being  qualified  to  judge  of  the  proper  individuals  to  be  selected  for  the  office.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  in  Scotland  to  whom,  in  this  view, 
the  nomination  of  an  Assessor  could  be  confided  with  more  propriety  than  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,    We  were  further  influenced  by  the 
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consideration,  that  although  the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  some  have  represented  them  to  be,  it  is  necessary, 
to\^'ards  the  efficiency  of  their  theological  education,  that  a  good  understanding 
should  subsist  between  them  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Avhicli  they  are 
chiefly  dependent  for  their  Theological  Students.  Besides  which,  we  thought  it 
but  a  proper  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Religion  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Science  in  our  Educational  Seminaries,  that  the  Church  should  maintain  a 
connexion  with  the  Universities  under  circumstances  that  seemed  to  us  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  her  abusing  it. 

We  have  recommended  the  remaining  Assessor  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  leading 
literary  and  scientific  institution  in  Scotland,  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  which  are  chosen  for  their  eminence  in  literature  and  science,  and  are  nearly 
certain  therefore  to  be  persons  eminently  qualified  to  nominate  to  such  an  office, 
'  and  removed  from  all  local  influence  or  other  temptation  to  abuse  the  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

Our  plan  also  differs  from  that  of  the  former  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  Powers, 
powers  of  the  Court.  Both  in  regard  to  its  constitution  and  its  powers  we  thought 
it  expedient  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  model  of  the  present  Rectorial  Courts  as 
was  consistent  with  the  efficiency  we  had  in  view  to  secure.  While  Ave  have 
retained  the  old  name  of  "  Rectorial  Court,"  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  by  no  means 
desirable  that  it  should  supersede  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges  in  the  management 
of  their  separate  funds  and  property,  or  the  united  Senatus  Academicus  in  the  dis- 
cipline and  ordinary  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  University. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  members  of  the  different  Colleges,  who  have  the 
chief  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  funds,  will  administer  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  although,  as  these  membei's  are  virtually  trustees  for  the  public  interest, 
it  seemed  proper  that  their  management  should  be  subject  to  an  independent  in- 
spection and  control,  so  as  to  prevent  any  diversion  of  the  funds  from  their  proper 
purposes.  We  have  endeavoured  to  combine  both  these  objects  in  the  constitution 
which  we  have  proposed. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  Senatus  Academicus ;  Avhile,  for  the  reasons  assigned  Senatus  Acade- 
by  the  former  Commissioners,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  subject 
to  an  official  superintendence  and  control,  Ave  by  no  means  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  superseded  in  the  ordinary  discipline  and  management  of  the  University. 
Although  we  concur  with  the  former  Commissioners  in  opinion  that  the  Professors 
of  a  University,  from  their  retired  habits  and  from  their  pursuits,  as  well  as  from 
the  importance  Avhicli  each  is  naturally  disposed  to  attach  to  his  own  department 
of  learning,  are  not  always  the  persons  best  qualified  to  regulate  the  general 
course  of  study,  we  think  that  it  would  be  destructive  of  their  usefulness  to  subject 
them  to  unnecessary  interference  in  reference  to  the  details  in  their  modes  of 
teaching;  while  it  seems  to  us  essentially  necessary  to  the  proper  dignity  of  their 
station,  and  to  their  due  authority  over  their  students,  that  they  should  be  left  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  ordinary  University  discipline.  These  reasons  have 
induced  us  to  deviate,  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  plan,  of  the  former  Commis- 
sioners, by  increasing  the  poAvers  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  assimilating  the 
functions  of  the  Rectorial  Court  more  nearly  to  those  of  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

In  connexion  Avilh  the  plan  Ave  have  submitted  for  remodelling  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen,  Ave  Avould  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty's  attention  to  a  subject  on 
which  a  good  deal  of  evidence  Avas  taken  before  the  late  Commissioners,  and  Avhich 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
Scottish  Universities.  We  allude  to  the  introduction  of  Tutors  into  the  system  of  Institution  of  Tutor- 
these  Universities.  ^'^'P^- 

The  average  age  at  which  young  men  enter  the  Scottish  Universities  is  from  13 
to  15,  and  it  has  been  hitherto  found  impossible  to  ensure  such  a  degree  of  previous 
advancement  in  classical  or  mathematical  studies  as  to  sui)ersede  Avhat  may  be 
termed  Elementary  Instruction,  especially  in  Mathematics  and  in  Greek.  The  con-  Reasons  for, 
sequences  of  this  have  been  practically  very  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
students,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  Professor,  however  active,  to  give  that 
species  of  thorough  instruction  to  classes  composed  of  a  large  number  of  students, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  their  being  thu.  oughly  grounded  in  these 
branches  of  learning.  Another  evil,  if  j)ossible  still  greater,  resulting  from  this  . 
system  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  Avith  that  thorough  examination  and  mental  dis- 
cipline Avhich  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  those  inlellectual  habits  Avhich  it  is 
the  most  important  object  of  education  to  ensure.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  mode 
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by  which  these  evils  coukl  be  more  effectually  prevented  than  by  the  institution  of 
a  definite  number  of  well-qualified  Tutors,  who  might  act  as  subsidiary  to  the 
Professors  in  the  examination  and  systematic  instruction  of  the  Students,  more 
particularly  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  divided  into  smaller  classes.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  appointment  of  even  ten  or  twelve  such  Tutors  would  be 
productive  of  the  highest  benefits  to  the  United  University.  We  humbly  suggest 
that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  upon  an  open  competition 
among  Graduates  of  the  University  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  office ;  that 
a  small  endowment,  as,  for  example,  100/.  per  annum,  should  be  attached  to  each 
Tutorship,  to  be  held  for  seven  years,  on  condition  of  residence  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  the  Tutorship,  in  regard  to  which  the  Tutors  should  be  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Rectorial  Court. 
Advantages  of.  The  institution  of  such  Tutorships  Avould,  in  our  opinion,  be  attended  with  very 

important  incidental  advantages.  At  present  the  inducements  to  graduate,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Medical  Faculty,  are  so  small  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  that  very 
few  Students  think  of  taking  a  Degree.  The  Students  are  thus  without  the  most 
efficient  stimulus  that  an  University  can  afford,  and  the  University  is  deprived  of  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  its  Students,  and  of  giving  them  the 
stamp  of  its  approbation.  The  late  Commissioners  Avere  strongly  impressed  Avith 
the  importance  of  remedying  this  evil,  which  we  concur  Avith  them  in  thinking 
a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  efficient  system.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  institution  even  of  a  fcAV  such  Tutorships  Avould  have  a  poAverful  effect 
in  inducing  a  large  class  of  young  men  to  graduate,  and  in  creating  a  spirit  of 
salutary  emulation  that  AA^ould  materially  conduce  to  raise  the  standard  of  literary 
and  scientific  acquirements  in  the  University. 

Such  Tutorships  VA^ould  also  form  an  excellent  school  for  training  men  for 
the  office  of  Professor,  and  afford  a  ready  supply  of  persons  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  occasions,  Avhich  frequently  occur,  of  the  temporary 
inability  of  Professors  from  illness  or  other  causes. 

We  are  aware  that,  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  such  an  institution,  and  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  to  Avhich  it  might  be  subject,  a  good  deal  of  regulation 
would  be  necessary  ;  but  Ave  think  this  might  be  safely  left  to  the  Rectorial  Court, 
with  the  aid  of  suggestions  from  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
Patronage.  Another  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Universities,  and  on 

which  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  report  our  vicAVS  to  your  JMajesty,  in  con- 
nexion Avith  a  plan  for  their  Union,  is  the  patronage  of  the  Professorships  :  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  the  nomination  of  proper 
persons  to  fill  the  offices  in  a  University,  the  most  perfect  system  of  organization 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  nugatory. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  the  patronage  of  Avhich  is 
vested  in  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages,  the 
patronage  of  Avhich  is  vested  in  the  CroAvn,  the  patronage  of  the  Professorships  in 
King's  College  is  vested  either  in  the  Professors  themselves,  or  in  the  Professors 
in  conjunction  Avitli  the  Rector  and  Principal. 

In  Marischal  College,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  Professorships  of  Divinity  and 
of  Mathematics,  the  patronages  of  which  are  A^ested  in  the  Town  Council  of  Aber- 
deen, the  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  of  which  the  patronage  belongs  to  the 
Principal  and  Professors,  and  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages,  of  which 
the  patronage  belongs  to  the  family  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Balmain  ;  the 
patronage  of  the  whole  Professorships  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  tAA'o  Colleges 
thus  contain  examples  of  every  species  of  patronage  knoAvn  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland. 

A  considerable  body  of  Evidence  was  laid  before  the  last  Commissioners,  as  to 
the  best  form  of  University  Patronage,  although  those  Commissioners  did  not 
think  proper  to  report  upon  the  subject.  After  maturely  considering  that  Evi- 
dence, together  Avith  the  Evidence  of  some  additional  Avitnesses  examined  by 
ourselves,  we  felt  not  less  impressed  Avith  the  importance  than  Avith  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  scarcely  any  system  of  patronage 
which,  if  purely  administered,  might  not  be  sufficiently  good,  we  Avere,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any  system  could  be  devised  Avhich 
might  not  be  open  to  abuse.  This,  hoAvever,  did  not  deter  us  from  considering 
how  University  Patronage  might  be  vested,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  proba- 
bility of  its  being  purely  administered,  and  to  impose  the  most  effectual  checks 
against  its  being  abused.  We  Avere  satisfied  of  the  futility  of  expecting  to  find 
in  any  system  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  Avliich  are  incident  to  this  species 
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of  patronage ;  and  while  any  plan  that  could  be  devised  could  but  approximate  to 
the  prevention  of  these  evils,  we  had  no  doul^t  that  a  material  improvement  in 
the  present  system  of  nomination  might  be  equally  well  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

For  this  reason,  we  did  not  regard  it  as  of  essential  importance  that  the  Patronage 
of  the  whole  Professorships  should  be  put  upon  precisely  the  same  footing ;  nor  did 
we  deem  the  circumstance  of  the  Patronage  being  vested  in  different  bodies,  in  the 
existing  Universities,  to  be  in  itself  any  material  disadvantage.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  Patronage  was  vested  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  to  us  reasonably 
to  satisfy  the  leading  conditions  of  the  problem  which  Ave  were  called  upon  to 
solve,  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  recommend  any  innovation  for  the  mere  sake  of 
preserving  uniformity. 

These  leading  conditions  humbly  appear  to  us  to  be,  that  the  Patronage  should 
be  vested  in  persons  who  have  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  the  respective  merits 
of  the  Candidates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  no  interest  to  bestow  the  office  on 
any  other  than  the  best  qualified  individual,  nor  any  facilities  for  combining  to  do 
so,  if  any  of  them  should  be  disposed  so  to  act.  In  addition  to  these  requisites,  the 
evidence  demonstrates  the  great  importance  of  the  Patronage  being  so  vested  as  to 
prevent  disunion  and  jealousies  among  the  Professors  themselves. 

For  these  reasons  we  concur  with  the  former  Commissioners  in  deprecating 
the  permission  of  the  Patronage  of  Professorships  being  exercised  by  private  indi-  Private, 
viduals.  But  as  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  Patronage  of  this  kind  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Aberdeen,  and  as  the  endowment  attached  to  the  office  is  very  trifling, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  further  than  to  remark,  that 
if  the  private  Patron  cannot  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  arrangement  above  pro- 
posed in  the  Plan  submitted  for  remodelling  the  Universities,  we  humbly  recom- 
mend, either  that  the  endowment  should  be  abandoned,  or  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment should  be  carried  into  effect,  giving  the  Patron  compensation,  if,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  can  qualify  any  legal  ground  of  damage. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  Patronages  vested  in  the  Synod,  and  in  the  Town  Synod  and  Town 
Council  of  Aberdeen,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  inter-  Council, 
fered  Avith.  Although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  bodies  so  constituted  are  the  best 
Patrons  that  could  be  selected,  yet,  from  the  local  interest  their  constituent  Members 
are  likely  to  have  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  from  the  constitution  of 
the  bodies  themselves  placing  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  Ave  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  interfere  Avith  them. 

The  Patronages  vested  in  the  Professors,  as  Avell  as  those  vested  in  the  Crown, 
humbly  appear  to  us  to  be,  in  many  important  respects,  in  a  different  predicament. 
We  are  too  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  m  the  Avay  of  interfering  Avith  them, 
as  well  as  of  determining  the  problem  where  they  should  be  vested,  to  presume  to 
recommend  to  your  Majesty  any  definite  measure  of  change,  in  regard  to  them,  as 
part  of  the  Plan  of  Union  which  Ave  have  proposed.  But  as  your  Majesty  had 
appointed  us  to  report  our  vicAVs  upon  the  subject,  we  felt  that  Ave  should  not  have 
done  our  duty  if  we  hesitated  to  suggest  the  objections  which  occurred  to  us  as  to 
the  present  system,  and  also  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty's  consideration 
what  occiu-red  to  us  in  reference  to  the  body  in  Avhich,  in  our  opinion,  the  Patron- 
age might  be  vested  Avith  the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage. 

In  regard  to  the  Patronages  vested  in  the  Professors,  either  by  themselves  Professors, 
or  in  conjunction  Avith  the  Principal  and  Rector,  Ave  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
of  the  inexpediency  of  its  being  continued  on  its  present  footing.  The  Avit- 
nesses  examined  both  by  the  former  Commissioners  and  by  ourselves  in  general 
represented  it  as  a  system  that  Avorked  extremely  ill.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that,  in  one  sense,  the  Professors  of  a  College  have  a  most  substantial  interest  in 
having  the  vacant  offices  filled  by  persons  of  sufficient  attainments  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University,  and  thus  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Students ;  and  Ave 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  combinations  of  circumstances  in  the 
greater  Universities  that  nuiy  conduce  to  render  this  interest  an  available  check 
against  the  risk  of  the  Patronage  being  abused.  These,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  exist  in  Colleges  situated  hke  those  of  Aberdeen.  The  smallness  of  the 
endowments  tends  to  prevent  competitors  from  offering  themselves,  of  that  class 
Avhose  attainments  are  such  as  to  have  established  a  reputation  Avhich  would  have  the 
effect  of  enforcing  tiie  superiority  of  their  claims  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  ; 
while  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Students  being  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  chiefly  from  a  class  of  the  population  avIio  cannot 
afford  to  resort  to  more  distant  or  expensive  seminaries,  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
fessors to  select  the  most  distinguished  Candidate  is  less  dii'ect,  and  has  sometimes 
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been  found  insufficient  to  counteract  private  interests  in  individual  Candidates, 
which  are  apt  to  conflict  with  it.  There  is  further  risk  (to  which  we  advert,  as 
having  been  given  in  evidence,  and  which  is  quite  consistent  with  human  nature, 
although  we  know  of  no  actual  instance  of  it  in  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen)  of  a 
natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  many  persons  to  admit  an  individual  into  their  num- 
ber, who,  from  his  high  talents  and  attainments,  might  cast  themselves  into  the  shade. 

Another  important  element  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  tendency  of  this  species  of 
Patronage  to  create  cabals  in  a  College,  and,  by  introducing  jealousies  and  feuds, 
to  destroy  that  harmony  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  in  such  institutions,  and 
its  no  less  dangerous  tendency  to  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  College  to 
those  of  private  friendship  or  relationship,  by  mutual  compromises  among  the  electors. 
In  this  respect  the  system  of  Patronage  in  question  is  open  to  all  the  evils  and  abuses 
which  have  been  universally  found  attendant  on  tlie  self-elective  system,  which,  by 
removing  electors  from  the  direct  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  tending  to  foster 
individual  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  renders  self-elected 
bodies  the  worst  depositories  of  the  Patronage  of  important  public  offices. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  patronage  as  vested  in  the  Professors  of  Colleges, 
we  humbly  think  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  discontinued  in  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen.  We  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with  an  usage  of  long- 
standing, and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  some  persons  may  represent  as  consti- 
tuting a  vested  right  in  the  holders  of  such  patronage.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
of  the  soundness  of  the  distinction  between  private  patrimonial  interests  and  trusts 
held  for  the  public  benefit,  under  which  category  University  patronage  unquestion- 
ably falls ;  and  we  humbly  think  that,  in  legislating  upon  such  important  subjects, 
the  interests  of  the  public  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  either  to  the  prejudices  or  to 
the  mistaken  views  of  any  class  of  the  connnunity. 

Influenced  by  these  views,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  it  as  our  humble  opinion 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  transfer  the  patronage  vested  in  the  Professors  to  a 
quarter  where  it  may  be  vested  with  greater  advantage  to  the  public  interest ;  and 
we  do  so  with  the  less  hesitation,  that  we  have  recommended  an  increase  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Professors,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  obtain 
at  the  public  expense,  unless  accompanied  by  such  conditions  as  might  put  the 
educational  institutions  in  question  upon  the  footing  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interests. 

In  considering  to  what  body  the  Patronage  could  with  most  propriety  be  trans- 
ferred, we  had  chiefly  in  view  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown,  or  to  a  body  of  Electors  so  constituted  as  to  secure  it,  as  far 
as  possible  against  the  risk  of  abuse. 
Crown.  In  reference  to  University  patronage  as  vested  in  the  Crown,  it  becomes  us  to 

speak  Avith  the  greatest  respect  and  deference.  But  we  should  fail  in  discharging 
the  duty  entrusted  to  us  were  we  to  hesitate  in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  how- 
ever superior  it  may  be  to  the  patronage  vested  in  the  Professors  themselves,  it  is 
liable  to  considerable  objections,  as  applicable  at  least  to  the  Universities  of  Aber- 
deen. It  seems  to  us  of  great  importance  that  Universities  should  be  kept  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  political  influence,  Avhich  never  can  be  entirely  the  case  as  matters 
are  conducted  in  this  country,  while  the  patronage  of  the  Professorships  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  for  the  time  being.  Plowever  purely  it  may  be 
bestowed,  the  partialities  of  political  party  are  sure  to  engender  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  temptation  is  sometimes  considerable  to 
make  such  appointments  subservient  to  political  purposes,  especially  in  remote 
provinces  to  Avhicli  the  public  attention  is  but  little  directed,  and  in  reference  to 
the  appointments  in  Avhich  puldic  opinion  necessarily  constitutes  a  less  efficient 
control.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  doubted  hoAV  far  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
residing  in  the  Metropolis,  have  the  best  means  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  fitness  of  the  'Candidates.  These  considerations  induced  us 
Suggestions  as  to  to  hesitate  in  recommending  that  the  patronage  in  question  should  be  transferred  to 
vesting  Patronage  Crown,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  might  with 
greater  advantage  be  transierred  to  tlie  Kectorial  uourt,  as  bemg  composed  or 
persons  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  University,  having  the  best  access  to 
learn  and  appreciate  the  relative  merits  of  the  Candidates,  and  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  risk  of  being  influenced  by  any  motives  that  might  induce  them  to 
appoint  to  a  Professorship  any  other  than  the  individual  best  qualified  to  fill  it. 

The  Rectorial  Court,  while  composed  of  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
insitution,  forms  a  body  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  discussion,  and  not  so 
large  as  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility ;  wlule  being  of  an  elective 
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character,  it  is,  to  a  great  degree,  under  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion,  and,  Advantages  of. 
from  the  varied  composition  of  the  electoral  bodies  by  whom  the  Members  are  chosen, 
every  possible  security  is  afforded  against  any  improper  coalition  or  compromise. 

But,  with  a  view  still  further  to  secure  these  advantages,  we  would  humbly  Limitations  pro- 
suggest  the  propriety  of  the  absolute  patronage  being  vested  in  the  Rectorial  posed. 
Court  only  in  the  event  of  the  Members  being  unanimous  in  their  choice.  In 
case  of  their  being  divided  in  opinion,  we  humbly  recommend  that  both  Candi- 
dates, in  the  event  of  there  being  only  two,  and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  more 
than  two,  the  two  Candidates  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  Rectorial 
Court,  should  be  presented  to  the  Crown,  which  should  have  a  right  to  nominate 
one  of  them.  This  would  at  once  tend  to  ensure  more  full  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  Candidate  in  the  Rectorial  Court,  and  prevent  or 
defeat  any  improper  coalition  among  a  mere  majority  of  the  Members,  if  such  a 
thing  should  by  any  accident  happen. 

As  to  the  patronages  at  present  vested  in  the  Crown,  we  feel  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  stated.  We  have  already  intimated  our 
humble  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  disadvantages  of  the  system  and  of  the  benefits 
which  we  think  would  result  from  the  nomination  to  Professorships  being  vested 
in  the  Rectorial  Court,  or  in  some  body  constituted  on  analogous  principles.  We 
repeat,  however,  that  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  obstacles  that  may  present  them- 
selves to  any  such  arrangement  to  suggest  it  to  your  Majesty  as  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  the  Plan  of  Union  which  we  have  presumed  to  recommend,  although  we 
feel  that  we  should  have  failed  in  our  duty  had  we  Avithheld  the  expression  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  which  we  had  formed  upon  the  subject.  Having  expressed 
that  opinion,  we  beg  at  the  same  time  to  express  our  perfect  confidence  that,  if 
your  Majesty  shall  not  find  it  expedient  to  give  any  effect  to  it,  it  will  only  be 
because,  after  mature  consideration,  an  opposite  course  shall  be  found  more  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 

Whether  any  alteration  is  to  be  introduced  as  to  the  system  of  Patronage  or  not.  Vacancies  not  to  be 
or  whatever  that  alteration  may  l)e,  we  reconuuend  that  no  vacant  Professorship  pubiic"notice 
should  be  filled  up  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  vacancy  occurs  and  has  been 
fully  notified,  and  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  publish  a  list  of  the  Can- 
didates for  the  vacant  office. 

In  both  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  as  presently  constituted,  an  oath  of  the  Oaths  on  Gia- 
nature  of  a  religious  test  is  required  to  be  taken  previously  to  obtaining  a  Degree,  ^"i^^endix^^!'*?^" 
The  oath  differs  in  the  two  Universities.    In  Marischal  College  it  is  directly  cal-  ' ' 

culated  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics,  In  King's  College  the  terms  of  the  oath  are 
more  general,  and  therefore  less  exceptionaljle.  We  humbly  recommend  that  both 
of  these  oaths  should  be  abolished.  It  is  an  important  feature  'of  the  Scottish 
Universities  that  no  religious  test  is  required  from  the  students,  but  that  their 
Colleges  are  equally  open  to  all  classes,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  and 
we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended  to 
Graduates.  We  differ  widely  from  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  excluded  from  such  seminaries,  and  we  intend  to  offer  to  your 
Majesty  some  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  a  future  Report,  but  we  do  not  tliink 
that  the  interests  of  religion  can  be  promoted  by  the  injustice  of  excluding  any 
class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  either  from  the  instruction  or  the  honours  of  an 
Univerity,  on  account  of  their  religious  creed. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  effecting  an  Union  of  the  Uni- 
versities, we  suggested  to  the  Patrons  of  the  different  Professorships  in  both  Colleges  ' 
the  propriety  of  not  filling  up  any  vacancies  that  might  occur,  until  we  should  have 
an  ojjportunity  of  presenting  our  Report  to  Your  Majesty.  The  Chair  of  JMedicine 
in  King's  College  has  since  become  vacant ;  and  should  Your  IMajesty  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  approve  of  an  Union  of  the  Universities,  it  will  be  liiost  desirable 
that  it  be  carried  into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

ERROLL. 

AL.  BANNERMAN. 
WILLIAM  JACK,  D.D. 
DANIEL  DEWAK,  D.D. 
JOHN  CUN I NGH AME. 
JOHN  ABERCROI\IBIE,  M.D. 
WILLIAM  ANDERSON. 
ALEX.  E.  MONTEITH. 
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20  October  1837. 


Old  Aberdeen,  Friday,  20th  October  1837. 

.     Lord  CUNINGHAME  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hugh  Macj)herso7i,  Professor  of  Greek,  called  in  and  examined. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  printed  queries  which  were  sent  to  you  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners. 

1.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  since  your  examination 
before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason,  in  any  respect,  to  alter  or 
modify  any  opinion  which  you  may  have  then  expressed  ? — After  bestowing  every  attention 
on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  I  have  not  seen  reason  to  change  my  opinion 
regarding  that  question  as  delivered  here  to  the  former  Royal  Commission,  and  afterwards 
with  all  my  colleagues  in  a  communication  to  the  Lord  Advocate  in,  I  think,  March  1836. 

2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  colleges  into  one  corporation  is  expe- 
dient or  practicable ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University, 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course? — I  do  not  con- 
sider the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University,  as  suggested  in  this  query,  advisable. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union,  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections? — I  feel  that  this  University  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  rights 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  or  to  deserve  that  it  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  mere  concurrent  and 
divided  exercise  of  privileges  which  it  has  hitherto  wielded  independently.  To  merge  it  in 
any  other  institution  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,*  which  we  consider  of  paramount  authority, 
both  in  relation  to  our  own  duties  and  to  the  interests  of  the  northern  population  especially 
entrusted  to  our  care,  as  well  as  with  the  views  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments  expressed  in 
repeated  Acts  of  Ratification  of  our  Charters,  1617,  1633,  and  1670.  One  of  these  Acts  is  so 
strong  that,  with  permission  of  the  Board,  I  shall  read  an  extract  from  it — "And  his  Majestie, 
being  moved  with  fervent  zeal  of  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  religion,  and  with  an 
earnest  love  of  increase  of  policie,  and  having  therewith  a  special  regard  to  the  education  and 
upbringing  of  the  youth  in  this  kingdom  in  piety  and  learning,  and  specially  within  the  north 
parts  of  this  realm,  whereof  our  Soverane  Lord's  University  and  King's  College,  in  Auld 
Aberdene,  has  been  special  instructor  for  the  space  of  eight  score  eighteen  years,  or  thereby, 
since  the  first  foundation  of  the  samin ;  and,  understanding  that  the  said  University  and 
College  was  of  old  founded  and  erected  be  umquhile  King  James  the  Fourth,  of  worthie 
memorie,  for  serving  the  north  parts  of  this  realme,  and  endowed  by  him  with  most  ample 
privileges,"  &c.  The  other  Acts  are  equally  strong,  and  refer  to  the  same  object,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  north.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  first  instance  in  this  country  of  a  body,  so  consti- 
tuted and  so  confirmed,  being  dissolved  upon  grounds  of  alleged  expediency;  and  that,  when 
its  efficiency,  as  evinced  by  the  fidl  attendance  of  students  and  the  prosperous  state  of  its 
funds,  has  so  recently  been  acknowledged.  How  strongly  this  view  of  the  matter  has  struck 
the  population  of  the  great  district,  which  would  be  principally  affected  by  the  changes  now 
in  agitation,  and  from  which  we  derive  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  endowments  (as  the  list 
of  our  benefactors  will  show),  may  be  gathered  from  the  late  unanimous  expression  of  their 
sentiments.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  observation,  that,  since  the  appointment  of  the  late  Royal 
Commission,  no  additional  endowments  have  been  conferred  on  this  College. 

In  reference  to  what  you  have  last  stated,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any 
interval  of  16  years  in  the  previous  history  of  the  King's  College,  during  which  you  had  no 
endowments  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  there  may  have  been. 

Have  the  goodness  to  proceed  with  your  answer  to  Question  3. — Finally,  while  so  many 
objections  crowd  on  my  mind,  I  can  see  no  counterbalancing  advantages  to  the  public  in 
changes  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  society  which  they  are  intended  to  benefit; 


*  See  Prima  Erectio,  Evidence,  p.  129, 1.  13. 
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especially  as,  without  any  extinction  of  rights,  violation  of  charters,  or  perversion  of  trust- 
funds,  any  improvements  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  could  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
regular  existing  academical  authorities. 

4.  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  ■would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  that  case ;  in  particular, 
whether  the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Corporation,  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into 
one  University? — This  question  appears  to  me  to  proceed  on  an  assumption  of  a  union  being     20  October  1837. 
advisable,  of  which  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as 
to  the  latter  plan? — To  this  question  I  have  to  make  the  same  reply,  conceiving  that  I  have 
already  stated  my  opinion  regarding  it. 

6.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  should  be  taught  in  each  ?  In  particular,  if  your  opinion  is  that  there  should  be 
double  Ciiairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  do  you  think  that  there  are  students  at 
.present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double  Chairs  in  any  of  the 
other  branches  i* — Without  some  specific  plan  before  me  I  could  not  presume  to  give  any 
opinion  on  this  head. 

7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established  in  either  College  can 
either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present 
incumbent?  If  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either  College  you  would 
propose  to  be  altered  ? — Perhaps  some  modification  of  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
might  be  desirable,  and,  with  the  consent  of  parties,  obtained.  The  Medical  Chair  can  be 
restored  to  its  efficiency  without  any  legislation  on  the  subject;  and  the  extracts  of  the 
University  minutes,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  abundantly  show  that  the 
College  has  not,  on  this  point,  been  neglectful  of  its  duties. 

With  the  exception  of  some  further  regulation  of  the  two  classes  you  have  specified,  are 
you  of  opinion  tliat  none  of  the  other  classes  in  ]\.ing's  College  require  any  regulation? — I 
have  mentioned  these  as  being  the  more  striking  improvements  of  easy  access ;  and  unless 
there  was  a  specific  plan  before  me  I  have  no  other  suggestious  to  make.  In  regard  to 
question  8,  I  conceive  it  to  be  answered  in  my  reply  to  Question  6. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges  at  a  I'uture  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  ? — I  conceive 
that  the  new  Court  proposed  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  University 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  professors;  whilst  the  existing  Rectorial  Court  may  so  easily  answer 
every  useful  purpose.  The  transfer  to  extraneous  persons  of  property  expressly  directed  by 
the  founder  to  be  administered  by  this  Society,  and  which  has  been  advantageously  adminis- 
tered, would  be  equally  subversive  of  oin*  foundation  and  of  the  general  laws  of  property. 

Do  you  consider  the  objections  which  you  have  stated  as  applicable  to  the  union  of  King's 
College  and  Marischal  College  into  one  University  without  interfering  with  the  corporate  and 
patrimonial  rights  of  each  College  as  at  present  established  ? — I  think  my  former  answers 
comprehend  this — it  does  not  appear  to  me  therefore  that  any  new  answer  is  required. 

Do  you  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  Professor  of  Logic  to  complete  the  curriculum  of 
the  Arts  ? — I  do  not  assert  that  generally ;  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  without  having  some  specific  plan  before  me. 

Could  you  explain  to  the  Commission  a  little  more  specially  what  suggestions  you  would 
make  with  respect  to  the  Professorship  of  Law  ? — That  I  conceive  depends  entirely  on  the 
general  plan  which  the  Commission  may  think  proper  to  sketch  out. 

You  have  mentioned  that  any  change  in  the  Professorship  of  Law  should  be  with  the 
consent  of  parties, — was  there  any  stipulation  made  with  the  Professor  of  Law  at  the  period 
of  his  appointment  ? — No.  The  consent  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  answer  to  Question  7 
referred  to  the  consent  of  the  Crown  or  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  the  Professor  of  Law. 

It  is  ascertained  by  general  reference  that  Latin,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  are 
taught  by  one  Professor, — is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  a  proper  arrangement  ? — It  is  not  my 
opinion  that  this  is  the  best  arrangement.  That  arrangement  was  at  first  accidental, — it  arose 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Society  at  the  time  it  was  entered  into. 

How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  that  arrangement  was  gone  into  ? — I  think  it  was  about  the 
year  1817  or  1818. 

Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  make  another  arrangement  as  to  these  classes  since  the  last 
Commissioners  made  their  Report? — No  attempt  has  been  made  since  then  as  to  another 
arrangement,  the  same  circumstances  that  led  to  this  arrangement  have  continued  down  till 
now. 

Do  you  think  that  Medicine  can  be  so  taught  in  one  class  as  to  enable  the  University  to  give 
Medical  degrees  upon  satisfactory  instruction  to  the  graduates? — Degrees  were  never  granted 
to  individuals  who  had  not  studied  regularly  somewhere.  With  the  view  of  supplying  these 
defects  alluded  to,  the  University  has  lately  appointed  Lecturers  on  the  different  branches  of 
Medical  Science. 

Have  these  Lecturers  been  appointed  exclusively  by  King's  College,  or  by  this  College  in 
conjunction  with  Marischal  College? — They  have  been  appointed  alternately  under  an 
arrangement  between  the  two  bodies. 

Did  the  Lecturers  so  appointed  lecture  here  or  at  Marischal  College  ? — The  Lecturers 
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University  of      appointed  were  permitted  to  lecture  where  it  was  most  convenient  for  them,  having  no  salaries 
Aberdeen.        fro^i  the  College. 
Kin"-'s  Colleo-e  i'^  poi"t  of  fact,  did  they  lectvn-e  in  King's  College  or  in  New  Aberdeen? — Being 

professional  men,  and  in  practice  in  New  Aberdeen,  they  thought  fit  to  lecture  in  New 
Professor  Aberdeen. 

Macpherson.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  may  have  escaped  you  for  the  moment ;  but  recal  to  your  recol- 

20  October  183"  lection  if  it  was  not  part  of  the  actual  arrangement  that  the  Lecturers  should  lecture  in 
Marischal  College? — If  this  be  the  case  it  has  escaped  me;  but  we  would  have  at  once 
acceded  to  such  an  arrangement  if  so  proposed. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Colleges  remain  separate  as  they  are,  do  you  think  that  any 
change  in  regard  to  the  patronage  could  be  advantageously  made,  adequate  compensation 
being  made  to  the  present  Professors  ? — I  have  no  conception  of  any  compensation  that  could 
be  made  to  the  Professors  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  patronage  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
founder, — I  mean  any  pecuniary  compensation. 

V'ou  have  seen,  of  course,  a  copy  of  the  Commission  appointing  the  present  Commissioners? 
— I  know  that  they  have  been  appointed. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  at  all  to  offer  to  us  regarding  King's  College? — Under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  I  would  decline  offering  any  suggestion. 


Professor  Fleming. 
'20  October  1837. 


Dr.  John  Fleming,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  called  in  and  examined. 

1.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  examina- 
tion beibre  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason,  in  any  respect,  to  alter  or 
modify  any  opinion  which  j'ou  may  have  then  expressed? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
College  at  the  time  of  the  former  Commission,  and  this  question  is  not  therefore  applicable 
to  me. 

2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University, 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course? — I  am  of 
opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  into  one  corporation  is  expedient  and  practicable;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University,  for  the  purposes  of 
regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges,  is  a  most  objection- 
able course. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections  ? — My  answer  to  the  preceding  query  supersedes  any  answer  to 
this. 

If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  that  case  ?  In  particular,  whether 
the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  into  one  corporation,  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into  one 
University  ? — In  regard  to  the  first  clause,  I  answer  that  I  would  have  communicated  my 
views  long  before  this  time  to  the  Commission,  in  terms  of  the  requisition,  had  it  not  appeared 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  my  colleagues  that  any  such  communication  was  inexpedient  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  I  was  likewise  restrained  from  the  circumstance  of  my 
being  the  junior  member  of  the  University,  and  consequently  possessed  of  the  least  experience 
respecting  the  value  of  existing  arrangements.  In  consequence  of  the  notice  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission  to  be  held  here  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  union,  I  did  take  a 
general  view  of  the  subject  in  its  different  bearings,  and  I  put  down  these  views  in  the  form  of 
notes,  which  I  shall  read  if  the  Commission  wish  it,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  explana- 
tions that  may  be  required.  [^Witness  then  read  his  notes,  which  were  handed  to  the 
Secretary.'\ 

In  the  arrangements  suggested  by  you  respecting  the  fees,  do  you  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion of  an  increase  of  the  present  endowments  of  the  Professors  ? — I  do  proceed  on  that  sup- 
position ;  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  words,  as  I  consider  an  additional  endowment  indis- 
pensable. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  would  be  as  great  an  attendance  upon  a  Natural  Philosophy 
Class,  if  taught  at  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  as  there  would  be  if  that  class  were  taught 
within  the  New  Town  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  the  seat  of  trade  and  manufactures? — I  would  not 
imagine  that  there  could  be  a  great  difference;  and  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
matter  of  fact, — the  numbers  connected  with  the  manufactures  who  do  attend  at  this  moment 
the  present  class  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  incompatibility,  or  unpleasant  feelings,  on  the 
part  of  a  Professor  on  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  giving  his  lectures  either  within 
Marischal  College,  or  at  any  convenient  place  in  New  Aberdeen  which  might  be  thought 
most  suitable  for  collecting  the  greatest  number  of  students  of  science? — I  should  think, 
for  many  considerations,  it  would  be  felt  inconvenient,  and  would  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  dis- 
agreeable. 

Do  you  think  that  a  feeling  which  might  be  soon  got  over  ? — I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
might  be  before  it  would  be  got  over ;  I  am  satisfied  it  would  exist  in  the  mean  time. 

If  such  an  arrangement  could  be  effected,  would  it  not  lead  to  very  great  economy  in 
the  arrangement,  by  probably  saving  some  of  the  double  Chairs  ? — It  would  unquestionably 
lead  to  economy  if  it  saved  any  of  the  double  Chairs. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  imposing  too  much  labour  on  any  Professor  to  teach  the 
same  elementary  classes  both  at  King's  College  and  within  Marischal  College  at  the  same  time  ? 
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— T  should  think  it  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  at  the  same  time  laborious,  considering  the 
session  as  being  in  the  winter  season ;  and  in  rain  and  snow  it  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 

Are  not  the  greater  number  of  students  for  the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  are  classes  for  advanced  youth,  to  be  expected  from  New  Aberdeen  ? — No, 
because  the  Marischal  College  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  seat  of  learning  for  the  inhabitants   Professor  Fleming, 
of  New  Aberdeen ;  while  King's  College  is  resorted  to  by  the  youth  of  the  M'hole  of  the 
North  of  Scotland. 

Are  the  greater  number  of  students  who  attend  the  classes  of  King's  College  resident 
within  Old  Aberdeen,  or  are  the  majority  resident  in  New  Aberdeen  ? — Decidedly  the  majority 
reside  in  Old  Aberdeen. 

What  proportion  may  at  any  time  come  from  New  Aberdeen  ? — I  could  not  state  their 
number  at  present,  but  I  could  make  out  a  list  of  those  who  reside  in  New  Aberdeen  in  my 
own  class  ;  I  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  class.  A  return  might,  however,  be  furnished  as  to 
this. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  were  suppressed  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, as  you  suggest,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  hazard  of  a  private  lecturer  establish- 
ing himself  for  Natural  Philosophy  within  New  Aberdeen,  who  might  seriously  injure  the 
class  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  at  King's  College,  as  you  propose? — I  do  not 
think  any  injury  worth  considering  would  arise  from  that  source  ;  bvit  I  am  satisfied  that  as 
private  lecturers  have  established  themselves  when  there  have  been  two  chairs  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Colleges,  such  lecturers  would  likely  continue  to  attempt  to  teach. 

In  the  event  of  sufficient  funds  being  obtained  to  endow  double  chairs  in  the  whole  faculty 
of  Arts,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  education  would  result  from 
the  institution  of  such  double  chairs  ? — Most  decidedly,  as  tending  to  increase  much  of  the 
present  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out,  such  as  the  rivalship,  the  jealousy,  and  the  want  of 
co-operation  which  would  inevitably  prevail. 

Do  you  think  these  evils  would  be  either  removed,  or  in  any  respect  mitigated,  by  the  two 
Colleges  being  put  under  the  regulation  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  one  University  ? — I  do 
not  consider  that  these  evils  would  be  either  removed  or  mitigated  by  any  such  arrangement ; 
but  that  they  would  be  immeasurably  aggravated.  The  tendency  of  my  opinion  is,  as  already 
explained,  that  double  Chairs  are  disadvantageous  in  all  the  branches ;  and  I  have  merely 
suggested  their  limited  number  and  continuance  in  order  to  obviate  existing  prejudices. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  great  obstacle  to  classes  connected  with  Intellectual 
Philosophy  being  taught  in  King's  College,  and  those  connected  with  Natural  Philosophy 
being  taught  in  Marischal  College,  without  reference  to  the  foundations  to  which  Professors 
may  respectively  belong? — Leaving  out  of  view  the  foundations,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
transfer  of  any  class  in  the  Curriculum  of  Arts  from  King's  College,  such  as  Natural 
Philosophy,  would  be  keenly  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  ought 
not  in  prudence  to  be  proposed. 

In  the  proposal  which  you  have  made  for  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  have  you  considered 
whether  any  additional  buildings  or  accommodation  would  be  required  in  King's  College  for  a 
museum,  apparatus  rooms,  or  otherwise  ? — Buildings  would  be  required  for  a  museum,  and 
likewise  for  a  botanical  garden. 

Have  you  seen  the  plans  of  the  new  buildings  of  Marischal  College,  or  are  you  aware  of 
the  number  of  students  that  may  be  accommodated  in  these  buildings  when  finished  ? — I  have 
not  seen  the  plans,  and  do  not  know  the  extent  of  accommodation  provided. 

Assuming  now  that  when  these  buildings  are  completed  they  shall  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  students  that  have  hitherto  attended  College,  do  you  not  think  it 
possible  that  a  good  number  of  students  that  attend  King's  College  from  the  northern  districts 
may  resort  to  Marischal  College? — I  cannot  perceive  any  new  temptation  that  would  arise  to 
the  students  from  the  circumstance  of  new  accommodation  being  gained  there.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  old  buildings  were  or  were  not  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 

Be  good  enough  to  attend  to  the  5th  Question;  viz.,  "  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may 
be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend  the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the 
respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise 
settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing  Professors  for  the  loss  thereof 
during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as  to  the  latter  plan  ?" — I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  the  patronage,  if  a  union  be  effected,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  present  incumbents  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  patronage. 

Assuming  the  probability  of  an  union  taking  place  between  the  two  Colleges,  would  there 
be  any  objection,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  present  Professors,  that  the  vacancy 
should  not  be  filled  up? — If  a  satisfactory  arrangement  were  entered  into,  and  a  probability 
of  the  union  ttiking  place,  I  should  think  such  an  arrangement  expedient  in  such  circumstances. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  the  arrangements  into  effect  immediately, 
or  progressively,  as  circumstances  might  admit  of? — It  would  be  desirable  to  carry  these 
arrangements  respecting  the  union  of  the  Colleges  immediately  into  effect,  were  funds  for 
accomplishing  the  object  to  be  procured. 


\The  following  Notes  were  ordered  to  be  added  as  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  rL-itness.'\ 

Notes  in  reference  to  an  Union  of  the  Kings  and  Mitrischal  Colleges  into  one  University,  to 
be  denominated  the  "  University  of  Aberdeen.''^ 
I.  The  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  Union. 
1.  There  is  a  superfluity  of  teachers  in  some  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  a  deficiency 
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in  others,  occasioning  a  mutual  starvation  in  the  Colleges,  and  a  stinted  supply  of  education  to 
the  public. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  rivalship  between  the  institutions,  there  is  little  or  no  cordiality 
amonof  the  teachers  from  the  continual  clashincr  of  their  interests. 

3.  Without  the  suppression  of  the  double  Chairs,  funds  might  not  be  obtained  for  augment- 
ing the  very  limited  salaries  of  the  present  incumbents,  and  for  the  endowment  of  those  new 
Professorships  which  are  required. 

4.  Though  accommodations  for  the  Medical  School  are  in  the  course  of  erection  in  Marischal 
College,  that  School  cannot  grant  degrees  in  Medicine  unless  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  King's 
College  as  a  University. 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  institution  in  Old  Aberdeen  having  been  a  studium  generaJe,  or 
University,  from  its  foundation  in  1494;  recognised  as  such,  distinctly,  in  its  last  Parliamentary 
Charter,  1G70 ;  at  the  Union  being  one  of  the  foiir  Universities  of  Scotland ;  and  recognised 
as  such  to  the  present  day  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  has  full  power  to  grant  degrees  in 
all  the  faculties  as  "  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen." 

The  institution  in  the  New  Town  was  a  College  or  Gymnasium  at  its  foundation  in  1593,  a 
century  later  than  the  erection  of  the  University.  It  preserved  this  character  of  a  College  in 
its  last  Parliamentary  Cliarter  1661 ;  and  is  denominated  by  an  Act  of  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland  1669  (see  Evidence,  223),  the  "  Newton  College"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  University,  called  the  King's  College  of  Aberdeen."  Although  it  is  acknowledged  to  have 
a  right  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts,  it  is  considered  as  having  no  authority  from  Royal  Charter, 
Papal  Bull,  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  other  legitimate  source  of  power,  ancient  or  modern,  to 
grant  Degrees  in  Laws,  Divinity,  or  Medicine. 

6.  Divided  interests  and  consequent  defective  funds  have  prevented  these  institutions  from 
forming  a  Museum,  so  that  the  great  Commercial  City  of  Aberdeen  is,  in  this  respect,  greatly 
inferior  to  Perth,  Peterhead,  Banff,  Inverness,  and  many  other  provincial  towns.  The  same 
circumstances  have  likewise  prevented  a  Philosophical  Society  from  thriving. 

7.  The  Books  from  Stationers'  Hall,  belonging  to  King's  College,  as  one  of  the  four 
Universities  of  Scotland,  are  not  accessible  to  the  Students  of  Marischal  College. 

Considering  all  circumstances  in  their  near  and  remote  bearings,  it  does  not  appear  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  these  evils  wovild  vanish,  were  a  suitable  Union  effected  between 
the  two  intitutions. 

II.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  effecting  the  Union. 

1.  The  jealous  rivalry  between  the  institutions,  which  extends  to  the  towns  in  v/hich  they 
are  situate,  and  is  now  in  some  measure  hereditary,  renders  the  love  of  victory  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  higher  sentiments. 

2.  The  very  strong  feelings  of  irritation  prevailing  in  King's  College  arising  from  the  treat- 
ment received  from  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  the  Royal  Grant,  and  by  which  favouritism 
towards  the  institution  in  the  New  Town  has  been  considered  as  strikingly  displayed.  These 
feelings  were  greatly  increased  by  the  character  of  the  Bills  which  have  been  subsequently 
introduced  into  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Aberdeen  Colleges,  and  by  which  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  King's  College  was  considered  as  contemplated, — while,  in  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  the  composition  of  the  present  Com7nission  of  Visitation  is  viewed  as  partial 
to  Marischal  College,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  King's  College.  In  these  sentiments,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Scotland  unreservedly  participate,  feeling  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  University  peculiarly  their  own. 

3.  The  existence  of  venerable  and  extensive  buildingrs  at  King's  Colleoje,  and  those  new 
buildings  in  progress  at  Marischal  College,  render  unavoidable,  yet  somewhat  complex,  the 
distribution  of  the  classes  between  the  two  buildings. 

4.  The  existence  of  funds  belonging  to  each  institvition,  destined  for  the  endowment  of  the 
chairs  and  the  support  of  the  bursars,  which  have  been  acquired  from  various  sources. 

5.  The  interest  of  the  present  incumbents,  the  adjustment  of  which  may  become  more 
complex  from  their  own  prejudices,  and  such  as,  through  their  means,  may  be  excited  in  the 
public  mind. 

6.  An  aversion  -on  the  part  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  to  have  the 
expense  of  education  increased  by  an  addition  of  chairs  to  the  curriculum,  increase  of  fees,  or 
a  lengthening  of  the  Session. 

These  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  the  advantages  of  an  union  secured,  by  the  present 
Commission  of  Visitation  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  whole  case,  and  adjusting  the 
arrangements  with  equity  and  prudence. 

III.  Principles  to  be  acted  upon  in  arranging  the  plan  of  Union. 

1.  To  advance  the  interests  of  education  and  religion  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  Charters,  Deeds  of  Mortification,  and  other 
usually  respected  arrangements. 

3.  To  protect  fully  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  present  incumbents,  and  to  respect,  as 
much  as  practicable,  their  feelings,  and  even  their  prejudices. 

4.  To  keep  in  view  the  opinions  and  even  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  without  overlooking,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  and  even  prejudices  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Town  of  Aberdeen. 

IV.  Plan  of  Union. 

Keeping  all  these  circumstances  steadily  in  view,  the  following  plan  of  union  seemsequitable 
and  practicable,  on  the  supposition  that  no  public  aid  is  to  be  furnished,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  best  use  of  present  resources. 
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1.  To  keep  the  funds  of  the  two  institutions  perfectly  distinct,  and  under  the  management 
of  the  Endowed  Professors  belonging  to  each  College.  The  two  Boards  of  Management  to  be 
termed  the  Council  of  King's  College  and  the  Council  of  Maris  chat  College. 

2.  In  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  Chairs,  the  Professors  shall  derive  their  endowments 
from  the  funds  of  the  College  in  which  they  perform  their  duties.    Thus  the  members  of  the  Professor  Fleming. 
Council  would  be  those  individuals  in  daily  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  personally  inte- 
rested in  the  improvement  of  the  funds  under  their  care. 

3.  That  all  the  endowed  Professors,  i.  e.  the  members  of  the  two  Councils,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University,  and  that  this  Court  shall  have  the  control  over 
the  general  discipline  of  the  College. 

4.  That  all  Lecturers  who  shall  become  endowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  University, 
shall  become  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  to  which  they  are  attached,  with  a  right 
to  share  in  any  improvement  of  the  funds  which  may  take  place  subsequent  to  their  entry, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are,  at  present,  members  of  either 
College. 

5.  That  there  shall  be  no  double  Chairs  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
nor  in  the  Arts,  except  in  the  case  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  if  considered  expedient. 

The  latter  part  of  this  arrangement,  though  highly  objectionable  as  occupying  upwards  of 
£500  of  the  funds,  which  might  otherwise  be  profitably  employed,  adapts  itself  to  two  classes 
of  prejudices. 

a.  It  would  prevent  the  junior  and  most  numerous  classes  in  the  Arts  from  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed would  be  the  case,  in  the  event  of  an  union,  unmanageably  large, — though  those  by 
whom  such  an  evil  is  anticipated  and  dreaded,  have  overlooked  the  present  crowded  state  of 
the  second  Greek  and  Latin  Classes  in  both  Colleges,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  accumulated 
students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Sessions. 

b.  It  would  satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  New  Aberdeen,  because  the  youth  of  that  city  would 
not  require  to  travel  during  the  two  first  years  of  their  Curriculum  to  King's  College,  in  the 
Old  Town.  This  objection  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  being  wholly  transferred  to  the  Old  Town, 
as  was  contemplated  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Commission,  vanishes  when  the  site  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow  University,  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants,  is  considered  ;  and 
especially  when  this  is  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  many  students  voluntarily 
reside  in  the  New  Town,  and,  disrej^ardinor  the  distance,  attend  at  King's  CoUeere. 

6.  That  the  Principal  of  the  University  be  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  two  institutions, 
m  the  event  of  the  Government  refusing  to  furnish  a  salary,  which  would  place  him  apart  from 
the  respective  College  Councils. 

7.  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Theology  be  rendered  complete  in  King's  College ;  that 
the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Law  be  established  in  Marischal  College,  together  with  a 
moiety  of  the  Arts,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  arrangement  is  considered  as  depending  on  the  superior  antiquity, 
chartered  rights,  and  more  numerous  attendance  at  King's  College,  and  its  being  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  North  of  Scotland,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  condition  of  the  New  Town  of 
Aberdeen,  as  the  seat  of  the  Infirmary  and  Courts  of  Law. 

Any  attempt  to  render  imperfect  the  present  Curriculum  of  Arts  in  King's  College  would 
unavoidably  rouse  the  active  opposition  of  the  North  of  Scotland  to  a  measure,  which  would 
be  viewed  as  contemplating  the  ultimate  extinction  of  King's  College  as  a  School  of  Arts. 
It  may  be  added  that  parents  in  the  North  are  exceedingly  partial  to  the  retirement  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  to  the  family  character  of  the  establishment,  reposing  great  confidence  in  the 
value  of  the  professorial  inspection  of  their  sons,  which  prevails. 

The  proposed  arrangement  is  nearly  that  which  was  recommended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Commission,  with  the  exception  of  the  moiety  of  the  Arts,  reluctantly,  for  the  reason  stated 
above,  conceded  to  New  Aberdeen. 

8.  It  is  presumed  that  the  public  grants  to  the  two  Colleges  will  be  continued,  and  may  be 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  proposed  arrangement  as  a  portion  of  the  funds  admitting  of  dis- 
tribution. 
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King's  College. 

Principal  

Divinity  

Oriental  Languages  

Sub-principal  and  Professor  of  Greek, 

Humanist  

Mathematics  

Natural  Philosophy  

Moral  Philosophy  

Civilist  ...  

Mediciner  


£.     s.  d. 

Faculty  of  Theology     .    852    3  7tV 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine  1,282  15    1  rV 
Total  Endowment  


X. 

s. 

u. 

280 

18 

11 A 

404 

7 

166 

17 

199 

2 

q  3 

188 

4 

^  1  2 

168 

12 

169 

7 

Q  3 

171 

13 

liA 

184 

10 

201 

4 

4tV 

2,134  IS  9 


2,134  18  9 


Marischal  College. 

Principal  

Divinity  

Oriental  lianguages  

Church  History  

First  Regent,  Latin  and  Natural 

History  

Second  Kegent,  Greek  .... 
Third  Regent,  Natural  Philosophy  . 
Fourth  Regent,  Moral  Philosophy  . 

Mathematics  

Medicine  

Chemistry  

Total  Endowment.     .     .  £ 


324  5  9^ 

119  0  0 

67  4  0 

50  0  0 


184 

184 

184 

184    5  8J 

198    5  lOi 
46  11  8 
73    0  0 


1,615  10  If 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  PRESENT  ENDOWMENTS. 


King's  College. 

Principal  from  King's  College  . 

I.  Divinity  

Biblical  Criticism  .... 
Oriental  Languages  £166  +  34 
Church  History  £50  +  50  +  67 


Endowment  of  Theological  Faculty 

From  King's  College  .  .  852 
From  Marischal  College      .  117 


IL 


Arts. 

Latin,  as  at  present  

Greek,  ditto  

Mathematics,  ditto  

Natural  Philosophy,  ditto  .... 

Moral  Philosophy  

Logic,  Civilist's  Salary  

Natural  History,  Mediciner's  Salary  . 

Endowment  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  £ 


£.  s.  d. 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

167  0  0 


967    0  0 


967    0  0 


1,282  15 


Excess  of  Endowment  Ss.  lj\d. 


Marischal  College. 

Principal  

Oriental  Languages,  transferred 
Church  History,  ditto 


Civil  Law  and  Political  Economy 
Scots  Law  


Latin  or  First  Regent  .... 
Greek  or  Second  Regent 
Mathematics,  as  at  present  . 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Surgery  

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

Materia  Medica  

Midwifery  

Chemistry 

Botany  ■  . 

£ 


£. 

s. 

d. 

200 

0 

0 

67 

4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

134 

5 

Si 

184 

5 

198 

5 

loi 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1,634    1  31 
Deficiency  of  Endowment  £18.  11^.  Ijrf. 


University  of 
Aberdeen. 

King's  College. 

Professor  Fleming-. 


20  October  1837. 


The  following  remarks  may  illustrate  the  practical  character  of  the  plan  : — 

Theology. 

a.  Unless  the  Principal  be  enjoined  to  teach  one  of  the  Classes,  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  endowment,  and  even  if  all  the  Professors  had  £200  of  salary,  their  incomes  would  be  inferior 
to  the  "  small  livings"  in  the  church. 

b.  The  present  Professorship  of  Church  History  could  be  easily  transferred  to  King's  Col- 
lege by  the  Crown,  or,  if  considered  expedient,  might  remain  in  the  mean  time  attached  to 
Marischal  College. 

c.  The  greatest  organical  change  in  this  department  would  be  the  transference  of  the 
Chair  of  Divinity  from  Marischal  College  to  King's  College,  to  be  ultimately  endowed  from  the 
funds  of  King's  College. 

d.  If  the  Chair  of  Oriental  Languages  of  Marischal  College  could  not,  by  an  equitable 
arrangement  with  the  Patron,  be  incorporated  with  the  one  in  King's  College,  it  might  con- 
tinue united  with  Marischal  College,  and  have  allotted  to  it  the  department  of  the  Modern 
Oriental  Languages. 

e.  The  fees  from  the  Theological  Students  to  be  limited  in  amount.  They  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  defective  endowments. 

Arts. 

In  the  King's  College  there  would  be  required  two  organical  changes. 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  Civil  Law  Chair  into  one  of  Logic.  This,  however,  may  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  if  two  classes  of  Moral  Philosophy  were  taught  by  the  same  Professor;  the 
first  or  elementary  one  embracing  Logic.  In  this  case  the  Chair  may  be  transferred  to 
Marischal  College,  and  the  Endowment  applied  to  aid  the  funds  of  King's  College. 
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2.  The  conversion  of  the  Chair  of  Medicine  into  a  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His-  University  of 

tory.    The  Chairs  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  of  King's  College  to  be  thus  trans-  Aberdeen. 

ferred  to  Marischal  College.  King^ollese. 

In  Marischal  College  the  following  changes  would  be  necessary  : — 

Theologtj. 

The  Divinity  Chair  to  be  transferred,  and  ultinnately  endowed  from  the  funds  of  King's 
College.  Church  History  to  be  transferred  to  King's  College,  together  with  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, or  regulated  as  above. 

Arts. 

The  first  Regent  to  be  restricted  to  Latin,  instead  of  having  conjoined  with  it  Civil  History, 
Natural  History,  and  even  Greek. 

The  second  Regent  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  remain  as  at  present. 

The  third  and  fourth  Regents,  or  the  Cliairs  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
to  be  suppressed. 

With  respect  to  the  Apparatus  in  Natural  Philosophy,  which  would  thus  require  to  be 
transferred  to  King's  College,  compensation  could  be  given  from  the  funds  of  King's  College 
to  the  Library  of  Marischal  College. 

With  respect  to  the  Astronomical  apparatus  of  both  Colleges,  it  would  be  expedient,  with 
a  view  to  the  institution  of  a  class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  King's 
College,  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  appointed  to  conduct  that 
department  under  his  superintendence. 

There  would  be  added  to  Marischal  College  tlie  Chair  of  Civil  Law,  to  be  endowed  with 
the  funds  of  a  Regent's  Chair:  this,  with  the  addition  of  the  Lectureship  on  Scotch  Law  and 
Conveyancing,  would  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Marischal  College. 

The  Chairs  in  the  Medical  Faculty  to  be  instituted  could  be  endowed  from  the  funds  set 
free,  which  are  at  present  attached  to  the  Principality,  the  Divinity  Chair,  and  the  two 
Regents'  Chairs  suppressed. 

Until  an  endowment  can  be  obtained  for  the  Lectureship  of  Botany,  and  for  the  Botanical 
Garden,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  prevails  at  present,  or  one  with  the  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  might  be  agreed  upon. 

Museum. 

This  ought  to  be  attached  to  King's  College,  because  of  tlie  Class,  but,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, on  account  of  the  free  air  of  the  site  of  Old  Aberdeen  when  compared  with  the 
New  Town,  where  the  smoke  from  the  numerous  manufactories  would  not  only  render  it 
impossible  to  preserve  many  delicate  objects  suitably,  but  wliere,  even  for  ordinary  articles,  a 
considerable  annual  exjjense  would  be  unavoidable  to  keep  them  in  decent  cleanliness. 

Library. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  in  the  event  of  sucli  an  imion,  for  each  College  to  receive  one 
half  (or  rather  for  Marischal  College  to  receive  one-third,  as  the  established  rule  for  division 
of  grants)  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the  Treasury  for  the  Stationers'-Hall  books,  and  for 
all  the  Professors  of  the  University,  Matriculated  Students,  and  Members  of  the  Univ'ersity 
Court,  to  have  equal  access  to  both  libraries. 

Perhaps  the  Colleges  might  agree  to  allow  all  the  books  on  Physical  Science  and  Literature 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  and  those  on  Law  and  Medicine  in  Marischal 
College. 

Curriculum. 

By  the  plan  of  union  contemplated,  in  tlie  two  first  Sessions,  attendance  may  be  given 
either  at  Marischal  College  or  King's  College; — diu'ing  tlie  two  last,  at  King's  College  fthat 
attendance  be  required  on  Natiu-al  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History, 
during  the  tico  last  Sessions.  This  seems  of  vast  importance  to  give  the  Students  time  to 
reflect,  and  to  acquire  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  subjects  which,  according  to  the  present 
mode,  are  hurriedly  studied,  and  probably  on  that  account  too  frequently  forgotten. 

It  has  been  objected  by  the  Senatus  of  Marischal  College  (Ev.  p.  326)  against  the  study 
of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  year,  that  by  such  an  union  of  studies  the  mind 
would  be  filled  with  "  ideas  totally  opposite  to  each  other  ;"  that  it  would  compel  the  students 
"to  familiarize  themselves  at  the  same  time  with  two  totally  diflerent  kinds  of  evidence ;  and, 
in  short,  to  have,  in  a  manner,  two  different  habits  of  mind." 

The  confining  of  the  study  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  last  year  of  the  Session 
would  be  obviously  unsuitable.  But  surely  the  incongruity  of  Greek,  Latin,  Civil  History, 
Natural  History,  and  Mathematics  during  the  second  Session,  as  at  present,  in  Marischal 
College,  is  as  obvious  as  in  the  case  objected  to. 

The  objection  to  the  present  plan,  as  leading  to  an  increase  of  expense  in  the  Curriculum, 
is  surely  of  small  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  upwards  of  £1,600  per  annum  are 
expended  in  the  support  of  Bursars  at  King's  College  alone,  and  that  upwards  of  £250  of 
that  sum  are  given  away  to  the  Bursars  by  competition.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  order  to 
secure  an  University  education,  porerty  forms  no  impediment. 

Honours. 

It  is  suggested  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Session,  Students  qualified  shall  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art  s, -.uid  that  those  Students  who,  in  addition,  shall  have  attended 
Civil  Law,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Practical  Astronomy,  and  been  found  qualified,  shall 
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receive  the  degree  o?  Master  of  Arts ;  and  that  the  higher  honours  in  Law,  Divinity,  and 
Medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  except  on  those  in  possession  of  the  inferior  degrees. 

Students  of  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine  may  attend  these  Supplementary  Classes,  when 
they  find  it  suitable,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  studies.  This  arrangement  would,  in 
a  srreat  deofree,  remove  the  evil  of  adding  to  the  number  of  Sessions. 

All  honours  to  be  publicly  conferred  by  the  Senatus  of  the  University,  the  site  of  which  to 
be  King's  College. 

University  Court, 

Assuming  that  a  University  Court,  if  exercising  other  powers  than  those  of  deciding  upon 
appeals  from  the  Senatus  in  cases  of  expulsion,  the  superannuation  of  Professors  when  recom- 
mended by  the  Senatus,  and  of  auditing  the  Accounts,  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  respecta- 
bility and  efficiency  of  the  Senatus ;  it  is  probable  that  the  required  control  would  be  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  to  the  public  by  the  following  constitution  of  the  said  Court : — 

1.  Chancellor,  to  be  a  Peer,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Senatus,  and  to  continue  in 
office  five  years. 

This  arrangement  would  form  a  connexion  between  the  University  and  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  guard  against  the  injurious  consequences  of  indolence  or  old  age. 

2.  Rector,  to  be  elected  annually,  on  the  first  week  the  Session,  by  the  Students  who  have 
entered  the  classes  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Curriculum,  by  those  of  one  years'  standing,  as 
A.B.,  and  all  of  A.M.  entered  in  any  of  the  classes  of  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity. 

This  mode  of  election  would  give  a  popular  character  to  this  member  of  the  Court,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Students,  furnish  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiently  large  and  intelligent  constituency, 
and,  by  fixing  the  election  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  avoid  the  acknowledged  existing 
evil  in  Marischal  College  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Students  at  the  most  important 
period  of  the  Session. 

3.  The  Lord  Provost  of  New  Aberdeen. 

4.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Old  Aberdeen. 

The  presence  of  these  two  officials  would,  in  reference  to  the  property  of  the  Colleges,  and 
the  Burse  Funds  especially,  give  the  public  full  confidence  in  their  good  management. 

5.  The  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County. 

6.  The  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City. 

These  two  members  of  the  Court  would  render  the  House  of  Commons  more  accessible,  in 
any  case,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  University  might  be  concerned. 

7.  The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen. 

There  is  an  objection  against  the  Principal  being  a  member  of  this  Court,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  head  of  the  Senatus. 

In  the  preceding  notes  the  present  funds  have  been  exclusively  considered.  But  surely, 
when  the  importance  of  the  object  is  fully  contemplated — the  interests  of  education  in  the 
north  of  Scotland — the  expectation  seems  reasonable  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  will 
recommend  in  their  Report  that  a  more  liberal  scale  of  endowment  be  adopted  toward  the 
teachers  of  youth  in  this  University  during  the  period  of  their  active  labours  ;  and  that  pro- 
vision be  likewise  made  for  their  retirement  when,  from  old  age  or  other  circumstances,  their 
usefulness  shall  have  become  impaired. 

Plan  of  a  Curriculum  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  : — 


I.  Session. 
Hours  per  Day. 


Latin  . 
Greek  . 
Mathematics 


.  2 

.  2 
.  I 

—5 


Fees. 
£.   s.  d.  £.  s 
2    2  0 
2    2  0 
2    2  0 
  6 


6  0 


Latin  . 
Greek  . 
Mathematics 


II.  Session. 

.  I 
.  1 
.2 

—4 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1    1  0 


3    3  0 


Nat.  History  . 
Nat.  Philosophy 
Mor.  Philosophy 


Nat.  History  . 
Nat.  Philosophy 
Mor.  Philosophy 


III.  Session. 
.  11      .  . 

.  .  . 

— 4J- 

IV.  Session, 

.  1        .  . 

.  1 

.  1        .  . 

—3 


2  2  0 
2  2  0 
2    2  0 


6    6  0 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1    1  0 


3    3  0 


Total  .    .    .  £18  18  0 
Principal's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  three  hours  a-week. 
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Siqyplementanj  Classes.  University  of 

Civil,  Law,  and  Political  Economy.  Aberdeen. 
Chemistry.  College. 
Botany. 


Practical  Astronomy.  Professor  Fleming. 


The  fees  are  here  contemplated,  as  on  a  reduced  scale,  on  the  supposition  that  a  higher 
endowment  will  be  given  to  the  Chairs.  By  such  an  arrangement  a  more  complete  system  of 
education  would  be  furnished  to  the  youth  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  without  an  increase  of 
expense. 

Dit  ties  of  the  Sessions. 

In  the  first  and  second  Sessions  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  should  be  bestowed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classes,  on  Composition,  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Classical 
Geography ;  and,  in  the  Mathematical  Class,  to  practical  Triangulation,  Levelling,  &c. 

In  the  third  Session, — 

The  Natural  History  might  include  an  elementary  view  of  Chemical  Affinity — the  Ele- 
mentary  Bodies — the  union  of  those  constituting  Minerals — the  aggregation  of  minerals 
forming  Rocks — together  with  a  History  of  the  Air  and  the  Waters. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  might  include  an  examination  of  the  Corpuscular  Forces,  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  might  embrace  the  illustration  of  the  Nature  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers  and  their  suitable  employment. 

In  the  fourth  Session, — 

The  Natural  History  might  include  Zoology,  Phytology,  and  the  distribution  of  Organic 
Remains. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  might  embrace  the  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  and  their  application  to  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases  in  Nature  and  Art,  and  the 
Principles  of  Astronomy. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  might  embrace  the  Active  Powers  and  Ethics. 

The  Lectures  by  the  Principal,  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  would  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  present  course  of  study,  and  would  be  offered  to  the  Students,  after  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration in  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  third  Session,  respecting  the  Laws  of  Evidence. 

The  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  would  necessarily  depend 
on  the  particular  views  and  experience  of  the  Professors,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Senatus. 

In  its  general  character  the  plan  will  probably  recommend  itself,  because  it  preserves  the 
connexion  between  the  Professor  and  Student  for  two  Sessions,  and  keeps  the  attention  of  the 
latter,  during  two  years,  continuously  directed  to  the  subjects  of  his  study,  so  as  to  permit  the 
influence  of  time  to  operate  in  fixing  his  acquirements  on  the  memory. 


20  October  1837. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  Mearns,  Professor  of  Divinity,  called  in  and  examined. 

1 .  "  tiave  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  exami-    Professor  Mearns. 
nation  before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason,  in  any  respect,  to  alter  or 
modify  any  opinion  which  you  may  have  then  expressed  ?" — 1  have  found  reason  to  express 
more  confidently,  and  in  stronger  terms,  the  unfavourable  opinion  I  had  then  formed  of  the 
measures  in  question. 

2.  "  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable?  or,  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one 
University,  for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the 
united  Colleges,  keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course  ?" 
— I  refer  to  the  opinion  given  in  my  examination  before  the  former  Commission,  coupled  with 
the  answer  given  to  Question  1. 

3.  "  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections?" — First,  It  seems  the  business  of  those  who  advocate  the  exjse- 
diency  of  changes  of  system,  so  important  as  those  included  in  the  measure  termed  the  Union 
of  the  Colleges,  to  bring  forward  reasons  in  support  of  it;  rather  than  of  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  disprove  the  expediency  or  practicability  of  the 
measure  proposed,  under  all  its  possible  modifications.  Second,  The  nature  of  the  measure 
m  question,  when  understood  as  implying  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation, 
seems  [leculiarly  to  require  the  production  of  substantial  i-easoiis  in  its  support,  since  the 
ex  f  trie  inexpediency  of  the  scheme  is  manifest; — inasmuch  as,  instead  of  adding  to,  it 

.diminishes  the  number  of  our  higher  educational  institutions.  Third,  But  so  far  are  the 
reasons  produced  hitherto  in  justification  of  this  measure  from  being  substantial  and  con- 
vincing, that  it  has,  in  the  hands  of  its  supporters,  been  subjected  to  an  endless  variety  of 
modifications; — the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  each  particular  scheme  of  union  appearing  un- 
satisfactory even  to  the  majority  of  unionists,  and  each  party  considering  its  own  specific  as 
alone  safe  and  salutary.  Fourth,  To  the  scheme  of  an  Incorporating  Union,  which  now 
indeed  has  been  almost  deserted  by  its  supporlers,  the  leading  and  insuperable  objection  is  the 
impossibility  of  conducting  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  same  effective  manner  as  at  present, 
were  the  parallel  classes  in  the  two  Colleges  combined.  Were  the  number  of  students  in  the 
several  classes  thus  doubled,  the  existing  system  of  individual  examination  must  be  so  far  re- 
laxed, as  to  prove,  in  a  great  measure,  ineffective.    Fifth,  Another  formidable  objection  is  the 
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difficulty  of  maintaining  order  and  discipline  in  such  a  concourse  of  youths,  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age,  as  would  then  compose  the  several  classes.  Sixth,  The  only  effectual  answer  to 
these  objections  which  can  be  given  is  the  following ; — that  by  adopting  measures  for  en- 
larging the  Curriculum,  and  otherwise  heightening  the  standard  of  education  afforded, 
measures  involving  a  large  increase  of  expense,  the  number  of  students  attending  ihe  united 
College  will  not  be  greater  than  the  number  now  found  at  each.  In  other  words,  the  other- 
wise insurmountable  objections  to  the  scheme  of  union  may  be  removed,  by  depriving  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  throughout  the  North  of  Scotland,  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  them 
from  time  immemorial,  of  obtaining  for  a  portion  of  the  youth  belonging  to  these  classes  a 
liberal  education,  with  all  the  invaluable  advantages  which  have  been  shown,  to  result  from 
that  privilege  to  society  at  large.  Seventh,  The  salutary  rivalry  hitherto  subsisting  between  the 
Colleges  in  a  state  of  separation  and  independence  has  afforded  no  unimportant  security  to 
the  public,  that  the  duties  of  both  should  be  faithfully  and  acceptably  discharged.  By  the 
measure  of  union  this  security  would  be  removed.  Eighth,  No  scheme  of  union  has  been 
produced,  which  has  not  involved  destruction  of  chartered  rights,  altogether  revolting  to  those 
who  regard  the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  and  the  security  of  public  institutions,  as  matters 
of  importance.  Ninth,  No  scheme  of  union  has  been  proposed,  which  has  not  in  like  manner 
involved  violation  of  testamentary  deeds,  conveying  funds  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars, 
and  other  benevolent  purposes  ;  thus  tending  to  prevent  or  check  such  bequests  in  time  to 
come.  Tenth,  The  scheme  of  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University  may  be  considered 
as  indirectly  introductive  of  an  incorporating  union  ;  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
Colleges  could  hardly  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to  lead  to  it.  Marischal  College,  from  its 
locality,  particularly  if  certain  proposed  medical  Professorships  are  added  to  its  establishment, 
must  always  be  the  more  influential  of  the  two.  Its  students,  furnished  chiefly  from  the  town, 
could,  without  inconvenience,  submit  to  a  more  lengthened  and  expensive  Curriculum  pre- 
paratory to  degrees,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  students  of  King's  College ;  and 
various  measures  might  easily  be  devised,  harmless  in  the  one  case,  and  distressing  in  the 
other,  which  would  silently  and  gradually  work  the  subversion  of  the  weaker  College. 
Eleventh,  The  case  of  two  Colleges  in  one  University  is  extremely  different  from  that  of  a 
greater  number.  The  domination  of  any  one  is,  in  the  English  Universities,  readily  defeated 
by  a  combination  of  the  others  for  mutual  defence.  Ttcelfth,  Impartial,  and  at  the  same  time 
qualified  examinators  for  degrees,  such  as  are  provided  by  the  English  University  system,  are 
not  to  be  had  here.  Thirteenth,  The  moderate  and  salutary  rivalry  now  subsisting  between 
the  Colleges  would,  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  causes  of  irritation,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
nexion thus  established,  be  exchanged  for  deep-seated  hostility.  Fourteenth,  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Senatus  of  King's  College,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
subject,  did,  in  a  communication  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  of  date  March  1836,  express  the 
following  opinion  of  such  a  modified  union  ; — an  opinion  to  which  I  desire  to  be  considered 
as  adhering.  "With  perfect  imanimity  do  they  (the  Senatus)  disapprove  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Colleges  mto  one  University,  consisting  of  two  Colleges,  as  a  measure  holding  out  no 
prospect  of  advantage  whatever  to  the  interests  of  education,  or  the  usefulness  of  professors; 
but  evidently  calculated  to  cripple,  impoverish,  and  ultimately,  to  effect  the  entire  suppression 
of  this,  the  University  of  the  North  of  Scotland."  Fifteenth,  Assuming  that  immoveable 
objections  to  the  scheme  of  union,  under  all  conceivable  modifications,  did  not  exist ;  .and  that 
the  public  interests  might  be  in  some  degree  benefited  by  its  adoption  under  certain  conditions  ; 
it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  press  it  at  present.  Recent  legislative  propositions,  having  for  their 
object  organic  changes  of  the  system  of  University  administration  and  study,  and  affecting 
deeply  the  religious  as  well  as  educational  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  have 
roused  the  indignant  opposition,  not  of  University  men  only,  but  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
country.  The  scheme  of  union  of  the  Aberdeen  Colleges  has  been  mixed  up  with  those  pro- 
posed changes ;  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  it  into  ef^ect  at  present  under  any 
modification,  with  such  a  cordial  feeling  of  concurrence,  either  on  the  part  of  those  most  con- 
cerned in  its  adoption  and  maintenance,  or  of  the  people  at  large,  as  could  afford  even  a 
tolerable  chance  of  its  proving  beneficial  or  permanent. 

4.  "  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements,  which  should  be  made  in  that  case  ?  In  particular, 
whether  the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  into  one  corporation,  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into 
one  University  ?" — Considering  the  scheme  of  union,  under  all  its  modifications,  as  more  or 
less  unjust  and  injurious,  it  seems  inconsistent  on  my  part  to  suggest  arrangements  for  its 
adoption. 

5.  "If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present ;  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  durinof  their  lives?'' — The  scheme  of  alienation  of  trust-rights, 
vested  in  a  corporate  body  fur  the  public  interest,  which  alienation  or  surrender  is  consented 
to  by  the  existing  members  of  that  body,  in  virtue  of  pecuniary  arrangements,  by  which  they 
are  themselves  benefited,  seems  liable  to  a  general  objection,  rendering  of  little  comparative 
importance  any  specific  objections  which  may  be  against  it. 

G.  I  consider  as  already  answered. 

7.  "  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established  in  either  College  can 
either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incum- 
bent? If  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either  College  you  would  propose 
to  be  altered  ?" — I  am  of  opinion  that  no  Professorship  established  in  this  College — of  the 
other  I  cannot  so  confidently  speak — can  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different 
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branch  of  science  or  literature.  To  other  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  may  be  added,  that 
where  there  is  only  a  single  Professorship  in  a  particular  faculty,  that  Professorship  cannot  be 
extinguished  without  destroying  the  general  character  of  the  seminary  as  a  University. 

8.  Is  already  answered. 

9.  "  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on  the 
plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  ?" — I  think  the  plan 
of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  is  unconstitutional  ; 
degrading  to  the  Professors,  destructive  of  discipline,  by  no  means  conservative  of  the 
property  or  privileges  of  Universities,  and  detrimental  to  the  public  interests. 

I  presume  you  have  seen  the  Commission  under  which  the  present  Commissioners  were 
originally  appointed;  and  I  would  beg  to  ask,  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  King's  College  ? — No  suggestion  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  tliink  it  proper  to  propose. 
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Dr.  James  Bannerman,  Professor  of  Medicine,  called  in  and  examined. 
You  were  examined  by  the  former  Commission  ? — I  was. 

Have  the  goodness  to  give  us  your  answers  to  the  following  queries  in  their  order  :  1. 
"  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  examination 
before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  seen  any  reason  in  any  respect  to  alter  or  modify  any 
opinion  which  you  may  have  then  expressed  ?  " — I  have  considered  the  question,  and  I  beg 
to  say,  in  answer,  that  I  adiiere  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  me  to  the  former  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable?  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  tlie  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course?" — I  do  not 
think  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  Corporation  is  expedient,  and  I  question  if 
it  is  practicable.  I  do  not  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University  for  the 
purpose  specified  is  expedient,  and  I  question  if  practicable. 

3.  "  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
ground  of  your  objections  ?  " — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  education — local  education 
here — would  suffer  by  such  a  union,  and  that  the  educational  interests  also  of  the  surrounding 
community  would  suffer  by  it.    This,  I  consider,  answers  Query  4. 

5.  "  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recom- 
mend the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the 
existing  Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives?" — In  the  event  of  such  a  union  1 
should  imagine,  perhaps,  that  vesting  the  patronage  in  the  Crown  would  be  preferable. 

Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each  ;  in  particular,  if  your  opinion  is 
that  there  should  be  double  Chairs  for  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  do  you  tliink  that  there 
are  Students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double  Chairs 
in  any  of  the  other  branches  ?  " — Under  such  circumstances  I  should  conceive  that  the  interests 
of  the  community  would  require  double  Chairs  for  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics  ;  but  I 
would  scarcely  recommend  double  Chairs  for  any  of  the  other  branches. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established  in  either  College  can 
either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incum- 
bent? if  so,  be  pleased  lo  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either  College  would  you  propose  to 
be  altered  ?  " — I  would  not  recommend  that  any  class  should  be  either  abolished  or  altered. 

7.  "  Assuming  that  Parliciment  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  (or  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  or  completing  the 
Curricuhmi  of  Education  in  the  different  faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new  Chairs 
would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case?" — Under  such  an  event,  perhaps  the  Medical 
Faculty  shoidd  be  made  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Edinburgh  Curriculum. 

Is  this  as  eligible  a  situation  for  teaching  Medical  classes  as  Marischal  College  ? — No. 
As  to  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  every  circumstance  makes  it  preferable  that  the  seat  of  it  should 
be  in  New  Aberdeen,  and  one  in  particular,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  hospitals. 

9  "  Assimiing  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court,  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners?" — I  have  no 
particular  alteration  to  suggest. 


Professor 
Bannerman. 


20  October  1837. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  For/jcs,  Professor  of  Humanity,  called  in  and  examined. 

1.  "Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  examina-  Professor  Forbes, 
tion  before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason  in  any  respect  to  alter  or  — ' 

modify  any  opinion  which  you  may  liave  then  expressed  ?"— It  appears  to  me  that  this  ques-  ^'^  O'^tober  1837. 
tion  resolves  itself  into  two  ;  for  it  may  imply  the  union  of  all  the  Faculties  into  one  University, 
by  which  only  one  Faculty  of  Arts  would  remain,  or  the  union  of  the  other  FacuUies,  with  tlie 
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Univmsity  of      exception  of  the  two  Faculties  of  Arts,  preserved  distinct  and  separate,  into  one  University. 
Aberdeen.        In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  unions,  implying  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
,""77;,         I  hs-ve  never  altered  my  opinion,  having  been  always  most  adverse  to  the  suppression  of  either 
King  s  College,  Philosophical  Colleges ;  but  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the  other  Faculties  into  one  Uni- 

Professor  Forbes,    versity,  preserving,  however,  the  two  Faculties  of  Arts  distinct,  to  such  a  union  I  was,  in  my 

  examination  in  1826,  highly  favourable.    On  this  last  point,  however,  I  have  now  altocrether 

20  October  1837.    altered  my  opinion. 

2.  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is  expe- 
dient or  practicable,  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University  for  the 
purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges,  keeping 
their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course  ?" — I  conceive  that  I  have 
already  answered  tlie  first  part  of  this  question,  except  in  so  far  as  that  I  must  say  that  the 
practicability  of  such  an  entire  union  seems  to  me  to  be  now  rendered  impossible,  without  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  the  buildings  of  King's  College.  I  wish  further  to  express  distinctly,  that 
any  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  expedient,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  practicable,  without  great  injustice  and  without  producing  the  worst  effects. 

3.  "  If  your  oj^inion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain 
the  grounds  of  your  objections?" — In  consequence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  having  come  here, 
and  requesting  the  members  of  the  Senatus  to  state,  either  collectively  or  individually,  our 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  proposals  in  the  former  Commission  Report;  as  the  University  did 
not  immediately  give  their  answer,  I  thought  it  necessary,  considering  my  own  particular 
situation,  to  give  an  answer  by  letter  to  his  Lordship,  which  letter  I  printed  for  reasons  peculiar 
to  myself.  This  letter  contains  my  views  on  this  question.  It  is  confined  to  two  points  :  first, 
to  showing  my  ideas  of  the  danger  of  legislative  interference  with  the  Colleges  altogether, 
and  pointing  out  how  it  was  possible  by  tlie  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  present  University 
authorities  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  it  was  meant  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Universities ;  the  second  part  contains  my  answer  to  this 
question.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  produce  a  copy  of  this  letter  ;  but  as  it  was  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  in  conseqvience  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  requisition  that  the  answers  should 
be  given  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  I  have  made  some  corrections  on  it.  It  explains  the 
views  which  I  still  entertain  on  the  subject. — (^Letter  handed  in.) 

4.  Answer  to  this  query  superseded. 

5.  "  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Ci'own  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as 
to  the  latter  plan  ?" — I  must  acknowledge  myself  incapable,  at  present,  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  difficult  question,  in  what  body  or  persons  the  patronage  of  Professors'  Chairs 
ought  to  be  vested.  But  I  must  state  distinctly  that  I  conceive  the  vesting  of  the  patronage  in 
the  Crown  to  be  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  And  were  it  so  vested,  I  deem  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  sort  of  veto  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  vested  in  the  University  autho- 
rities ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  greater  hardship  could  be  inflicted  on  the  members  of  a 
College  than  that  a  Principal  or  Professor,  without  a  particle  of  either  literature  or  of  science, 
should  be  forced  upon  them ;  and  I  beg  to  state  that  this  is  no  hypothetical  case.  I  must 
farther  say  that  whilst  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  made  to  the  patronage 
being  vested  in  the  Senatus,  yet  I  think  the  public  have  a  very  powerful  check  upon  its  being 
improperly  exercised :  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  Professors  themselves  would 
make  them  careful  not  to  select  a  person  who  was  not  capable  of  doing  his  duty,  or  who  would 
not  also  be  active,  as  they  believed,  in  endeavouring  to  perform  it.  In  the  second  place,  the 
opinion  of  the  public  must  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  such  a  small  body  as  the  Senatus  of 
a  University ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  remark  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of 
this  University  since  I  came  into  it, — that  I  verily  believe  it  has  been  exercised  to  the  best  of 
the  judgment  of  the  electors,  and  certainly,  as  the  last  election  shows,  without  regard  to  political 
sentiments.  As  to  the  last  part  of  the  query,  I  consider  it  quite  inadmissible  that  the  existing 
Professors  should  receive  to  themselves  individually  any  consideration  for  the  loss  of  the  patro- 
nage, should  it  ever  be  taken  from  them  ;  but  it  might  then  be  matter  of  consideration  whether 
compensation  would  not  be  due  to  the  College. 

6.  '•'  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  Classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each.  In  particular,  if  your  opinion  is 
that  there  should  be  double  Chairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  do  you  think  that 
there  are  students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double 
Chairs  in  any  of  the  other  branches  ?" — I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  there  are  students  attending 
all  the  Classes  of  the  Philosophical  Course  sufficient  to  employ  two  Professors  in  each  of  the 
Classes  now  taught  in  the  two  Colleges,  provided  that  the  system  that  has  always  been  pursued 
in  these  Colleges  is  intended  to  be  kept  up,  namely,  that  of  strict  public  and  private  exami- 
nation. 

7.  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  now  established  in  either  College  can  either 
be  abolished  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  difterent  branch  of  science  or  literature,  due  pro- 
vision and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incumbent?  If 
so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  Class  or  Classes  in  either  College  you  would  propose  to  be 
altered?" — I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  should  be  abolished. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  medicine  can  be  taught  to  advantage  in  the  College,  when  there  is 
only  an  endowment  for  one  Professor?" — By  no  means;  but  I  have  said  something  on  that 
subject  in  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  I  shall  advert  to  it  in  my  answer  to  the  next 
question. 
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8.  "  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow-  University  of 
ment  of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing  Aberdeen. 

the  Curriculum  of  education  in  the  different  faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new  j^.^  's  Collese 
Chairs  would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case?" — In  regard  to  the  Curriculum  of  Arts,  the       "'g'*  'J 


only  additional  Chair  which  I  would  propose  in  this  College  is  that  of  a  Professorship  of   Professor  Forbes. 
Chemistry.    I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that,  whilst  a  Cliair       o  TT 
of  Natural  Philosophy  was  deemed  indispensable  to  a  Curriculum  of  Arts,  there  is  no  such         ^  o  er  183/. 
appointment  as  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  a  science,  to  say  the  least,  equally  useful  and 
important,  attached  to  the  Curriculum  of  Arts  in  any  University  in  Scotland ;  nor  is  attendance 
on  a  Chemical  Class  required  as  a  part  of  the  Curriculum  of  Arts  in  any  of  the  other  Univer- 
sities, except  in  this.    My  opinion  is,  that  three  different  Classes  of  Chemistry  ought  to  be 
taught  in  every  University :  first,  that  of  the  General  Elements  of  Chemistry  forming  part  of 
the  Curriculum  of  Arts ;  second,  that  of  Practical  Chemistry,  which  must  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  private  class,  as  it  can  be  attended  by  only  a  few  pupils  at  the  same  time  with  any  advantage ; 
and  third,  that  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  Professorship  of  Logic,  separate  from  Moral  Philosophy,  might 
not  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  Curriculum  of  Arts  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  except 
the  Curriculum  were  farther  extended  than  it  now  is,  as  tlie  time  of  the  Students  is  so  IxiUy 
occupied  under  the  present  arrangement  that  I  do  not  see  liow  it  could  be  foisted  in. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  system  should  be  introduced  for  teaching  the  Evidences  and 
Principles  of  Christianity  as  a  part  of  general  education? — This  I  should  consider  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  and  we  have  something  of  this  kind  in  this  University,  in  what  is  called 
the  Murtle  Lecture,  given  every  Sunday  morning  to  all  the  Students  and  Professors  in  the 
public  school  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  on  the  Principles  of  Practical  Religion,  which  I 
apprehend  cannot  be  discussed  without  frequent  references  to,  and  explications  of,  both 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

9.  "  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners?" — In  regard  to 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners,  I  have  already 
made  some  observations  in  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  conceive  that  any  plan  which 
would  take  out  of  the  Professors'  hands  the  management  of  the  pecuniar v  concerns  of  the 
College  must  be  altogether  destructive  of  their  respectability  and  usefulness  ;  for  supposing 
that  any  peer  of  the  realm  had  his  estate  taken  out  of  his  own  management  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, whilst  the  whole  rents  were  paid  over  to  him  by  Commissioners,  I  would  ask 
whether  his  respectability  and  influence  would  not  be  greatly  diminished  ?  In  the  only 
instance  too,  where  this  has  happened  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  namely,  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  is  believed  that  the  management  of  the  funds  has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  actually  alienated.  I  must  here  state  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  great  injustice  was  done  to  this  University  in  the  Report  of  the  last  Commission,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  this  Univei'sity  was  very  considerably  in  debt.  The  fact  is  that  this  Uni- 
versity now  does  not  owe  one  farthing,  with  the  exception  of  a  debt  upon  the  buildings  con- 
tracted through  a  long  series  of  time,  and  for  which  the  buildings  and  manses  of  the  Profes- 
sors are  at  this  time  answerable. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  this  Commission  regarding  King's  College  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  immediately  to  make  suggestions  ;  but  I  shall  probably,  in  revising  my  evidence, 
transmit  a  paper  of  notes  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject. — \_The  witness  u-ithdrev:.] 

\Tlie  witness,  in  revising  his  Evidence,  made  the  following  addition."] 

In  addition  to  my  answers  to  Query  8  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  Medical  School  in  Aberdeen  that  the  present  Lectureships  in 
Medicine  should  be  converted  into  Regius  Professorships,  the  one  half  of  them  to  be  attached 
to  the  Senatus  of  the  one  College  and  the  other  half  to  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Professorship  in  Botany  will  be  comparatively  inefficient  without  a  Botanical  Garden.  A 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  who  would  teach  Zoology  and  Geology  during  the  Su/nmer 
Season,  would  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course  of  general  as  well  as  medical 
education. 

As  to  the  query  regarding  the  addition  of  a  Professorship  of  Logic  separate  from  that  of 
Moral  Philosophy  to  the  Curriculum  of  Arts,  I  beg  to  state  very  briefly  my  reasons  for  deem- 
ing such  an  addition  rmnecessary. 

There  are  two  Sciences,  or  more  properly  two  parts  of  the  Science  of  Logic  :  1st.  The  Aris- 
totelian Logic,  which  Archbishop  Whately  has  rightly  shown,  has  nothing  to  do  with  processes 
of  reasoning  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  is  wholly  confined  to  teaching  the  manner  of  stating 
correctly  propositions  words,  and  detecting  incorrect  statements  of  such  propositions  or  syl- 
logisms in  language  either  written  or  spoken.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  aver  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  science,  as  defined  and  systematized  by  Whatelj',  may  be  taught  in  a  fortnight 
by  the  Moral  Philosophy  Professor,  and  his  whole  after  course  and  private  exercises  will 
furnish  abundant  opportunities  of  exemplifying  it  to  the  Students  and  exercising  them  upon  it. 
2dly.  The  Inductive,  or,  what  has  been  styled  by  some,  Rational  Logic.  To  the  use  of  this 
Logic,  and  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  principles,  the  Students  who,  in  tliis  College,  have 
studied  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  before  they  enter  the  Moral  Phi- 
losophy Class,  have  been  already  introduced  and  therefore  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  it, 
m  a  systematical  and  philosophical  manner,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  received  a  systematical 
and  philosophical  form,  which  certainly,  as  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  often  complains,  it  has 
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not  yet  assumed.  But  at  any  rate  the  Professor  of  the  Intellectual  and  Ethical  Philosophy, 
which  are  both  comprehended  in  the  term  Moral  Philosophy,  as  employed  in  our  University, 
must  teach  this  science  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and  be  continually  referring  to  its  principles  in 
every  step  of  his  progress.  To  appoint  a  separate  Professor  for  these  sciences  would  there- 
fore be  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  improper,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  their  provinces 
distinct  and  separate,  and  would  only  induce  unnecessary  expense  and  waste  of  time  to  the 
Students. 

But  it  would  be  a  most  important  and  valuable  addition  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  Classes,  particularly  the  Language  Classes,  were  tutors  attached  to  the 
Colleges,  who,  besides  teaching  privately,  should  be  obliged  to  assist  the  different  Professors 
in  examining  the  private  written  tasks  of  the  Students,  and  also  in  assisting  in  the  public  exa- 
minations for  prizes  and  degrees.  The  want  of  such  assistants  has  been  so  strongly  felt  in 
other  Universities  that  it  is  believed  that  some  Professors  have  resorted  to  the  futile,  and,  I  am 
afraid  in  a  University,  almost  ridiculous  substitution  of  monitors  taken  from  among  the  Stu- 
dents themselves. 

Were,  however,  salaried  tutors,  who  had  gained  their  situations  by  merit  solely,  attached  to 
the  different  departments,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  an  institution  would  not  only  be  a 
high  stimulus  to  learning  and  science  in  general,  but  would  also  render  much  more  efficient 
the  system  of  examinations,  which  in  this  University  is  considered  to  be  the  most  essential  part 
of  our  plan  of  education. 

P.  F. 


[The  following  Letter  teas  ordered  to  be  added  as  part  of  the  Evidence  of  the  witness^ 
My  Lord, 

"  In  consequence  of  the  invitation  given  by  your  Lordship  to  the  Members  of  the  Senatus  of 
King's  College,  to  express  their  opinions,  either  collectively  or  individually,  regarding  Bills  to 
be  brought  into  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  next  Session,  to  make  changes  on  the 
state  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  of  this  University  in  particular,  in  some  degree 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1826  and  1830,  I  now  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  remarks  to  your  Lordship  on  this  proposed  measure,  although  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  sentiments  of  so  humble  an  individual,  and,  as  some  may  think,  so 
prejudiced  a  one,  can  have  little  weight  on  so  momentous  a  subject. 

"  I  must  begin  with  stating,  explicitly,  that  I  deprecate  all  legislative  interference  with  the 
system  of  our  Universities  and  Schools,  which  are  so  intimately  coimected  in  their  relations, 
that  what  affects  the  Universities  must  also  deeply  affect  our  Schools,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that  both  of  these,  as  presently  constituted,  have  undeniably  produced  the  effect  expected 
from  such  institutions,  namely,  the  general  good  education  of  the  people,  better  than  any  such 
institutions  in  Europe.    I  am  quite  aware  tliat  there  are  Universities  and  Schools  in  which 
higher  and  more  extensive  education  is  given,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
attended  with  much  heavier  expense,  and  requires  many  more  years,  and  is  consequently 
within  the  reach  of  but  few,  comparatively.    Such  Universities  and  Schools,  every  one  must 
see,  would  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  are  certainly  unsuited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  any  country.    How  few,  for 
instance,  have  the  benefit  of  a  University  education  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, compared  with  those  in  Scotland  who  have  that  advantage  ?    But,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
objected,  that  our  University  education  in  Scotland  scarcely  deserves  the  name.    This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  true,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  much  more  a  University  education,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  term,  than  that  in  England;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sciences  are  taught  in 
most  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  which  is  not  the  case  in  our  sister  country.    But  it  has  again 
been  objected  that  it  is  only  the  mere  elements  of  erudition  and  science  which  are  taught  in 
them.    This  is  quite  true,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  excellence  of  the  system  :  for,  if  tlie 
elements  of  a  science  be  learned  under  a  proper  teacher,  any  person  of  moderate  capacity  and 
perseverance  may  easily  pursue  it  by  himself  to  any  extent.    Those,  therefore,  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  Scotch  manner,  and  have  been  attentive  students,  are  fitted  for  any  situation  in 
life,  where  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  place  them,  and  at  a  very  early  age  too,  as  they  are 
prepared  to  acquire  completely  whatever  branch  of  science  or  erudition  they  may  find  neces- 
sary.   They  are  educated  in  a  way  which,  while  it  expands  their  minds  by  displaying  to  them 
the  extent,  and  initiating  them  into  the  elements,  of  human  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  fits 
them  for  being  practical  men.    Experience  justifies  this  remark,  for  we  find  our  countrymen 
well  qualified  to  push  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  every  line  of 
life.    This  has  been  attributed  to  our  national  character,  and  not  a  few  flippant  remarks  on 
this  point  are  frequently  thrown  out.    But  it  would  be  well  were  the  persons  who  indulge  in 
these  to  ask  themselves  what  forms  a  national  character  ?    It  cannot  be  said,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Scotch,  that  we  have  a  character  derived  from  our  race,  and  inherent  in  our  nature,  such  as 
has  been  observed  to  belong  to  different  races  of  men ;  for  the  Scotch  are  descended  from  two 
races  of  men  having  very  different  characteristics,  the  Saxons  and  the  Cehs ;  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  alleged  that,  though  a  marked  difference  of  character  be  still  observable 
in  these  two  races  in  Scotland,  there  is  any  difference  in  their  being  equally  well  qualified  to 
push  their  way  as  practical  men  in  the  world.    By  those,  therefore,  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  investigating  this  matter,  the  cause  of  this  allowed  quality  of  the  Scotch  will  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  general  diffusion  of  good  education,  not  confined  to  attempted  excellence  in 
one  or  two  branches  of  learning,  and  they  will  feel  themselves  compelled  to  ascribe  it  princi- 
pally to  the  comparatively  little  expense  of  time  and  money  required  for  a  University  education 
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in  this  country,  having  put  it  within  the  reach  of  so  many,  even  of  the  lowest  classes,  to  acquire 
it  during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

"  The  connexion  between  the  Universities,  and  not  only  the  parochial  schools,  but  almost 
all  the  schools  in  Scotland,  is  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  University  education  rendering  it  so 
common  that  there  is  no  want  of  candidates  who  have  been  educated  at  a  University  for 
almost  any  school,  however  poorly  endowed,  or  even  not  endowed  at  all.  To  doubt  that  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  had  this  advantage  is,  ccvteris  paribus,  much  better  qualified  than  one 
who  has  not,  would  be  absurd.  Hence  the  schools  in  Scotland  are,  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole, 
supplied  with  very  superior  teachers  to  those  who  are  in  the  same  situation  in  our  sister 
country;  While  it  is  readily  allowed  that  in  the  great  schools  there  very  superior  teachers 
are  to  be  found,  it  is  apprehended  tliat  the  number  of  schools  in  England  which  have  teachers 
bred  at  the  Universities  is  very  limited  indeed ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  go 
from  our  Universities  to  become  teachers  in  the  English  academies,  and  to  set  up  schools  for 
themselves,  otherwise  the  want  of  the  general  diffusion  of  University  education  in  that  country 
would  become  much  more  severely  felt. 

"  To  your  Lordship,  who,  as  an  Elder  of  our  Established  Church,  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  bearings  of  our  Universities  on  that  venerable  establishment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  great  benefit  it  has  derived  from  the  abundant  supply  of  sufficiently  educated  persons 
to  serve  at  its  altars.  That  a  country,  so  poor  as  Scotland  long  was,  and  as  many  parts  of  it 
still  are,  should  have  never  for  any  length  of  time  wanted  such  ministers — and  that,  too,  while 
no  less  than  eight  years'  attendance  at  the  University  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  that 
office,  is  really  surprising,  considering  the  poor  endowments  of  the  Church,  which  certainly 
hold  out  to  no  one  any  tempting  objects  of  worldly  ambition  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  this  could 
not  have  happened,  had  not  tlie  desire  of  education  been  very  generally  inspired,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  diffusion  and  easy  attainment.  Any  change,  then,  in  a  system  so  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  good  and  general  education,  and  which  has  produced  a  national 
character  and  condition  confessedly  allowed  hy  our  English  neighbours  to  be  of  a  superior  cast, 
I  must  earnestly  deprecate.  Legislative  interference  by  Parliament,  however,  I  do  apprehend 
must  either  have  this  view,  or  be  unnecessary.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  might  indeed  be  a 
mere  money  bill,  for  augmenting  salaries,  '&c.  But  I  understood  from  your  Lordship  referring 
us  particularly  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  much  more  was 
intended. 

"  With  regard  to  any  minor  changes,  not  involving  a  change  of  system,  I  ob  ject  to  legislative 
interference,  because  I  contend  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  beca\ise  it  must  almost  unavoidably 
be  most  prejudicial.  It  is  luniecessary,  because  there  is  full  power  in  the  Universit}'  Courts 
to  introduce  any  such  minor  changes  as  may,  after  due  deliberation,  be  deemed  advisable  ; 
and,  in  fact,  such  changes  have  been  going  on  continually  and  progressively  ever  since  these 
Universities  were  established,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  or  the  public  to  demand. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  each  University  would,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  higher  courts, 
or  of  His  Majesty,  the  general  visitor,  take  into  consideration,  and  adopt  such  changes  as 
should  after  due  deliberation  be  deemed  advisable.  In  the  University  to  which  I  belong, 
many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  last  10  years,  and  many  more  would  have  been 
made,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  expectation  that  some  great  changes  were  con- 
templated by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  useless  to  establish  new 
measures  which  might  be  overturned  in  six  months.  It  must,  indeed,  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  it  is  so  completely  the  interest  of  the  LTniversities  of  Scotland,  whose  members  are  in 
general  so  dependent  on  the  number  of  students  who  attend  their  classes,  to  make  the  changes 
which  they  know  the  public  requires,  or  which  they  have  reason  to  think  may  be  generally 
approved,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  doubt  whether  they  would  hesitate  on  the  point.  Besides, 
from  the  number  of  Uni\'ersities  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  rivalry  which  necessarily  subsists 
among  them,  if  any  one  of  them  leads  the  way  in  any  change  which  approves  itself  on  trial  to 
be  a  real  improvement,  the  others  must  follow,  otherwise  they  will  suffer  in  their  reputation, 
and  their  members  in  their  individual  interest.  And  let  any  one  attend  to  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  century,  in  the  education  given  in  our  Universities,  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  any  such  changes  as  the  present  circumstances  may  require 
can  be  accomplished  without  legislative  interference. 

"  Changes  introduced  by  the  University  authorities  have  the  great  advantage,  that  they  may 
be  introdticed  gradually,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  legislative 
interference  be  resorted  to.  On  the  contrary,  great,  sweeping,  and  theoretical  changes  will  too 
probably  be  attempted,  which  will  imhinge  the  whole  system  under  which  the  education  of  the 
country  has  heretofore  been  conducted,  and  greatly  flourished.  But  the  chief  danger  of 
legislative  interference  will  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  very  few  members  in  either  house 
of  Parliament  have,  or  can  have,  that  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our 
University  system,  and  its  connexion  with  the  schools,  the  Church,  and  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  which  would  quahiy  them  for  legislating  as  it  were  aneio  on  a  point  which  all 
must  acknowledge  to  be  of  extreme  importance  and  difficulty.  The  little  time  and  attention 
which  can  be  aflbrded  by  our  legislators  at  present,  or  indeed  almost  at  any  time  under  the 
pressure  of  the  business  of  this  great  country,  is  a  circumstance  which  must  make  every  true 
Scotchman  dread  the  possibility  of  rash  and  ill-judged  legislation,  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  valuable  possession,  and  the  greatest  boast  of  his  country. 

"  But  I  shall,  no  doubt,  here  be  told  that  this  matter  has  been  carefully  considered  and 
well  matured,  by  persons  highly  qualified  for  the  task,  and  who  bestowed  every  pains  in 
attaining  proper  inlbrmation  on  this  suVjject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  would  be  highly  presump- 
tuous indeed  in  me,  and  I  certainly  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  question  the  faithful- 
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ness,  impartiality,  judgment,  and  patriotic  zeal,  with  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  endea- 
voured to  execute  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  But  they  were  not  unanimous,  as  I 
imderstand,  on  some  great  points.  And  several  of  them  having  received  their  education  in 
England,  could  not  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  present  Scotch 
system  as  might  have  been  desired.  However  this  may  be,  with  all  due  deference,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  differ  from  them  in  one  great  and  fundamental  principle,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  in  that  of  many  others  much  superior  to  me,  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  be 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  consequences.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  constitution 
of  a  University  Court  in  each  of  the  Universities,  having  the  whole  management  of  the  funds, 
and  the  most  unlimited  authority  over  the  members,  course  of  study,  discipline,  in  short, 
absolute  power  over  the  whole  University,  without  appeal.  Do  we,  indeed,  live  in  a  country 
where  in  every  case  it  is  our  boast  that  in  what  concerns  our  lives,  properties,  and  characters, 
we  have  them  defended  to  us  by  being  amenable  only  to  a  jury  of  our  peers,  or  by  an  appeal 
allowed  from  inferior  to  superior  courts  in  a  gradation  of  three  at  the  least  ?  In  all  regularly 
constituted  Universities  there  are  three  Courts,  the  Senatus,  the  Rectoral  Court,  and  the 
Chancellor,  and  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  Senatus  to  the  Rectoral  Court,  and  from  the 
Rectoral  Court  to  the  Chancellor.  By  this  fair  constitution,  the  rights,  properties,  and 
character  of  the  members  are  rightly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  our  country, 
defended.  But  by  this  new  and  unheard  of  absolute  court  in  our  free  country,  a  Professor,  if 
in  any  way  obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  its  members,  a  case  far  from  unlikely  to  happen,  is 
exposed  to  the  grossest  oppression  without  a  remedy.  For  this  court  has  power,  without 
appeal,  to  censure  or  suspend  a  Professor  for  a  year — a  sentence  which  must  ruin  his  character 
and  his  usefulness  ever  after,  and  reduce  him  to  beggary,  by  thus  placing  a  stigma  upon  him, 
and  consequently  preventing  him  from  having  any  number  of  students  again  in  his  class. 
Nay,  it  has  the  power  also,  without  appeal,  to  enforce  his  resignation,  when  its  majority  may 
judge  him  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  giving  him  a  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  his 
salary ;  that  is  a  certain  portion  of  about  £180  per  annum  in  the  Aberdeen  Colleges  of  Arts, 
to  support  himself  in  old  age  or  sickness,  and  his  family,  if  he  have  one,  after  he  has  spent  a 
laborious  life,  first  in  qualifying  himself  for  his  situation,  and  afterwards  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  it — for  the  unfitness  alluded  to  in  the  clause  of  the  statutes  of  the  Commissioners  is 
not  limited  to  cases  arising  from  any  fault  in  the  Professor,  but  applies  and  indeed  seems 
intended  principally  to  apply  to  cases  arising  from  bad  health  or  old  age ! ! !  Thus  are 
Professors  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  any  Clergyman  of  any  Church,  whether 
established  or  not,  or  even  than  a  Parochial  Schoolmaster.  In  such  circumstances,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  any  person  of  high  or  even  of  moderate  attainments  will  be  found  to  aim  at 
situations  which  they  must  hold  by  so  insecui-e  a  tenure  ? 

"  No  less  objectionable  is  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  taking  the  whole 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  University,  Bursaries,  &c.,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  and  vesting  them  in  a  University  court,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  members 
are,  by  its  very  constitution,  altogether  unconnected  by  any  lasting  tie  with  the  University, 
and  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  their  good  management.  The  consequence  must 
unavoidably  be,  that  their  whole  management  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  Law 
agents  or  factors,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  wasted  and  frittered  away  under  various 
pretences.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  any  precautions 
which  may  be  adopted ;  for  all  experience  in  similar  cases  justifies  the  above  conclusion. 

"  The  establishment  of  such  a  court  in  the  Universities  must  have,  as  is  very  evident,  the 
effect  of  utterly  degrading  the  Professors  from  the  status  they  have  heretofoi'e  held,  and  of 
reducing  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  interim  teachers,  without  any  power  or  authority,  or  even 
secvu'ity  of  a  livelihood.  Whether  this  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  Universities  I  leave 
to  the  public  to  judge.  But  it  will  have  undoubtedly  the  further  effect  of  rendering  the  bulk 
of  the  Professors  the  subservient  tools  of  the  members  of  the  University  Court,  and  introduce 
among  them  a  spirit  of  low  intrigue  most  detrimental  to  their  own  respectability,  and  to  the 
interests  of  education.  It  must  utterly  destroy  that  independence  of  spirit,  and  liberality  of 
sentiment,  which  whatever  those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  our  country  may  imagine, 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  our  Scotch  Universities  ever  since  their  establishment.  For  it 
will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  these  principles  have  been  eminently  displayed,  even  in  the 
worst  times,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  these  institutions. 

"  I  should  imagine  that  even  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  would  be  somewhat 
startled  at  the  advantage  taken  of  their  having  recommended  such  a  Court  by  the  framers  of 
the  Bills  for  the  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  Universities  converting  it  into  a  political  engine.  In 
Aberdeen,  it  was  to  be  made  up  of  the  Rector,  the  Dean,*  the  Principal,  the  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  and  three  members  to  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Crown.  In  Glasgow, 
it  is  proposed  to  consist  of  the  Rector,  the  Dean,  the  Principal,  two  Assessors  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  one  by  the  Senatus  and  Students,  and  one  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see,  without  any  comment  of  mine,  that  the  prevailing  political 
party  of  the  day  must  have  the  whole  power  of  these  Universities  in  their  hands,  and  conse- 
quently that  party  politics  must  be  introduced  into  the  Universities,  and  the  whole  education 
of  the  country  converted  into  a  political  engine.  Indeed  nothing  would  then  be  wanting  to 
assimilate  our  state  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  despotic  countries  in 
Europe,  but  appointing  one  Chancellor  for  the  whole  Scotch  Universities,  who,  under  this 


*  "  Nothino;  can  mark  the  unfitness  of  the  framers  of  these  Bills  more  strongly  than  the  ignorance  here 
displayed  of  the  constitution  of  a  University,  in  speaking  of  the  Dean,  as  if  a  University  was  entitled  to 
have  only  one  Dean.  They  ought  to  have  known  that  each  faculty  is  entitled  to  have  a  Dean;  therefore 
in  most  of  our  Universities  there  may  be  four  Deans." 
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title,  would  in  fact  be  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Public  Instruction.  Is  it  possible  that  his 
Majesty's  present  government,  who  have  always  professed  such  a  love  of  liberty,  and  such  an 
abhorrence  of  arbitrary  power,  will  lend  their  aid  to  the  establishment  of  University  Courts, 
which  may  so  easily  be  converted  into  the  tools  of  despotism  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  nay, 
which  must,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  degenerate  into  this  state  ?  I  must  take  the  liberty  Professor  Forbes, 
of  entreating  them  to  remember,  that,  unless  they  be  quite  satisfied  that  they  shall  always 
continue  in  power,  they  are  in  fact  preparing  an  engine  of  frightful  and  overpowering  force, 
which  may  and  will  be  wielded  against  themselves  by  their  political  opponents  wlien  in  jTOwer. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  nothing  in  the  Royal  Commission  Report  has  astonished  me 
more,  than  the  proposal  to  int  roduce  into  all  the  Universities  the  method  of  electing  the  Rector 
and  some  of  the  Assessors  by  the  students  ;  as  is  the  practice  in  some  of  our  Universities  at 
present.  The  consequences  of  this  arrangement,  where  it  is  adopted,  have  never,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  been  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  it  certainly  requires  no  great  penetration  to 
discover  that  it  must  be  attended  with  some  consequences  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  The 
students  at  our  Universities  are  in  fact  mere  youths,  from  13  years  old  to  18;  at  least,  the 
great  majority  of  them.  To  vest  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  absolutely  (for  such  is  the 
proposition,  as  the  Professors  have  only  one  vote  in  common  with  the  youngest  student)  the 
election  of  the  absolute  governors  of  the  University,  is  in  fact  to  expose  them  to  the  influence 
of  the  lowest  political  agitators,  to  dispose  them  to  become  agitators  themselves,  and  to 
initiate  them  into  all  the  despicable  arts  of  political  intrigue  in  their  earliest  years.  Is  such 
the  education  and  training  which  parents,  and  the  legislators  of  our  country,  would  wish  the 
most  influential  part  of  the  rising  generation  to  receive  ?  The  election  of  a  Rector  and 
members  of  a  court,  clothed  with  such  irresponsible  power  over  the  education  of  the  country, 
and  jwssessing  so  much  patronage,  would  soon  become  a  more  serious  contest  than  the  election 
of  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  we  should  have  to  witness  the  same  scenes  of  bribery, 
discord,  violence,  &c.,  which  are  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of  by  all  parties,  and  which 
no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  devise  any  plausible  means  of  preventing.  I  will  not,  indeed, 
conceal  my  opinion,  that  it  appears  to  me  quite  improper  that  any  one  should  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  an  elective  franchise  in  the  'state,  or  permitted  to  do  so,  until  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  21.  Until  then  he  is  not  held  in  law  to  be  qualified  to  manage  his  own  aflfairs,  how 
then  can  he  be  qualified  to  form  a  right  judgment  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance  to 
the  state,  as  that  of  selecting  the  most  proper  governors  of  our  highest  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion? I  trust,  however,  that  this  proposition  will  not  be  adopted  by  our  Legislators;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  method  of  election  will  be  abolished  where  it  already  exists.  For  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  show  that  not  imfrequently,  as  I  readily  acknowledge,  very  proper  persons 
have  been  chosen,  in  this  manner,  as  Rectors  of  Universities ;  but  it  nmst  also  be  proved  that 
no  serious  evils  attend  this  mode  of  election,  and  that  no  better  or  more  unexceptionable  mode 
of  attaining  the  end  in  view  can  be  devised,  which  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  is  quite  possible. 

"  In  regard  to  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  two  institutions  into  one  University,  I  have  also  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
given  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  would  indeed  require  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  accomplished.  The  power  of 
Parliament  is  confessedly  unlimited  in  this  country,  which  circumstance  ought  to  inspire  its 
members  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  restrain  its  exercise  within  the  strictest  rules  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  with  the  utmost  caution  of  not  doing  anything,  or  introducing  any 
precedent,  by  which  the  rights  of  property,  which  are  the  great  bond  of  society,  may  be  ren- 
dered insecure.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when,  from  the  state  of  men's  minds,  atten- 
tion to  this  maxim  was  more  imperiously  required.  Were  then  Parliament,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  at  once,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  chartered  members  of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  and  property,  and  to  give  their  charters  to  the  winds — can  it  be  maintained  that  such  a 
step  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice,  and  would  be  a  precedent 
attended  with  no  danger?  But  further,  these  institutions,  and  the  bursaries  therewith  con- 
nected, are  the  birth-right  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  to  which,  I  apprehend,  they  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  to  his  property — and  is  not  Parliament  bound  by  equity,  justice,  and,  I  will  add,  even 
expediency  (which  indeed  a  heathen,  Cicero,  to  the  shame  of  modern  Christians,  has  fully 
shown  never  to  be  at  variance  with  the  strictest  justice  and  most  exalted  virtue),  to  have  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  12  northern  counties,  before  its 
members,  by  their  vote,  break  down  these  institutions,  throw  the  property  belonging  to  them 
into  the  hands  of  persons  different  from  those  appointed  by  the  original  legators,  and  divert  it 
to  objects  diflferent  from  those  for  which  they  were  bequeathed.  Who,  I  ask,  after  such  a 
precedent,  would  leave  any  of  his  property  for  public  purposes  in  a  country  whose  supreme 
legislative  assembly  would  act  in  this  manner  ? 

"  The  opinion  of  the  members  of  both  these  institutions  in  general,  and  the  almost  universal 
voice  of  the  country,  having  been,  on  a  late  occasion,  fully  expressed  in  opposition  to  the  sup- 
pression of  either  of  these  seminaries  as  far  as  the  Philosophy  Colleges  are  concerned;  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  Parhament,  much  less  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  will  be 
inclined,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  to  do  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  country 
and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  chartered  members  of  these  institutions,  as  to  suppress  either 
of  the  Philosophy  Colleges  in  Aberdeen.  Indeed  this  matter  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  in  the 
mind  of  Government,  by  their  having  complied  through  the  partial  and  uiijust  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Bannerriian,  with  his  request  of  appropriating  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Royal  Grant 
for  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated  Universities  to  the  rebuilding  of  Marischal  College,  thus 
iitterly  disregarding  the  urgent  claims  of  King's  College  to  a  share  of  this  munificence  ;  and 
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apparently  determining  against  the  union  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  or  having- 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  of  King's  College,  which  would  be  utterly  useless 
were  the  Philosophical  Classes  to  be  taught  in  New  Aberdeen. 

"  But  while  I  feel  some  degree  of  security  that  this  suppression  of  one  of  the  Colleges  will 
Professor  Forbes,  not  take  place,  I  cannot  help  being  greatly  alarmed  lest  many  persons  who  have  not  duly 
considered  the  subject  should  be  led  away,  by  specious  proposals  of  advantages  to  be  gained, 
to  wish  for  the  union  of  the  other  faculties,  and  the  incorporation  of  both  seminaries  into  one 
University ;  and  should  even  press  upon  Parliament  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  the  propriety 
of  some  such  measure  by  legislative  interference.  And  I  am  the  more  alarmed  on  this  point, 
because  at  one  time  I  was  myself  favourable  to  some  such  arrangement  before  I  had  maturely 
considered  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  this  measure  was  tried  long  ago,  and  was  found  in 
practice  to  be  attended  with  so  many  disadvantages  as  to  lead  to  its  abandonment.  In  the 
year  1640,  Charles  the  First  incorporated  Marischal  College  with  the  University  of  King's 
College,  by  Royal  Charter,  and  the  Parliament  followed  up  this  step  of  his  Majesty,  by  an 
Act,  appropriating  two-thirds  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen's  revenues  to  King's  College,  and 
one-third  to  Marischal  College ;  the  Bishopric  being  suppressed.  By  the  Rescissory  Act  of 
1672,  when  Episcopacy  was  restored,  the  Act  of  Parliament  appropriating  the  revenue  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  Colleges  was  repealed,  but  not  so  the  King's  Charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
Colleges :  for  in  the  records  of  King's  College  there  are  still  preserved  the  minutes  of  three 
Commissions  of  visitation,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  and  Mary,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  Commission  to  the  visitors,  on  these  three  occasions,  was  to  visit  the  Caroline 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  two  Colleges  therein.  And  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
(Chancellor  ex  officio  of  the  University  of  King's  College),  sitting  as  Chancellor  of  the 
United  University,  and  the  Earl  Marischal  (Chancellor  of  Marischal  College,  by  the 
Charter),  appearing  according  to  the  phraseology  then  adopted,  simply  "pro  suo  interesse.^' 
How  long  this  state  of  things  continued  I  cannot  say,  as  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  the  records 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  But  it  is  well  known  from  tradition,  and  even  appears  from 
the  records,  that  the  greatest  jealousy  and  open  contention  existed,  which  even  descended  to 
the  students  of  the  rival  seminaries,  between  whom  pitched  battles  took  place;  which  latter 
deplorable  result  was  not  altogether  at  an  end  till  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  From 
these  causes  the  two  institutions  seem  to  have  separated  by  mutual  consent,  previous  probably 
to  1715.  About  the  year  1784,  a  proposal  for  a  union  and  suppression  of  one  of  the  Colleges 
was  made,  and  after  long  negotiation  and  discussion  was  finally  abandoned ;  although  under 
much  more  favourable  circumstances  than  at  present,  because  the  students  then  at  both  were 
not  much  more  numerous  than  they  now  are  at  one  of  them.  These  facts  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  any  attempt  at  a  union  of  these  institutions  is  too  likely  to  be  attended  with,  what 
is  most  deplorable  and  pernicious  in  seminaries  of  education,  jealousy  and  discord,  and  will  in 
the  end  give  satisfaction  to  no  one.  The  cases  of  the  two  Philosophy  Colleges,  formerly  in 
St.  Andrew's  University,  and  the  numerous  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  beer, 
quoted  as  examples  in  opposition  to  the  view  I  have  now  presented.  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  analogous.  The  Colleges  in  St.  Andrew's  were  in  the  same  totvn,  connected  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country,  and  with  the 
University,  and  therefore  altogether  on  an  equal  footing.    But  things  would  be  widely 


different  with  the  Colleges  in  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  under  the 


government 


of 


one 


TJniversity.  The  Colleges  and  Halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  the  same  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Universities  and  the  public,  as  the  Colleges  in  St.  Andrew's  were.  And  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Professors  in  the  English  Universities  are  not  the  prin- 
cipal teachers,  and  are  therefore  little  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  the  prosperity 
of  their  College  for  emoluments. 

But  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  probable  working  of  any  union  of  the  other  Faculties,  and 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  into  one  University,  supposing  the  two  Colleges  of  Philo- 
sophy kept  separate.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  grapple  with  this  point  in  all  its  bearings, 
particularly  as  I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  Government  which  may 
be  proposed — whether  by  a  Rectoral  Court,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  as  at  present 
established,  or  by  a  University  Court,  of  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  nature  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  I  must  thei-efore  confine  my  observations  to  the  most  general 
views  of  this  matter, — and  the  more  so,  as  I  am  desirous  of  being  as  brief  as  possible  in  the 
observations  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  Lordship,  and  also  because  I  am 
prevented,  by  the  very  short  time  allowed  by  your  Lordship,  to  attempt  any  full  discussion, 
or  even  to  touch  upon  many  interesting  points  of  this  subject,  so  deeply  atFecting  the  best 
interests  of  our  coiuitry. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  united,  and  the  two 
Philosophy  Colleges  kept  separate,  while  the  whole  of  these  constituted  one  Senatus,  under 
the  government  of  one  Rectoral  Court.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  must  neces- 
sarily be,  that  the  whole  laws,  regulations,  and  statutes,  relating  to  the  distribution  and  ma- 
managenient  of  property,  discipline,  examinations,  privileges,  granting  of  degrees,  &c.  &c. 
must  emanate  from,  and  be  subject  to,  the  control  of  the  United  Senatus  and  the  Rectoral 
Court.  Now,  must  it  not  be  evident  at  once  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  one  Philo- 
sophy College  will  attain  more  influence  in  the  Senatus  and  Rectoral  Court  than  the  other — 
and  can  it  be  believed,  unless  we  suppose  these  Colleges  to  consist  of  members  quite  superior 
to  human  passions,  that  this  influence  will  not  be  exerted  to  establish  arrangements  favourable 
to  themselves  and  to  their  students,  and  injurious  to  their  rivals?^ — for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  rivalry  does  not  subsist  between  these  seminaries  even  at  present ;  but  for  a  long  time  it 
has  been  a  generous  rivalry  tending  to  public  good,  by  promptitig  them  to  more  active  exer- 
tion, because  they  had  no  other  means  of  promoting  their  own  advantage  but  by  deserving  the 
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favour  of  the  public.  In  the  altered  circumstances,  however,  which  we  have  now  supposed, 
other  means  would  be  within  their  power,  and  I  aver  that  they  must  be  far  superior  indeed 
to  bodies  of  men  in  such  a  situation,  if  they  would  not  resort  to  these  means.  It  would  be 
easy  for  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  necessary  workings  of  the  University  or  Corporation 
system,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  strife,  and  bitter  contentions,  that  Professor  Forbes, 
would  necessarily  ensue  between  two  rival  seminaries,  thus  forcibly  brought  into  such  close 
contact,  and  such  violent  opposition  of  interests.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  too  much  to  say,  that,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  not  one  vote  would  be  given,  nor  one  enactment  passed,  in  either 
the  Senatus,  or  Rectoral,  or  University  Court,  dictated  solely  by  a  wish  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  and  of  education,  and  untinctured  by  no  mild  intermixture  of  party  feeling.  It  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  the  high  principles  of  honour  and  public  feeling,  by  which,  at  any  rate,  the 
members  of  the  Rectoral  or  University  Courts  would  be  actuated.  That  this  might  be  true 
of  some  of  them  I  readily  allow — but  we  are  here  speaking  of  how  a  number  of  men,  chosen 
too,  be  it  observed,  by  the  party  having  most  influence,  and  a  succession  of  such  men,  during 
a  long  series  of  time,  are  to  be  supposed  to  act  under  the  excitements  of  flattery,  private  par- 
tialities and  enmities,  and  worked  upon  by  all  the  low  arts  of  cimning  and  intrigue;  for  it  is 
no  violent  lampoon  to  suppose  that,  even  in  a  University,  men  capable  of  descending  to  such 
means  to  accomplish  their  ends  will  sometimes  be  found,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  may 
be  used  in  the  selection  of  them.  But  should  only  one  firebrand  or  low  intriguer  be  found  in 
such  a  society,  the  whole  past  history  of  our  race  may  convince  us,  what  endless  broils  and  dis- 
cords a  person  in  a  small  society,  with  such  well-prepared  materials  to  work  upon,  could  excite. 

"  There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  our  coming  to  a  decided  opinion,  which  of  the  two 
Philosophy  Colleges  would  attain  the  most  influence  in  the  joint  Senatus,  and  Rectoral  or 
University  Court,  for  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  classes  must 
be  taught  in  New  Aberdeen.  Tliere,  also,  would  the  Law  classes,  perhaps,  be  more  properly 
conducted.  Is  it,  then,  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Professors  in  these  Faculties, 
residing  in  New  Aberdeen,  and  having  all  their  interests  connected  with  that  town,  shoidd  not 
feel  a  bias,  and  that  a  strong  one  too,  in  favour  of  the  Philosophical  College  at  which  their 
children  were  educated?  The  whole  weight,  therefore,  of  their  votes  and  influence  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  favour  of  Marischal  College,  and  against  King's  College,  in  every  question 
■which  had  a  tendency  to  advance  the  reputation  and  interests  of  Marischal  College,  even  at 
the  expense  of  depressing  its  rival.  The  same  bias  and  partiality  in  favour  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege would  no  less  certainly  be  found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Rectoral  or 
University  Court.  No  small  proportion  of  them  would  probably  be  either  inhabitants  of,  or 
closely  connected  with  that  town,  and  we  cannot  doubt  what  in  consequence  their  leanings 
■would  be.  But  even  on  those  who  were  more  remote,  the  influence  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
large  and  populous  city,  such  as  New  Aberdeen  is,  having  very  extended  relations  with  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  would  far  overbalance  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village 
like  Old  Aberdeen.  And  though  I  unwillingly  and  slightly  touch  upon  the  fact,  yet  I  believe 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  and  if  so,  overwhelming  proof  may  be  adduced,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Old  Aberdeen  have  not  unfrequontly  experienced  the  weight  of  that  influence  bi  ought  to 
bear  upon  them.  From  these  considerations  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  any  union  ot  the 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  ]\Iedicine,  and  the  two  Philosophical  Facidties,  into  one 
University,  would  only  be  productive  of  endless  broils  and  jealousies,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  absolute  destruction  of  Kinsf's  Collecre. 

"  1  am  aware  of  a  great  objection  to  the  views  which  I  have  now  been  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port, and  which  I  know  weighs  much  with  many  persons.  It  is  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
continuing  to  have  two  Universities  in  Aberdeen,  while  there  are  only  two  in  the  whole  of 
England.  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  embarrass  this  question,  or  to  prejudice  our  Enghsh 
neighbours  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  it,  than  this  strange,  and  perhaps  unprecedented 
circumstance.  Yet,  perhaps,  on  considering  the  matter  cooUj^  we  shall  find  nothing  so 
improper  or  absurd  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  Our  Enghsh  neighbours  should  recollect, 
that  a  University  in  Scotland  is  a  very  different  establishment  from- what  bears  that  name  in 
England,  and  is  intended  for  the  education  of  quite  a  different  class  of  persons,  and  for  pro- 
ducing results  of  an  opposite  character;  for  in  Scotland,  a  University  has  no  representative  in 
Parliament,  no  patronage  worth  naming,  and,  in  fact,  no  political  power  or  influence  whatever. 
It  is  really  a  great  public  school,  of  which  the  professors  are  the  sole  teachers,  and  is  attended 
generally  by  persons  of  the  same  age  with  those  attending  the  great  public  schools  in  England  ; 
while  the  most  of  them  complete  their  University  education  sooner  even  than  an  English 
youth  would  think  of  entering  their  Universities;  consequently,  the  object  proposed  by  an 
education  thus  conducted  is  of  an  opposite  character  from  that  of  the  education  in  an  Enghsh 
University.  There  a  person  is  understood  to  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  literary 
and  scientific  studies, and  is  intended  to  have  made  high  proficiency  in  these  before  he  quits  their 
academic  groves;  but,  in  Scotland  all  that  is  proposed,  or  indeed  possible  in  common  cases, 
is  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  literature  and  science  shall  have  been  attained, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  student  may,  by  diligence  and  perseverance,  be  enabled  by  himself  to 
make  such  advances  in  all  or  any  of  these  branches  of  learning  and  science,  as  his  situation  in 
life,  or  his  own  bias  and  taste  may  prompt  hini.  With  then  the  simple  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  power  of  conferring  Degrees  in  the  diflferent  Faculties,  of  which  I  shall  speak  afterwards, 
the  Scottish  Universities  have,  in  fact,  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  England.  And  the 
difference  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended  will  sr.flicienlly  appear  by  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  to  my  knowledge,  young  men  at  this  College  may  del'ray  and  have 
defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  their  education,  board,  and  lodging,  during  four  sessions  of 
College— that  is,  during  iheir  trJioIe  jjhilosnpliical  course — lor  the  sum  of  £45,  or  about  11 
guineas  per  session,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  any  Bursary. 
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"  Now,  I  would  beg-  leave  to  ask,  Avhat  harm  can  possibly  arise  from  the  multiplication  of 
such  seminaries  of  education  ?  Is  it  better  to  have  such  schools  of  literature  and  science  so 
conducted  and  governed  as  the  Scottish  Universities  have  hitherto  been,  or  to  substitute  in 
their  room  academies,  or  Mechanics  Institutions  ?*  But  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
there  is  no  objection,  among  those  connected  with  the  Aberdeen  Universities,  to  the  continuing 
the  Philosophical  Colleges  separate ;  but  that  great  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  want  of  a 
Medical  Faculty,  and  from  the  disjunction  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  mode  of  remedying  but  by  a  union  into  one  University.  Now,  the  difficulty  is 
here  more  apparent  than  real.  Supposing  that  Government  should  be  disposed  to  appoint 
the  Medical  Lecturers  to  be  Regius  Professors,  and  to  attach  salaries  to  their  offices,  as  they 
have  the  power  of  doing  without  bringing  a  Bill  into  Parliament,  as  exemplified  in  their  late 
appointment,  with  a  salary,  of  a  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Marischal  College 
(and  I  see  no  other  way  of  getting  salaries  for  such  Professors  but  by  direct  spoliation),  and 
were  an  equal  number  of  such  Regius  Professors  of  Medicine  attached  to  each  of  the  Colleges, 
this  arrangement  would  fill  up  the  Medical  Faculties  in  both,  and  be  equally  efficient  for  con- 
ducting the  Medical  education  of  the  Aberdeen  students, f  as  the  separate  Theological  Faculties 
in  these  Colleges  have  been  found  for  conducting  the  education  of  the  Theological  students  for  a 
long  series  of  time.  And  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  that  any  evil  accrues  to  the  Theological 
students  in  Aberdeen,  from  the  disjunction  of  the  Theological  Faculties ;  for  the  objection  that  has 
been  frequently  urged,  that  the  two  Divinity  Professors  lecture  on  the  same  subjects,  and  may 
perhaps  be  doing  so  the  very  same  Session,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  weight.  These 
Professors  are  understood  to  give  a  complete  Theological  course  in  four  Sessions,  which  is  the 
length  of  time  every  student  is  bound,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
no  two  men  lecturing  on  the  same  subjects,  from  their  own  stores,  will  either  treat  them  in  the 
same  way,or  present  the  same  views  of  them.  So  far,  therefore,  will  this  arrangement  be  from 
being  detrimental  to  the  students,  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  an  advantage ;  and  I 
should  consider  it  as  absurd  to  find  fault  with  a  student  hearing  lectures  on  the  same  subject  from 
two  Professors,  as  with  his  reading  two  books  written  by  different  authors  on  the  same  subject. 
Besides,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  students  to  attend  Halls  in  different  Universities, 
during  their  Divinity  course,  when  the  same  thing  must  occur.  But  should  some  persons  still 
be  of  opinion,  in  which,  however,  I  cannot  join,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Theological 
Pi'ofessors  should  have  each  a  particular  department  of  the  science  appointed  for  him  to  treat, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  enter  into  a  longer  discussion  of  it,  surely  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  that  arrangement  made  on  the  appointment  of  new  Professors,  or  even 
immediately,  without  legislative  interference.  The  reason  why,  however,  I  cannot  coincide  in 
this  opinion  is,  that  I  deprecate  above  all  things  long  and  minute  discussions,  addressed  to  stu- 
dents in  the  circumstances  of  those  attending  these  Colleges,  for  very  obvious  causes,  and  because 
I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  the  more  that  brevity  and  condensation,  conjoined  with  perspicuity, 
are  consulted  in  lecturing,  the  more  comprehensive  will  be  the  view  presented,  and  the  more 
deep  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind. 

"  But  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  were  degrees  or  University  honours  to  proceed  from 
the  conjoined  Senatus  of  both  Colleges,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment so  pronounced,  and  be  inclined  to  pay  more  respect  to  these  honours  so  conferred.  In  this 
sentiment,  however,  I  cannot  agree.  For  if  the  Senatus,  however  small,  be  competent  to  form  a 
just  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  their  conferring  degrees  on  unworthy  persons  will 
proceed  from  improper  partiality,  or  worse  motives,  and  not  from  an  inability  to  determine 
whether  the  degree  ought  to  be  granted  or  not.  The  question  then  comes  to  be,  whether  a 
smaller  or  larger  body  of  men  is  most  hkely  to  act  under  the  influence  of  improper  motives, 
on  which,  perhaps,  there  might  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion — although  it  will  not  probably  be 
denied  that  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  large  body  would  more  readily  take  on  them,  and  more 
easily  bear,  the  weight  of  the  odium  arising  from  unjustifiable  conduct  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  case.  But  even  this  is  not  the  exact  statement  of  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  two 
Colleges  in  Aberdeen  having  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  For  I  apprehend  that  were 
this  power  continued,  no  more  candidates  for  degrees  would  come  forward  claiming  these 
honours  than  were  the  two  conjoined  into  one  University,  and  therefore  no  more  would  be  in 
their  power  to  grant,  unless,  which  I  firmly  believe,  in  common  with  all  well-informed 
persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  the  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the 
United  University  come  to  be  diminished,  when,  indeed,  the  number  of  degrees  would  neces- 
sarily be  fewer ;  therefore,  by  lodging  this  power  in  the  hands  of  two  societies,  consisting  each 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  judges,  so  completely  under  the  eyes  of  the  same  part  of 
the  public,  upon  which  they  are,  by  the  circumstances  of  Scotch  Professors,  so  dependent, 
and  which  is  so  well  disposed  to  criticise  their  conduct,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
vicinity,  they  must  entertain  no  little  jealousy  of  each  other — in  these  circumstances  I  hesitate 


*  "  The  objections  which  maybe  raised,  that  the  present  arrangement  increases  the  expense  to  the  public, 
makes,  indeed,  against  the  keeping  up  of  the  separate  Philosophical  Colleires,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Maris- 
chal College,  but  is  attended  with  no  other  additional  expense  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  objection,  therefore, 
falls  to  the  ground,  if  the  two  separate  Colleges  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  has  no  weight  against  the  continu- 
ance of  two  separate  Universities. 

t  "  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Medical  classes  should  be  taught,  the  one 
half  of  them  in  New  and  the  other  half  in  Old  Aberdeen,  although  the  one  half  of  the  Professors  were 
attached  to  the  Senatus  of  King's  College,  and  the  other  half  to  Marischal  College.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
fully  of  opinion  that,  whether  the  Collesres  be  united  or  not,  the  Medical  classes  ousrht  to  be  all  taught  in  a 
building  quite  distinct  from  that  occupied  by  the  other  Faculties,  and  that  this  building  should  be  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  Infirmary.  For  this  arrangement  I  think  I  could  assign  cogent  reasons ;  and 
also  show  that  the  increased  expense  of  such  a  separate  building  would  be  a  trifle. 
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not  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  chance  of  their  exercising  this  power  with 
caution  and  discretion,  and  the  public  will  have  a  much  greater  check  upon  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  than  if  it  were  lodged  in  one  Senatus.  And  I  would  direct,  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  question  this  opinion,  to  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
where  the  numbers  composing  the  Senatus  of  each  of  these  Seminaries  is  fully  greater  now 
than  would  be  the  conjoined  Senatus  of  the  proposed  University  here;  and  would  aslv  them 
whether  degrees  are  conferred  in  general  by  those  Universities  on  more  worthy  persons,  and 
with  fewer  exceptions  of  improper  persons,  than  by  the  Aberdeen  Colleges.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  what  has  been  talked,  and  insinuated,  on  this  subject  in  various  quarters ;  but  I  believe  the 
Aberdeen  Colleges  will  not  shrink  from  any  comparison  with  others,  when  called  upon  to 
show  that  the  correctness  of  their  own  conduct  has  not  been  inferior  to  that  of  their  neiofh- 
hours,  particularly  for  a  series  of  years  past.  And  from  the  information  which  I  have 
received,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found,  on  searching  inquiry,  that  the  English 
Universities,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  exercise 
all  that  care  and  caution  in  conferring  their  initial  degree  of  A.  B.  (on  which,  be  it  observed, 
all  the  higher  ones  with  them  greatly  depend),  that  many  persons  in  this  country  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  them.  I  am,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  degrees  proceeding  from  one  Senatus  in  Aberdeen 
would  be  more  respectable,  or  more  properly  conferred,  tlian  when  they  proceed  from  two 
such  courts,  but  the  contrary. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  Lord,  endeavoured,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  consistently  with 
the  short  time  allowed  to  me,  and  with  all  the  brevity  I  could,  to  place  before  your  Lordship 
the  reasons  which  make  me  strongly  opposed  to  legislative  interference  with  the  Scottish 
Universities.  I  cannot,  indeed,  divest  myself  of  the  conviction  that  such  interference  must,  in 
all  probability,  prove  highly  injurious,  either  by  introducing  a  new  and  most  despotical  system 
of  Government,  which  would  utterly  degrade  and  debase  the  Professors,  and  consequently  the 
respectability  of  these  Seminaries,  and  convert  them  into  political  engines,  and  scenes  of  low 
intrigue  and  tierce  faction,  were  University  Courts,  formed  on  the  model  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  grafted  on  them — or  by  making  and  fixing  down  irreversibly  rash  and 
extensive  changes,  which  would  be  found  prodvictive  of  anything  but  the  advantages  which 
their  promoters  intended.  And  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  that  may  be  thought  advisable, 
exclusive  of  some  radical  change  in  their  constitution,  which  may  not  be  introduced  by  the 
authority  of  the  present  Courts,*  the  Chancellor,  and  the  King  as  visitor;  and  this,  too,  with 
the  mighty  advantage  of  introducing  such  changes  gradually  and  experimentally,  and  of  being 
able  to  retrace  such  steps  as  may  be  foinid  to  lead  to  bad  consequences.  And  let  it  not  be 
said  that  there  would  thus  be  no  security  to  the  public  that  such  changes  as  might  be  desirable 
would  ever  be  made.  The  public  have  a  powerful,  nay,  an  irresistible,  control  over  the 
majority  of  the  Professors,  tlie  greater  part  of  whose  livelihood  depends  on  its  good  opinion. 
And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  were  his  Majesty  to  call  on  each  LTnivcrslty  to  lay  before  him 
such  changes  in  their  Seminary  as  might,  after  due  consideration,  be  deemed  advisable,  very 
satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained.  The  adoption  of  these  changes  might  be  enforced  by 
his  Majesty  calling  on  each  University  annually,  or  triennally,  for  a  report  of  the  fact  of  such 
changes  having  been  made,  and  an  account  of  the  effects  produced. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Colleges  in  this  place,  and  the  ridicule  tliat  has  been  attached  to  the 
idea  of  Aberdeen  having  two  Universities,  I  entreat  your  Lordship  and  the  public  to  consider 
that  the  degrees  emanating  from  two  distinct  Universities  in  this  place  would  not  be  more 
numerous  than  would  proceed  from  one  such  institution,  and  would,  in  aM  probability,  from 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  be  more,  instead  of  less,  respectable — that  were  the  two 
Philosophical  Colleges  kept  up,  and  an  incorporation  into  one  University  enfoi'ced,  no 
advantage  whatever  would  be  gained,  but  numerous  evils  would  be  entailed  on  these  institu- 
tions, which  would  finally  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  Philosophical  Colleges, 
after  the  great  expense  of  rebuilding  Maiischal  College  had  been  incurred — and  that  the 
Theological  and  Medical  Faculties  can  be  rendered  equally  efficient  in  the  two  Universities, 
as  if  they  were  incorporated  into  one,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Theological 
Faculties,  which  have  always  been  distinct,  and  which,  I  aver,  whatever  may  have  been  insi- 
nuated to  the  contrary,  have  been  no  less  efficient  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  such  a 
Faculty,  than  other,  perhaps,  more  vaunted  ones ;  which  would  appear  on  impartial  inquiry. 
And  I  do  farther  entreat  your  Lordship,  and  the  public,  to  inquire  minutely  whether  students 
educated  at  Aberdeen  are,  on  comparison,  inferior  in  acquirements,  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
to  those  educated  in  the  other  Scottish  Universities,  before  an  incorporation  of  the  two 
Universities  be  insisted  on  ;  under  the  pretence  that  such  an  incorporation  would,  as  has  been 
thought  by  not  a  few,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  science  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  were  one  of  the  Philosophical  Colleges 
suppressed,  and  the  site  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Theology  fixed  at  Old  Aberdeen,  as 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  part  of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  Marischal 
College  might  be  saved,  and  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  violently  seized 
upon  and  applied  to  other  purposes.  All  that  would  be  gained,  however,  by  this  forcible 
seizure  of  these  funds,  would  only  be  a  saving  to  the  public  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 


:  only  exception  to  this  averment,  perhaps,  which  exists  among  the  Scottish  Universities,  is  the 
ti  University,  which  is  destitute  of  tliese  Courts,  in  consequence  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
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subjected  to  serious  evils,  the  mvipnitude  of  which  is  saidio  have  been  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Visitation  of  all  the  Universities,  in  1  826.  The  Magistrales  seem  to  be  to 
them  a  University  Court,  exercising  an  absolute  control  without  appeal.  To  Edinburi;h,  therefore,  a  regular 
Rectoral  Court,  and  a  Chancellor,  must  be  added,  to  malie  it  a  properly  constituted  University.  This 
change,  for  aught  I  know,  may  require  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
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per  annum,  necessary  for  filling  up  the  Medical  Faculty;  for  there  is  not  one  additional 
subject  proposed,  either  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  or  by  Mr.  Bannerman's  Bill,  in  the 
Curriculum  of  Arts,  or  in  any  of  the  Faculties,  which  is  not  already  taught  in  these  Colleges. 
Indeed,  were  additional  subjects  and  Professors  to  be  introduced  into  the  Curriculum  of  Arts, 
it  would  require  ingenuity  to  discover  unemployed  hours  for  the  students  to  attend  them, 
without  the  addition  of  a  fifth  session — and,  besides  increasing  the  expense  of  education,  it 
seems  a  measure  of  very  questionable  expediency  to  make  a  great  number  of  hours'  attend- 
ance on  classes  incumbent  on  students. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  averse  to  all  change.  I 
believe,  however,  that  those  who  know  me  will  rather  be  inclined  to  an  opposite  opinion,  and 
be  disposed  to  give  me  the  character  of  liaviog  not  a  little  tendency  to  innovation.  I  have, 
indeed,  cautiously  abstained  from  mixing  up  any  propositions  of  my  own  on  the  present 
occasion — considering  them  altogether  out  of  place,  as  being  inconsistent  with  my  present 
argument — and  not  because  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  several  new  arrangements,  which  I 
believe  would  be  advantageous.  One,  however,  I  shall  mention  as  a  specimen,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Bannerman's  Bill — I  allude  to  the  publication  of  the  University  accounts  ;  and 
I  would  coincide  in  this  proposition  not,  I  believe,  exactly  with  the  same  views  as  the  proposer 
of  it,  but  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  measure  would  fuUy  rebut  the  base  calumnies 
which  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  propagated  against  the  Universities  ;  and  because  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  excite  the  sympathies  of  many  who  wish  well  to  learning,  and 
induce  such  of  them  as  were  able,  to  aid  in  placing  these  Seminaries,  some  of  them  at  least, 
in  more  flourishing  circumstances.  This  University,  at  any  rate,  has  reason  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  considering  the  liberal  donations  received  from  many  to  assist  in  the  repair  of  its 
buildings  a  few  years  ago. 

"  If,  however,  your  Lordship  shall  resolutely  persist  in  introducing  some  legislative  measure 
regarding  these  Colleges,  I  earnestly  hope  that  full  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  due  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  this  subject,  in  which  the  whole  North  of  Scotland  is  so  deeply 
concerned,  before  it  be  passed  into  a  law.  I  shall  only  add,  that  reasons  personal  to  myself, 
of  which  I  have  made  your  Lordship  aware,  have  induced  me  to  print  this  communication  to 
your  Lordship,  and  not  any  vain  hope  that  my  sentiments  will  have  much  weight  with 
any  one. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  all  due  respect,  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Pat.  Forbes." 

King  .9  College,  A/jerdeen,  16tk  ISIovember  1835. 


20  October  1837. 


Patrick  Davidson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Davidson.      Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  favour  us  w^ith  answers  to  the  queries  in  their  order  ? — The  first 
question  does  not  apply  to  me,  not  having  been  in  office  at  the  date  of  the  former  Commission. 
When  were  you  appointed  Professor  ? — I  was  elected  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Av.gust  1833. 

2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  Corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University, 
for  the  pui-poses  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course  ? — A  union  of 
the  Colleges  may  be  practicable ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  expedient,  because  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  benefits  likely  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  measure  of  greater  importance  than  those 
which  might  be  obtained  without  it.  A  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University,  of  the 
nature  stated  in  the  question,  though  liable  to  several  objections,  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
preferable  course.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  no  legislative  measure  is  necessary  or 
expedient  for  uniting  the  Colleges  or  Universities  ;  but  I  am  far  from  disapproving  of  each 
College  agreeing  to  carry  into  effect  any  practicable  improvements  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners,  w^ith  a  view  to  render  the  course  of  education  at  these  Colleges 
as  complete  as  possible.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  authorities  of  each  College  might,  in 
future,  define  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  by  its  own  Professors,  with  reference 
to  what  is  taught  in  the  other  College;  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Faculties  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  that  without  interfering  with  the  respective  patrimonial 
rights  of  either  College,  or  with  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  other  respects. 
A  working  union  might  then  be  effected  merely  by  one  College  giving  its  sanction  to  certain 
Professors  in  these  faculties  to  lecture  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  within  the  walls  of  the 
other.  All  the  advantages  of  a  union  seem  to  me  to  be  attainable  in  this  way ;  and  any 
modification  or  alteration  of  the  plan  could,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  by  the  University 
authorities,  if  it  should  not  be  attended  with  the  anticipated  benefits. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union,  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections? — A  union  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  for  estabhshing  new- 
Professorships  does  not  appear  to  me  expedient  or  proper,  in  so  far  as  it  would  interfere  with 
charters  and  endowments,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  because  any  material  extension 
of  the  Curriculum  would,  besides  adding  to  the  expense,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of 
students,  have  the  effect  of  overloading  and  distracting  their  minds.  If  these  new  Professor- 
ships were  not  to  be  included  in  the  Curriculum,  and  were  attendance  at  the  additional  classes 
not  exacted  as  a  qualification  for  a  degree,  or  compulsory  on  other  accounts,  there  is  reason  to 
think  new  Professorships  would  soon  become  sinecures.  Several  instances  of  the  most  eminent 
Professors  having  failed  to  get  classes,  when  attendance  was  left  optional,  are  mentioned  in 
the  Report  by  the  former  Commissioners.    Another  objection  might  be  mentioned  as  appli- 
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cable  to  a  union  of  the  Universities  with  the  Colleges  kept  separate ;  which  is,  that,  in  the  University  of 

Senahis  of  the  united  University,  there  would  be,  of  necessity,  six  or  eight  Medical  Professors,  Aberdeen. 

who,  of  course,  would  teach  in  New  Aberdeen,  and  be  more  immediately  interested  in  the  Kind's  Colleo-e 
full  attendance  of  students  at  Marischal  College;  and  the  preponderance  of  influence  in  the 


united  Senatus,  created  by  the  introduction  of  these  Professors,  might  therefore  eventually  Professor  Davidson, 
lead  to  the  suppression  of  King's  College  altogether.  • — - — 

Do  you  think  that  the  contemplated  evil  would  be  averted  by  making  the  Medical  Pro-  '^^  October  1837. 
fessors  Professors  not  either  of  King's  College  or  Marischal  College,  but  of  the  united 
University  ? — I  do  not  exactly  see  how  they  could  be  Professors  of  the  united  University 
without  being  members  of  the  united  Senatus,  in  which  they  would  have  the  preponderance 
apprehended.  If  the  two  Colleges  are  to  subsist  separately,  I  think  that  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors should  be  attached,  one-half  to  this  College,  and  the  other  half  to  Marischal  College, 
in  the  event  of  its  being  thought  proper  to  have  a  full  Medical  School,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  desirable. 

You  think  that  the  evil  would  be  averted  by  distributing  the  Medical  Professors  between 
the  two  Colleges  ? — Yes ;  the  Colleges  remaining  separate,  and  the  rights  of  both  remaining 
distinct.  I  would  attach  to  each  University  an  equal  nvimber  of  Medical  Professors,  and  let 
them  arrange  the  course  of  Medical  Education,  and  have  their  own  meetings  as  a  Medical 
Faculty,  all  teaching  at  Marischal  College,  and  in  the  same  way.  The  Divinity  Professors  of 
both  Colleges  might  meet  as  a  Theological  Faculty,  and  all  lecture  at  King's  College. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  woidd  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be  vested 
in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing  Pro- 
fessors, for  the  loss  thereof,  during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as  to 
the  latter  plan? — I  have  not  particularly  considered  the  question  of  patronage;  but  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  ought  to  remain  according  to  the  original  charters  and  endowments. 

6.  Assuming  that  tlie  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each  :  in  particular,  if  your  opinion  is  that 
there  should  be  double  chairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  Do  you  think  there  are 
students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double  chairs  in 
any  of  the  other  branches? — 1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subjects  taught,  or  tlie 
manner  of  teaching,  in  the  classes  referred  to,  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion. 

7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  professorship,  at  present  established  in  either  College,  can 
either  be  abolished  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  b'Mng  made  as  to  the  exi=^ting  intei-est  of  the  present  incum- 
bent:  if  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  classes  in  either  College  you  would  propose  to  be 
altered  i' — I  cannot  say  as  to  the  power  that  may  exist  in  any  quarter  to  abolish  a  Professor- 
ship, or  to  appropriate  its  income  to  another  branch  of  science  or  literature,  if  essentially 
diflerent  from  that  for  teaching  which  it  was  founded;  but  I  think  it  could  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  If  anything  of  this  kind  could  be  effected,  it 
might  ]irobably  be  with  respect  to  Professorships  instituted  by  the  Crown,  tlie  Crown  being  in 
a  situcition  to  consent  ;  but,  as  my  opinion  is  asked  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  any  altera- 
tions, I  would  say  that,  if  the  suggestion  I  have  made  was  thouglit  fit  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  Professorship  of  Orient;il  Languages  in  this  College, 
which  is  a  Crown  appointment.  I  would  suggest  that  either  the  salary  for  that  office,  or  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  sliould  be  appropriated  for  teaching  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry,  for  which  there  is  no  foimdation  in  tliis  College.  I  may  mention  here,  also,  that 
if  tlie  History  and  Principles  of  the  Civil  Law  should  not  be  considered  a  branch  of  education 
sufficiently  important,  tlie  Professor  of  Civil  Law  might  be  appointed  to  lecture  on  Scotch 
Law,  or  on  the  General  Principles  of  Law  and  Government,  with  an  application  of  these  to 
the  Government  of  European  Nations,  as  was  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners. 
But,  whatever  class  is  appointed  to  be  taught  by  the  holder  of  this  Professorship,  attendance 
at  that  class,  by  one  description  of  students  or  another,  should  lie  made  compulsory,  if  possible  ; 
else  I  fear  the  Professorship  will  remain  in  a  less  efficient  state  than  I  tliink  it  miglit  be 
placed  in. 

8.  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  curriculum  of  education  in  the  different  facidties  in  the  united  University,  what  new  chairs 
would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case  ? — I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  have  Medical  Pro- 
fessorships, and  also  a  Professorship  for  Scotch  Law,  in  Marischal  College  particularly.  One- 
half  of  the  Medical  Professors  should  be  attached  to  one  College,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
other,  as  already  stated. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges,  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  ? — I  would 
rather  avoid  answering  this  at  present,  as  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  probable 
working  of  the  University  Court,  and  it  not  being  a  matter  on  which  I  have  made  up  my 
mind. — [Adjourned  to  Marischal  College] 
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Aberdeen,  Friday,  20th  October  1837. 
Lord  CUNINGHAME  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  called  in. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glennie,  Lord  Cuninghame  stated 
to  him  that  the  questions  which  had  been  circulated  were  prepared  chiefly  for  the  examination 
of  those  Professors  who  had  not  stated  hitherto  their  views  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  in 
any  shape ;  but,  as  the  Professors  of  Marischal  College  had  given  in  a  very  full  return  on  this 
subject  to  the  Commissioners,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  merely  to  examine  the  Professors 
of  this  College  on  those  points  where  they  differed  from  the  return  which  had  been  already 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

With  this  view.  Professor  Glennie  was  requested  to  state  if  he  concurred  in  the  said  return^ 
or  in  what  points  he  differed  from  it. 

Professor  Glennie  said  : — I  did  not  join  in  the  representation  sent  by  my  colleagues,  because 
I  could  not  bring  ray  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  or  to  their  junction  into 
one  University. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  advert  particularly  to  the  third  printed  Query,  and  explain 
the  grounds  of  your  objections  to  the  junction  of  the  Colleges? — My  reasons  are,  that  I  think 
the  union  in  either  way  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  different  institutions,  and  like- 
wise inconsistent  \Vith  the  advantages  that  must  be  derived  by  the  students  attending  on  the 
different  Colleges. 

Will  you  explain  more  particularly  in  what  respect  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
students  attending  both  Coileees  ? — ^The  circumstances  of  the  students  are  so  various  that  I 
do  not  think  they  W'Ould  be  so  well  attended  to,  if  the  Colleges  were  united,  as  they  are  imcJer 
present  circumstances ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  evident  that  the  different  privileges 
granted  to  the  students  in  these  two  U^niversities  would  be  so  particularly  attended  to  as  at 
present. 

On  the  STipposition  that  a  junction  might  take  place,  notwithstanding  your  own  individual 
opinion,  adverting  to  fifth  Query,  "  Would  you  recommend  the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in 
the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise 
settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing  Professors  for  the  loss  thereof 
during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occvir  to  you  as  to  the  latter  plan?" — I  do  not 
think  I  have  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  this  question,  and  I  would  rather  decline  giving 
any  answer  to  it. 

Have  you  considered  Query  7,  "  Are  j'ou  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship,  at  present 
established  in  either  College,  can  either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing 
interest  of  the  present  incumbent  ?  If  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either 
college  you  would  propose  to  be  altered  ?" — I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  giving 
an  opinion  on  this  question.  I  have  not  considered  this  and  other  questions,  because  I  con- 
ceived that  my  views  on  the  three  first  would  have  superseded  ray  examination  as  to  the 
remainder. 


Dr.  William  Knight,  Vvokssor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Knight.       You  coincided  in  the  Return  raade  by  the  Professors  of  Marischal  College  to  the  requisition 

  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  possible  junction  of  the  two  Colleges? — I  concurred,  as 

20  October  1837.  fj^j.  I  recollect,  with  everything  of  importance  in  the  Returns  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  by  this  University  in  May  last. 

Do  you  wish  now  in  any  i-espect  to  alter  or  qualify  the  opinion  there  expressed  by  Marischal 
College  ? — I  have  nothing  to  remark  on  this  head  excepting  that,  as  no  reasons  for  my  con- 
curring in  the  Returns  made  in  May  last  by  this  University  are  stated  in  them,  I  have  no 
objections  to  mention  the  reasons  which  have  always  weighed  with  me  for  uniting  the  two 
Colleges,  not  into  one  Corporation,  but  into  one  University. 

I  think  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  Corporation  is  not  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable ;  but  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education,  keeping  their  respective  chartered  rights 
separate,  is  the  preferable  course.  My  opinion  against  a  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Cor- 
poration was  founded  on  the  objections  which  I  stated  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1827,  and 
partly  on  the  practical  one  that,  in  the  classes  of  Arts,  the  most  useful  description  of  teaching 
could  not  be  given  well  to  ninnbers  greater  than  60,  70,  or  80  at  most,  in  one  class.  My 
opinion  was  then  given  in  favour  of  a  union  of  the  two  Universities  into  one  University,  on  the 
ground  that  such  improvements  might  be  the  result  as  were  then  mentioned ;  I  mean  such 
additional  endowments  and  establishments  as  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  the  University 
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education  of  this  part  of  Scotland  (from  whicli  all  other  education  ought  in  some  degree  to 
receive  its  character)  ;  as, for  instance,  an  enlarged  library,  and  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden; 
the  foundation  of  more  Medical  Professorships  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  Theological  course. 

Another  reason  for  a  union  of  the  Universities  is  that  it  would  diminish  or  take  away  the   

present  sinecures,  and  thus  place  the  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  more  on  a  footing  of  Professor  Knight, 
equality  as  to  duties  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  holders  of  sinecure  offices  forming,  or 
tending  to  form,  a  party  by  themselves,  which  has  little  community  of  interest  with  those  that 
teach,  and  which  injures  the  body  to  which  they  belong  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  It  is 
another  reason  that  a  union  would  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  University  instruction, 
which  I  tliink  is  required  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  ;  that  it  would  prevent  the  teaching  of 
some  subjects  to  no  greater  extent  than  they  are  taught  in  many  schools ;  and  that  it  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  teaching  by  one  Professor  of  such  a  mixture  of  sciences  as  is  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  education.  I  hope  that  no  union  of  any  kind  will  he  proposed  that  would  mate- 
rially increase  the  present  expense  of  University  education,  alienate  any  funds  for  the  education 
of  poor  students  of  good  abihties,  or  destroy  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  Universities 
and  the  Church  at  present  established  in  this  country.  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that, 
along  with  the  improvements  wliich  the  present  age  demands,  there  be  retained  as  much  of 
ancient  charters  as  is  consistent  with  usefulness. 

Any  answer  to  Query  3  becomes  unnecessary,  from  my  answer  under  the  previous  heads. 

4.  "  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  that  case  ?  In  particular, 
whether  the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Corpoi-ation.  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into 
one  University?"- — -In  regard  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  the  two  Universities  into  one  University,  I  have  not  formed 
any  other  opinion  than  what  I  stated  in  1827,  as  follows  :  "  A  plan  that  would  apparently 
interfere  least  with  the  present  vested  rights  of  both  Universities  would  be  to  annex  certain 
of  the  old  Professorships,  and  any  new  ones  that  might  be  founded,  to  the  united  University, 
and  not  to  either  of  the  two  Colleges,"  such  as  Theology,  Oriental  Languages,  Law,  Medicine, 
or,  perhaps.  Moral  Philosophy,  if  it  continued  to  be  the  last  year  of  study.  The  united 
University  could  then  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  separate  collegiate  body  itself,  on  a  plan  not 
much  difterincr  from  the  constitution  of  the  English  Universities. 

5.  "  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recom- 
mend the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crowti,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the 
existing  Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  diu-ing  their  lives?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur 
to  you  on  the  latter  plan?" — In  regard  to  this  query  I  think  that  Government  might  purchase 
the  patronages  alluded  1o,  as  advowsons  are  bought  and  sold  in  England;  and  the  money 
advanced  for  them  might  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  endowment  of  the  University. 
There  is  a  specific  objection  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  which  is,  that  I  do  not  exactly 
comprehend  how  the  existing  Professors  can  be  considered  as  subject  to  a  loss  during  their 
lives  from  being  deprived  of  the  patronage.  Their  successors  may  be  as  much  or  more  losers 
than  they.  It  is  for  University  purposes  alone  that  I  think  any  such  compensation  shoidd  be 
demanded  or  granted. 

6.  "  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each.  In  particular,  if  your  opinion  is 
that  there  should  be  double  Chairs  for  Lathi,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  do  you  think  that 
there  are  students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double 
Chai)-s  in  any  of  the  other  branches?" — I  refer  to  the  Return  transmitted  by  Marischal 
College  in  May  last  to  the  Commissioners,  with  this  addition,  that  if  Natural  Philosophy  is  to 
be  taught  on  the  fourth  year  of  the  Curriculum,  as  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1826,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  one  Professor  would  be  at  all  necessary,  from  the  greatly 
diminished  number  of  students  who  in  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland  attend  a  fourth  session  ; 
but  if  Natural  Plulosophy  is  to  continue  to  be  taught  on  the  third  year  of  study,  as  it  has 
been  in  these  Universities  since  1753,  two  Professors  would  be  requisite. 

li\  i-egard  to  queries  7  and  8  I  refer  to  the  Returns  of  Marischal  College,  with  which  I 
coincide. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  be  possibly  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  consent 
of  the  Colleges,  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on  the  plan 
of  the  University  Court,  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners? — In  regard  to  this 
question  I  also  concur  in  the  proposal  of  a  University  Court,  contained  in  those  Returns ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  to  connect  the  University  Courts  of  Scotland  with  Town  Councils,  or 
other  incorporations,  would  be  exceedingly  derogatory  to  their  character.  I  think  that 
Universities  are  most  useful,  in  a  free  country  like  this,  when  they  are  left  as  independent  as 
possible,  because  then  they  have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  not  one  made  for  them  by  any 
parties  of  the  day. 

In  regard  (0  Query  6,  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  endowments  to  make  all  the  chairs  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  double  in  the  united  University  not  being  obtained,  which  of  the  classes  do 
you  think  that  it  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  double  chairs.'' — Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  (with  the  exception  above  mentioned),  and,  according  to 
my  views.  Chemistry,  were  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  taken  out  of  the  Medical  faculty,  and  made  a 
branch  of  genei'al  education,  to  which  1  consider  it  has  now  the  same  right  as  any  other  of 
the  physical  sciences.  As  a  University  should  be  so  constituted  in  its  professorships  as  to  give 
equal  opportunities  of  carrying  on  instruction  both  in  physical  and  moral  science,  so  the  more 
that  this  principle  is  attended  to,  not  only  in  the  third  anil  fourth  years,  but  even  in  the  second 
year,  of  the  Curriculum,  the  greater  advantages  would  result.    "Hence  classes  of  Loo-ic  and 
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Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Metaphysical  Science,  might  require,  under  such  a  proposed  arrange- 
ment, to  be  double. 

Suppose  we  were  to  get  endowments  for  three  or  four,  which  do  you  think  would  be  the 
chairs? — Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  a  Professorship  of  some  branches  of  Moral  Science. 

Would  there  be  any  difficuKy,  in  your  opinion,  in  teaching  the  classes  of  Moral  Science  in 
King's  College,  and  those  of  Natural  Science  in  Marischal  College,  without  reference  to  the 
foundations  on  which  the  Professorships  might  stand? — On  the  present  plan  of  taking  Moral 
Philosophy  on  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Curriculum,  and  as  a  class  which  in  both 
Colleges  is  attended  chietly  by  Students  of  Divinity,  I  should  not  see  any  very  great  obstacle, 
in  the  distance  between  the  two  Colleges,  to  that  arrangement. 

Have  you  many  Students  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  who  attend  your  lectures  without 
the  prospect  of  taking  a  degree,  and  without  having  attended  previous  classes  of  I^anguage  or 
Philosophy  in  the  other  College  ? — From  the  great  extent  of  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  there  have  been  for  the  last  half  century,  during 
Dr.  Copland's  incumbency  and  my  own,  a  considerable  portion  of  Students  who  have  attended 
that  class  regularly  without  intending  to  go  farther,  and  a  small  portion  who  have  not  attended 
any  other  classes,  excepting  those  of  Mathematics. 

Have  you  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  in  any  years,  adapted  for  persons  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures? — Such  courses  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Copland  in  1785,  and  were  con- 
tinued by  him  till  within  10  years  of  his  death.  I  have  given  such  courses  occasionally;  four 
have  been  delivered ;  not  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  to  gentlemen  only ;  I  have  wished  to 
give  such  courses  to  ladies  also,  and  have  only  been  prevented  by  the  exceedingly  imperfect 
accommodation  in  the  present  buildings. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  attendance  on  your  ordinary  classes  has  been  in  any  respect  less 
numerous  from  the  state  of  the  room,  and  the  accommodation  you  have  for  lecturing  in  the 
present  buildings  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  should  think  that  the  disadvantage  was  very  slight, 
because  it  happens  that  my  class-room  is  still  the  best  in  the  College,  although  too  confined 
for  the  numbers  that  have  assembled  in  it  for  many  years  back. 

Supposing  the  Natural  Pliilosophy  class  were  transferred  to  the  King's  College,  do  you 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  that  would  attend  it? — I  should  think  it  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  Students  attending  a  regular  course  of  lectures  and  examina- 
tions exceedingly,  as  well  as  nearly  altogether  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attendance  of  such  as  were 
wishing  to  receive  instructions  in  Natural  Philosophy  only.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  Students  both  in  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  that  the  number  in 
the  Natural  Philosophy  class  in  Marischal  College  has  always  been  fully  equal,  on  an  average 
of  years,  to  that  of  the  Students  in  the  second  year,  but  that  in  King's  College  there  has  been 
a  great  falling  oti"  between  the  second  and  third  years  of  attendance. 

Do  you  think  that  the  transference  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  to  King's  College  would 
have  the  probable  effect  of  leading  to  the  institution  of  private  Lectureships  in  New  Aberdeen, 
tending  to  injure  the  class  ? — I  should  think  that  such  private  Lectureships  would  be  imme- 
diately attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  only  one  Lectureship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  united 
College  established  in  New  Aberdeen,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  there  would  be  a  private 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  Old  Aberdeen? — In  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  a  private 
Lecturer  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt,  it  must  depend  on  a  combination  of  circumstances 
that  could  but  very  rarely  occur,  viz.,  the  possession  by  the  private  Lecturer  of  an  apparatus 
extensive  and  of  superior  quality,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Professor  in  the  University. 

Is  the  apparatus  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  in  this  College  complete  and  valuable  ? — 
It  is  exceedingly  complete  ill  almost  all  departments;  its  value  is  £1,200  and  upwards ;  I 
also  employ  many  articles  of  my  own;  and  it  has  one  character  which,  in  collections  of 
apparatus,  is  not  very  common,  that  almost  every  article  in  it  is  adapted  for  teaching. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  Evidences  and  the  Principles 
of  Christianity  made  a  part  of  the  general  course  of  study  in  the  University,  independently  of 
the  Theological  faculty  ? — I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion.  I  may  add  that  in  this  College, 
and  for  the  last  50  years,  lectures  on  the  evidences  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
Curriculum. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  it  a  subject  of  examination  for  a  Degree  in 
Arts  2 — I  think  that,  in  this  respect,  there  cannot  be  a  better  plan  followed  than  what  is  ordered 
in  the  Statutes  of  1808,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  make  a  certain  degree  of  acquire- 
ment in  the  evidences  of  Christianity  a  sine  qua  nan  in  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  present  Commission  respecting  Marischal  Col- 
lege ? — The  chief  suggestions  which  occur  to  me  are  the  absolute  necessity  of  better  endow- 
ments for  the  working  Professors,  and  of  funds  for  the  extension  of  the  library,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Librarian's  salary. 


[Addition  made  by  the  Witness  after  revising  his  Evidence.'] 

1  beg  leave  further  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  militia  service,  possessed  by  the  students  of  the  Universities  of 
England  and  Ireland,  ought  to  be  extended  to  those  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  want  of  it  seems  to  imply  some  kind  of  stigma  on  the  latter,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

W.  K. 

2  Nov.  1837. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  called  in  and  examined. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  of  29th  April  1837,  which  has  been  perused  by  the  Commissioners? — I  have  no 
suggestions  to  make.    I  adhere  to  the  statements  and  opinions  expressed  in  that  letter. 

Have  you  perused  the  queries  that  have  been  circulated,  and  is  there  any  of  them  upon 
which  you  wish  to  give  a  special  answer,  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  your 
letter ;  in  particular  would  you  favour  the  Commissioners  with  an  answer  to  the  fifth  Query 
relative  to  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  professors,  "  Would  you  recommend  the  patronage  of 
the  Professors  in  the  respective  colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown, 
or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing  Professors  for  the  loss 
thereof  during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as  to  the  latter  plan  ?" — I 
beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  advert  to  the  clause  of  this  question  which  refers  to  adequate 
compensation  being  made  to  existing  Professors.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  tiie  object 
contemplated  by  tiiis  clause.  The  right  of  appointing  Professors  I  hold  to  be  a  right  in 
trust,  a  right  which  the  patrons  hold  for  the  pubUc  good,  for  the  public  good  only,  and  in  no 
part  for  their  own  particular  and  private  good.  To  assume  such  a  patronage,  therefore,  bene- 
ficial to  Professors,  or  any  patrons  whatever,  so  as  to  imply  that  there  is  room  for  compensa- 
tion on  their  being  deprived  of  such  a  trust,  seems  to  involve  the  supposition  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  trust ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  no  proper  ground  for  claiming  compensa- 
tion on  the  trust  being  taken  away.  I  think  that  the  patronage  ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Professors,  not  because  tliey  have  perpetrated  any  breach  of  trust,  but  because  I  think, 
for  other  reasons,  that  the  patronage  is  not  expediently  held  by  them.  That  Professors  are 
inexpedient  patrons  I  think  is  an  opinion  that  is  generally  held  in  Scotland  by  those  persons 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  tlie  working  of  patronages  by  Professors.  This 
opinion  is  universal  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes  with  such  persons;  and  1  hold  very  light 
the  idea  that  Professors,  as  learned  men,  may  be  supposed  better  qualified  than  other  persons 
for  deciding  who,  for  any  vacant  Chair,  is  the  best  qualified  candidate,  inasmuch  as  the 
vacancy  to  be  filled  up  often  occurs  in  another  department  than  their  own,  and  possibly  in  a 
department,  the  higher  branches  of  which  may  be  unknown  to  every  one  of  the  Professors  in 
the  other  departments.  With  Professors,  therefore,  as  with  other  patrons,  mistakes  do 
happen  in  appreciating  the  qualifications  of  the  several  candidates.  Such  difficulties  I  know 
to  have  been  experienced  by  Professors.  As  to  vesting  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  from  any  thing  that  I  know  of  the  operation  of  that  system  throughout  Scotland,  I 
have  formed  an  impression  no  ways  favourable  to  that  mode  of  appointment.  I  am  thorouglily 
satisfied  that  it  does  not  tend  in  all  cases,  or  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  obtain  the  candidate 
best  qualified.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  other  considerations  than  the  qualifications  of 
the  Professors  have  more  weight  in  appointments  by  the  Crown  than  the  quahfications  proper 
to  the  department  they  are  appointed  to  teach. 

Has  any  plan  occurred  to  you  of  vesting  the  patronages  of  Universities  in  other  hands  than 
those,  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  Professors? — -The  most  eligible  plan  of  any  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  plan  that  forms  part  of  the  University  Bills  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nerman,  and  Mr.  Oswald,  in  1835,  whereby  the  appointment  of  Professors  was  left  to  be 
made  by  open  competition,  with  a  qualification  that  occurred  in  Mr.  Oswald's  amended  Bill, 
viz.,  that  a  University  court,  when  unanimous,  might  appoint  Professors  without  a  compe- 
tition. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  mentioning  to  the  Commission,  yet  the  observation 
bears  on  the  point  in  question,  that,  during  the  agitation  of  these  measures,  I  had  frequent 
occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  in  company  with  scientific  friends,  whose  qualifications  were  of 
an  order  that  entitle  them  to  be  Professors,  and  some  of  whom,  in  fact,  have  since  been  so 
appointed,  and  tlie  observation  struck  me  as  being  remarkable,  that  among  my  most  intimate 
friends,  mostly  of  course  about  my  own  time  of  life,  in  no  instance  did  1  find  one,  especially 
of  high  scientific  attainments,  who  objected  to  that  mode  of  appointment.  The  objections,  so 
far  as  1  heard  any  urged  by  persons  aspiring  to  the  office  of  Professor,  all  came  from  parties 
whose  expectations  were  founded  mainly  on  other  grounds  than  qualification  for  the  office. 

Then  you  are  under  no  apprehension  that  any  man  of  high  attainments  in  science  or  lite- 
rature would  ever  refuse  to  submit  himself  to  an  examination  when  standing  candidate  for  any 
of  the  higher  Professorships? — At  least  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  men  of  much  higher  attain- 
ments than  those  who  commonly  obtain  the  office  of  Professors  in  this  country  would  readily 
come  forward  as  candidates  on  those  terms.  Upon  this  point  we,  in  Aberdeen,  are  not  wholly 
without  experience.  For,  I  think,  two  centuries,  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  King's  Col- 
lege has  been  filled  up  by  such  a  competition.  Now  this  is  an  instance  of  such  a  competition 
taking  place  in  the  very  department,  where  before-hand  those  unaccustomed  or  inexperienced 
in  that  mode  of  appointment,  would  hold  it  as  altogether  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  impracticable 
or  impossible;  yet  the  experience  of  two  centuries  has,  in  that  very  department  in  this  tlistrict, 
so  far  as  1  can  pretend  to  know  the  opinions  prevalent  here,  not  produced  the  impression  that 
this  mode  of  appointment  fails  in  obtaining  divines  of  the  highest  eminence.  Indeed  I  have 
never  heard  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  appointing  by  competition  disputed  in  Aberdeen  as  an 
efficacious  mode  by  any  reference  to  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  that  peculiar  Chair. 
We  have  further  experience  in  another  Chair  in  this  University,  the  Chair  of  Mathematics, 
which,  on  several  occasions,  has  been  filled  up  by  competition,  'in  the  year  1717  several  Pro- 
fessorships were  made  vacant  by  Royal  Commission  on  account  of  the  political  offences  of  the 
Professors:  among  others  the  Chair  of  Mathematics.  The  vacancy  on  that  occasion  was 
filled  up  by  competition,  and  the  person  appointed  was  Colin  M'Laurin.  On  reference  to  the 
records,  I  find  that  ten  years  thereafter,  in  1727,  on  a  vacancy  taking  place,  an  appointment 
was  made  without  competition,  the  patrons,  in  that  case  being  the  magistrates  and  town 
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council  of  Aberdeen,  The  person  then  appoaitecl  was  the  son  of  a  former  Provost,  and  not 
now  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  character,  I  find  that  in  1 766,  when  the 
next  vacancy  took  place,  the  appointment  was  made  by  competition.  On  that  occasion  no 
fewer  than  six  candidates  came  forward.  Of  these  six  I  shall  signalize  the  names  of  three  : 
William  Trail,  late  Dean  of  Raphoe,  who  proved  to  be  the  successful  candidate ;  Robert 
Hamilton,  subsequently  Professor,  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt ;  John  Playfair,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  other  three  candidates  were  a  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  a  teacher 
in  the  Grammar-School  of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Stewart,  son  of  the  late  Professor  John 
Stewart,  who  was  son  of  a  former  Provost,  when  appointed.  It  would  not  be  a  darmg  con- 
jecture to  suppose  that,  in  the  year  1766,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  son  of  the 
late  Proi'essor,  and  grandson  of  a  late  Provost,  would  have  been  appointed,  or  that,  but  for 
the  competition,  William  Trail,  Robert  Hamilton,  and  John  Playfair  would  not  have 
appeared  as  candidates  from  remote  places  at  all.  I  find  that  the  next  material  appointment 
was  not  made  by  competition.  The  person  named  was  the  late  Dr.  Copland  of  this  Univer- 
sity, who,  I  believe,  from  what  little  I  have  heard  of  past  events  in  Aberdeen,  was  considered 
not  highlj'-  qualified  as  a  Professor  in  the  department  of  Mathematics.  At  what  particular 
date  I  cannot  at  this  moment  say,  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  had  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  Chair  of  Mathematics,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It 
w^as,  however,  found  expedient  to  exchange  duties  between  these  two  Professors ;  so  that  here 
we  have,  in  the  next  case  of  appointment  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  another  department,  but  not  adequately  qualified  in  this  one,  appointed  to  a  Chair,  to  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  he  would  have  been  raised  by  competition  ;  while  the  person 
who  performed,  instead  of  him,  the  duties  of  that  Chair  actually  had  appeared  as  a  candidate 
under  the  system  of  competition.  After  such  experience  I  cannot  perceive  that  in  future  we 
should,  in  Aberdeen,  have  to  apprehend  that  competition  would  exclude  from  the  candidates 
of  any  vacant  Professoi'ship  men  of  high  eminence.  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  system  of  competition,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didates, must,  on  that  consideration,  occasionally  deter,  or  make  backward  men  in  situations 
not  much  less  advantageous,  and  of  matured  standing  ;  but  for  any  such  case  the  power,  as 
was  proposed  in  Mr.  Oswald's  Bill,  of  permitting  the  University  Court  to  make  appointments 
when  unanimous,  would  amjDlj'  provide. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  or  finding  competent  examiners  would 
form  any  hinderanee  to  the  plan  or  method  of  appointing  Professors  which  you  recommend  ? 
— No  material  hinderanee.  The  plan  actually  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  competition- for 
the  Mathematical  Chair,  in  the  two  important  appointments  referred  to  in  1717  and  1766, 
seems  adequate,  which  consisted  in  procuring  from  other  Universities  the  men  distinguished 
in  that  department,  or  professing  that  department.  I  think  that  similar  provisions  made  in 
that  view  in  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Bannerman  and  Mr.  Oswald  were  adequate  to  the  object. 

6.  JMy  letter  embraces  an  answer  to  this  question,  and  also  Querj^  7. 

8.  "  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professoi'ships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  Curriculum  of  Education  in  the  different  faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new 
Chairs  would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case?" — My  letter  embraces  this  question  so  far 
as  regards  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  With  the  Faculty  of  Theology  it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle ; 
but  in  the  department  of  Medicine  I  coincide  with  my  colleagues  in  their  recommendation.  I 
would  beg,  however,  to  suggest  to  the  Commission,  on  the  supposition  that  Parliament  is  dis- 
posed to  grant  means  for  adequately  endowing  additional  Professorships,  the  necessity  seems 
to  be  implied  of  also  adequately  endowing  the  existing  Professorships  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  observant  persons,  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Universities, 
that,  imless  provision  for  this  purpose  is  made  in  this  University,  we  must  be  left,  in  some 
departments  at  least,  without  a  reasonable  foundation  for  expecting  that  this  University  can 
hold  the  place  in  science  or  letters  which  it  ought  to  hold  among  other  Universities,  or,  indeed, 
can  hold  at  all  a  place  befitting  a  University. 

9.  "  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges,  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  ?" — I  refer  to  my 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject. 

Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
Marischal  College  ? — 1  would  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Commission  the  general  observation 
that,  judging  from  all  past  experience,  the  course  would  be  exceedingly  inexpedient  of  perma- 
nently tying  up  this  University  by  a  code  of  rules  instituted  by  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  The  rules  extant,  made  by  former  visitations,  prove  how  soon  such  regulations, 
however  judiciously  formed  at  the  time,  become  inapplicable  to  the  University  under  changed 
circumstances,  in  fact  impracticable  ;  accordingly  they  stand  verj^  much  the  chance  of  not 
being  acted  on  in  other  respects  than  those  which  are  impracticable.  The  thing  wanted,  I 
conceive,  is  a  body  such  as  the  University  Court  proposed  by  the  last  Commission,  with  ample 
authority,  and  so  constituted  as  to  command  alike  the  confidence  of  the  pubhc  and  of  the 
Professors. 


Rev,  Dr.  Robert  James  Broirti,  Professor  of  Greek,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Brown.        Do  you  concur  in  the  Return  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  by  Marischal  College  ?  or 

  have  any  views  or  alterations  occurred  to  you  since  ? — I  concur  in  the  Returns.    I  would 
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union  of  the  two  Universities  into  one  College  and  University  would  neither  be  practicable, 
nor  expedient  if  it  were  practicable.  My  opinion,  however,  on  the  subject  of  a  complete  union 
is  an  opinion  on  the  abstract  question. 

If  obstacles  had  not  occurred,  are  you  of  opinion  that  single  Professors  in  all  the  classes  of  - 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  would  have  sufficed  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  at  present  sent  for 
instruction  to  the  two  Universities,  keeping  in  view  the  possibility  of  forming  an  improved 
system  of  disciphne  and  education  adapted  for  the  single  Chairs  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that 
single  Chairs  might  have  sufficed ;  but,  considering  the  views  entertained  by  a  large  body  of 
the  community,  and  by  very  well-informed  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  scheme  which  ought  to  be  pressed. 

Be  so  good  as  turn  your  attention  to  Query  5,  viz.,  "  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be 
united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend  the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the 
respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled, 
adequate  compensation  being  given  to  the  existing  Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their 
lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as  to  the  latter  plan? — It  appears  to  me  that 
the  patronage  would  be  better  vested  elsewhere.  I  am  not  friendly  to  the  system  of  vesting 
it  in  the  hands  of  Professors,  because,  though  I  believe  it  hos  been,  in  many  cases,  well  exer- 
cised, the  exercise  of  it  will  always  be  liable  to  suspicion,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
it ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  exclusively,  there  is  the  objection  and  the  risk  that  it 
may  be  used  for  political  purposes.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  judge 
themselves  if  persons  are  qualified  to  fill  vacant  Chairs ;  they  will  be  guided  by  persons  on 
the  spot,  who  again  may  be  guided  by  particular  interests.  If  any  mixed  system  could  be 
adopted  I  should  be  friendly  to  it.  I  do  not  know  how  compensation  can  well  be  given  to 
individuals.  University  patronage  is  not  on  the  same  footing  as  Chiu'ch  patronage,  Avhich 
can  be  sold.  I  do  not  know  that  any  corporate  body  can  sell  their  patronage  of  offices  ;  but 
still  an  individual  may  accept  of  a  University  office  under  the  idea  that  the  possession  ol'  that 
patronage  will  balance  to  him  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  elsewhere ;  and,  besides,  he 
may  attach  importance  to  the  possession  of  the  right  of  selecting  his  own  colleagues  to  a  certain 
extent,  and,  therefore,  I  think  some  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  University  as  a  body. 
But  in  regai'd  to  vesting  the  patronage  in  the  Ci'own,  to  which  I  have  expressed  an  objection, 
I  beg  leave  to  throw  out  a  suggestion.  Suppose  the  University  Court  were  required  to  make 
it  known  that  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  that  no  such  vacancy  could  be  filled  up  for  three  months 
for  instance,  such  individuals  as  chose  might  come  forward  and  make  applications  for  it. 
The  University  Court  might  then  select  a  certain  number  of  names,  which,  perhaps,  they 
might  submit  to  the  Senatus  to  learn  if  they  had  any  objections  to  them;  and,  having  maele 
this  selection,  might  transmit  it  to  Government. 

6.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each  ;  in  particular,  if  your  opinion  is  that 
there  should  be  double  Chairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  do  you  think  that  there 
are  students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double  Chairs 
in  any  of  the  other  branches?" — Upon  tliis  point  I  think  that,  if  the  Colleges  are  to  be  main- 
tained as  separate  Colleges  of  Arts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  double  Chairs  in 
Arts,  with  the  Curricuhmi  regulated  in  the  manner  we  have  proposed.  In  regard  to  stiidents 
who  attend  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class,  as  they  at  the  same  time  attend  the  Mathematical 
Class  (and  I  prefer  that  order  of  teaching),  I  cannot  see  how  you  could  separate  those  two 
classes.  I  think  that  the  students  attendinor  the  Mathematical  Class  in  one  Collesre  would 
require  also  to  attend  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  in  the  same  College,  and  this  partly  from 
the  convenience  of  the  locality ;  and  for  another  reason,  that  one  Professor  of  Mathematics 
might  have  a  different  manner  of  preparing  his  students  from  the  other.  If  the  Professor  of 
Natiu'al  Philosophy  were  to  teach  in  both  Colleges,  he  would  be  pvit  to  a  degree  of  incon- 
venience which  could  not  easily  be  obviated. 

On  the  supposition  that  two  classes  for  the  higher  branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  such 
as  for  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  were  taught  at  King's  College  exclusively,  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  the  class  for  Natural  Philosopliy,  and  Natural  History,  as  the  corrt  spending 
branch  of  Natural  Science  for  advanced  students,  being  taught  at  Marischal  College? — I 
would  think,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  an  inconvenience,  as  I  before  stated,  in  consequence 
of  the  locality ;  next,  that  the  different  mode  of  teaching  Mathematics  naight  not  be  com- 
pletely adapted  to  it ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  give  too  great  an  advantage  to  the 
College  which  possessed  the  class  of  Natural  Philosophy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  classes  of 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosopliy  would  by  any  means  balance  the  Natural  Philosophy. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  separate  advantage  in  teaching  the  Natm-al  Philosophy  Class  in 
N  ew  Aberdeen  over  the  advantage  of  teaching  it  in  Old  Aberdeen  ? — There  is  always  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  who  attend  no  other  class,  attending  that  class ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  also  a  numerous  body  of  students  in  Old  Aberdeen  who  attend  that  class,  though  not 
a  great  number  who  attend  no  other  class.  There  are  a  considerable  nimiber  of  young  men 
who  attend  here  two  years,  and  no  more  ;  and  some  of  these  attend  the  second  and  third 
classes  of  the  Curricidum. 

8.  "  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  Curriculum  of  Education  in  the  different  faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new 
Chairs  would  you  suggest  as  pi-oper  in  that  case?"- — One  new  Chair  is  absolutely  required  in 
Marischal  College,  and  that  is  a  Chair  of  Humanity.  We  have  no  endowment  for  that.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  the  endowment  of  additional  Chairs,  in  order  to  complete  a  proper 
Medical  Curricidum,  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  so  large  a  community  and  in  so 
extended  a  district  as  this. 
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Would  you  consider  it  more  advantageous  to  have  a  separate  Professor  of  Logic  ? — Cer- 
tainly I  do.  Allow  me  also  to  add,  that  the  present  endowments  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  the  Professors  in  that  situation  of  life  which  they  ought  to  hold. 

9.  Answered  in  the  Return. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  introducing  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  on  the  Evidences  and  Principles  of  Christianity,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Curriculum  of  Arts? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  very  desirable.  I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest 
that  in  any  changes  that  may  be  introduced  nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the  connexion 
with  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  give  to  the  Commission  in  regard  to  Marischal 
College  ? — If  no  union  is  to  take  place,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  Medical  School, 
if  it  is  to  be  efficient,  cannot  remain  on  its  present  footing.  Until  there  is  a  regular  Medical 
Faculty  that  important  department  will  never  be  properly  conducted.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  endowment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Medical  Chairs,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  good 
Medical  School  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  would  be  highly  desirable.  If  the  Universities 
remain  separate,  to  one  or  other  of  them  must  these  Chairs  be  attached.  The  teaching  of 
the  Medical  Classes  must  be  carried  on  in  New  Aberdeen.  To  make  the  Medical  Professors 
members  of  both  Universities  is  impossible.  To  make  them  Examiners  for  the  Degree  of 
M.D.  in  both  Universities  would  be  entirely  anomalous.  If  some  of  them  were  attached  to 
one  College,  and  some  to  another,  while  Examiners,  members  of  neither,  were  appointed,  it 
seems  unjust  to  exclude  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  other  University  from  the  examination 
of  their  own  pupils,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  to  admit  them  to  the  Senatus  of  a 
University  not  their  own.  In  the  event  of"  a  union  these  new  Medical  Professors  would,  of 
course,  be  University  Professors,  and  attached  to  no  particular  College  ;  but,  if  the  Universi- 
ties are  to  remain  separate,  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  to  place  the  Medical  Faculty  there, 
where  only  it  can  be  of  real  service  to  the  public. 

2.  A  Law  Class  has  existed  in  Marischal  College  for  nearly  20  years.  The  numerous  and 
influential  Corporation  of  Advocates  have  made  attendance  on  that  Class  necessary  for  their 
apprentices.  At  present  the  remuneration  is  quite  inadequate  and  insufficient  to  command 
tlie  full  services  of  an  eminent  professional  man.  The  increased  duties  likely  to  devolve  on 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  in  the  provinces,  render  it  an  object  of  great  importance 
that  in  this  University  there  should  be  the  means  of  giving  a  more  complete  professional  edu- 
cation to  young  men  destined  for  provincial  practice. 

3.  Even  in  the  event  of  no  imion  taking  place,  I  should  still  consider  it  as  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  interests  of  education  that  the  Curriculum  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Marischal  College.  The  institution  of  a  Professorship  of  Humanity 
wovdd  enable  that  College  pretty  nearly  to  carry  that  scheme  into  effect. 

4.  If  the  two  Universities  are  to  remain  separate,  it  would  still  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Theological  department,  vmder  the  sanction  of  the  church. 
The  students  in  Divinity  at  Aberdeen  are,  at  present,  required  to  attend  the  Professors  of 
Theoloorv  in  Kind's  and  Marischal  Colleses.  With  the  consent  of  the  church  each  might  be 
confined  to  certain  branches,  and  a  course  of  Biblical  Criticism  might  be  rendered  imperative. 
Until  a  classification  of  the  students  takes  place,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  services  of 
even  tlie  ablest  Professors  will  be  so  efficient  as  might  be  desired.  Two  Professors  of  Oriental 
Languages  seem  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  students.  The  services  of  one  of  them 
might  be  made  available  for  some  other  department  of  Theology. 

5.  The  standard  .of  teaching  might  easily  be  raised,  by  requiring  rather  higher  attainments, 
particularly  in  Greek  and  Mathematics,  than  are  at  present  necessary  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  University;  but,  with  respect  to  this  point,  to  the  extension  of  the  session  and  to  higher 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  I  would,  with  all  deference,  suggest  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  one  University  to  carry  such  changes  into  effect,  while  they  are  not  adopted  by 
another  in  similar  circumstances. 

6.  There  is  no  fund  of  any  considerable  amount  for  the  Library  of  Marischal  College.  By 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1738,  the  books  obtained  from  Stationers'  Hall  were 
directed  to  be  deposited  in  King's  College  for  the  use  of  both  Colleges.  The  Stationers'  Hall 
privilege  has  lately  been  withdrawn,  and  compensation  granted  for  its  loss.  Over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  money  granted  as  the  equivalent,  Marischal  College  has  no  control.  The  former 
Commission  reported  that  the  Library  Fund  was  inadequate,  and  that  the  members  and 
students  of  Marischal  College  had  not  sufficiently  the  benefit  of  the  Stationers'  Hall  books. 
The  possession  of  a  good  library  is  obviously  so  necessary  to  a  University,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  its  benefits  must  be  lost  to  real  students  unless  provision  is  made  for  supplying  this 
deficiency.  To  render  it  accessible  at  all  proper  times,  too,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
there  should  be  the  means  of  obtaining  a  Librarian's  full  services.  The  governments  of  the 
continent  have  reckoned  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  provide  their  great  educational 
establishments  with  libraries,  I  would  therefore  earnestly,  but  respectfully  suggest  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  inadequacy  of  the  Library  Fund  imder  the  consideration  of  Government. 

7.  The  addition  of  a  few  scholarships  or  foundations,  to  enable  young  men  of  talent  to  prose- 
cute their  studies  for  a  few  years  at  the  University  seat,  would  be  a  most  material  improve- 
ment. At  present,  young  men  of  this  description  must  generally  betake  themselves,  on  leaving 
College,  to  the  most  elementary  teaching.  These  scholarships  ought  to  be  attainable  only  by 
open  competition,  and  for  high  attainments.  Those  by  whom  they  were  held  might  be  obliged 
to  give  proofs  of  continued  diligence  and  improvement,  and,  remaining  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  might  be  made  available  for  assisting  the  junior  students 
in  their  studies,  and  inspecting  their  conduct.  The  number  of  pupils  whom  each  could  take 
might  be  limited,  and  the  fees  fixed  at  a  moderate  amount. — \_Adjonmed^ 
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[The  Evidence  having  been  sent  to  the  Witness  for  verhnl  correction,  he  made  the  following 

Statements  exjilanatory  thereof. '\ 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  suggestion,  relative  to  the  patronage  of  University  Offices,  is 
offered  with  very  great  diffidence,  as  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  question. 
I  would  propose  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I  have  sketched  out,  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
University  Court  were  so  constituted  as  to  afford  complete  security  for  the  judicious  and  im- 
partial discharge  of  its  important  duties. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  than  I  have  done  in  answering 
the  third  question,  which  relates  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  Natural  Philosophy  were  taught  at  Marischal  College  only,  the  students  attending 
that  Class  would  naturally  prefer  a  residence  in  New  Aberdeen,  and  would,  therefore,  find  it 
more  convenient  to  attend  the  Second  Mathematical  Class  at  Marischal  College,  than  to 
repair  daily  to  King's  College.  But^  with  such  a  prospect,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
them  to  commence  their  Mathematical  studies  under  the  Professor  who  was  likely  to  con- 
clude the  course,  than  under  one  whom  they  were  to  leave  next  session.  Bursars  would,  of 
course,  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  their  College,  but  other  students  would  be 
induced,  I  think,  to  give  a  preference  to  the  College  possessing  the  Chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  They  would  find  there  an  unbroken  Curriculum  for  three  years.  Many  young 
men  leave  College  after  studying  for  three  sessions.  Thus  the  possession  of  two  Classes  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  would  not  balance  the  loss  of  that  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  my  answer  to  Question  6,  I  meant  chiefly  to  show  that,  while  I  considered  it  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  two  Colleges  of  Arts  to  remove  the  Class  of  Natural 
Philosophy  from  King's  College,  it  was  indispensable  that  such  a  Class  should  be  tauglit  iu 
Marischal  College. 

R.  J.  Brown. 
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Aberdeen,  Saturday,  2lst  October  1837 

Lord  CUNINGHAME  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Black,  Professor  of  Divinity,  called  in  and  examined. 

You  concurred  in  the  Return  made  by  the  Professors  of  Marischal  College,  as  a  body,  to  Professor  Black, 
the  requisition  of  the  Commissioners  in  May  last  ? — Yes.  ^  ~ 

Will  you  favour  us  with  an  answer  to  the  printed  Queries  in  their  order,  which  were  sent  '''^ 
to  the  Professors  by  order  of  the  Commissioners? — The  first  Query  does  not  apply  to  me,  as 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  College  at  tlie  time  of  the  examination  referred  to. 

Arc  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is  expedient 
or  practicable  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  LTniversity,  for  the  "  , 
pvu'poses  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges,  keeping 
their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course  ? — On  the  question  of  a 
union,  I  would  first  state  briefly  the  views  by  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  regard  a  union  to 
a  certain  extent  as  desirable.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  find  it  advantageous 
to  meet  together  occasionally  for  mutual  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  studies,  and  thus 
the  scientific  meetings  that  are  held  from  time  to  time  are  founcl  to  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  On  this  groimd  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  occupied  in  teaching  the  same 
department  of  knowledge  would  derive  mutual  advantage  from  an  occasional  communication 
with  one  another.  In  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  for  example,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  Theological  Professors  in  the  different  Universities  to  have  occasional 
opportunities  of  meeting  together,  as  in  this  way  the  state  of  Theological  education  in  the 
several  Universities  would  become  mutually  known;  and  hints  might  be  derived  by  one 
University  from  the  practice  found  beneficial  in  another.  With  respect  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  above  inquiry,  I  do  not  think  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one 
corporation  is  expedient  or  practicable.  If  a  union  in  any  degree  beneficial  can  be  eflected, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  practicable  and  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections? — The  oV)jection  to  a  union  of  a  closer  description  arises  from  the 
apparent  impracticability  of  adjusting  so  many  conflicting  interests,  and  the  questionable 
natui'e  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  making  the  attempt. 

4.  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  bo  made  in  that  case  ?  In  particular 
whether  the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  info  one  corporation,  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into 
one  [Jniversity? — In  stating  my  views,  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  in  such  a  case,  I  would  beg  leave  to  confine  myself  to  the  department  of  the  Theological 
Faculty.  In  this  department  a  virtual  union  has  long  existed  between  the  Universities,  and 
that  union  might  easily  be  made  more  effective  for  the  promotion  of  Theological  study  by  a 
well  defined  distribution  of  the  different  branches  of  Theology  among  the  several  Professors; 
and  by  thus  providing  an  appropriate  place  for  the  important  branch  of  Biblical  Ci'iticism. 

On  this  subject  I  would  avail  myself  of  a  passage  or  two  in  the  Report  of  the  former  Commis-  , 
sion.    One  of  the  greatest  improvements  to  be  introduced  into  the  Theological  Course  would 
be  to  give  a  more  prominent  place  to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Criticism  as  recommended  in  that 
Report,  and  which  is  as  follows: — "  The  second  department  is  one  of  great  consequence,  but 
to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  with  the  exception  of  Kmg's 
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College,  while  the  two  Dr.  Gerards  were  Professors  of  Divinity, — the  department  of  Biblical 
Criticism.  As  the  discussions  connected  with  this  subject  are  eminently  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  thus  to  prepare  effectually  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  office,  it  should  be  assigned  to  a  separate  Professor,  viz.,  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Professor  Black.  Marischal  College.  Should  this  arrangement  be  adopted,  it  would  naturally  fall  to  him  to  hear 
that  part  of  the  discourses  of  the  students  immediately  connected  with  the  critical  import  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  or  what  are  termed  exercise  and  addition,  because  he  would 
apply  to  these  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  and  illustrated."  I  most  heartily  concur 
in  the  statement  given  there  in  reference  to  the  improvement  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  into  the  department  of  Theology,  with  the  exception  of  the  proposal  of  allotting  only 
one  session  to  the  teaching  of  Biblical  Criticism,  for  this  is  a  subject  of  so  great  importance 
and  extent,  as  to  require  at  least  two  sessions  for  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  its  principles  and 
details.  Each  Professor,  according  to  the  general  plan  recommended  in  the  Report  referred 
to,  should  have  his  own  department  of  systematic  Theology,  of  Oriental  Languages,  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  should  teach  two  classes  every  day  for  an  hour 
each  time.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  several  branches 
should  be  arranged,  it  is  evident  that,  before  a  student  can  enter  with  advantage  on  the  study 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  he  must  previously  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
under  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.  Our  session  here,  however,  is  too  short  to  be 
effective,  and  there  is  no  distribution  of  the  different  departments  of  Theological  study,  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  progress  of  the  students ;  those  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sessions  are  all  promiscuously  attending  the  same  course  of  lectures.  By  assigning  one 
department  to  each  Professor,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adapt  the  instructions  to  the  progress 
of  the  students.  While  on  this  svibject  a  suggestion  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  provision  for  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Antiquities,  an  important 
subject,  requiring  extensive  research,  and  obviously  adapted  to  throw  much  light  on  many 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  must  remain  obscure,  when  the  custom  referred  to  is 
unknown.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  parts  of  Jewish  or  Rabbinical  Literature 
might  be  included  as  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  especially 
of  tlie  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah. 

You  have  now  stated  to  us  your  views  as  to  many  arrangements  which  should  be  made  on 
the  Study  of  Theology  in  the  two  Colleges ;  and  it  also  appears  that  the  Colleges  are  at  present 
practically  united  in  the  Theological  Department,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  either 
now,  or  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  your  views  at  length  as  to  any  improvement  which  you 
think  ought  to  be  advantageously  made  in  the  Course  of  Theological  Study  ? — It  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  transmit  such  information  as  I  can  on  this  subject. 

You  have  made  various  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  Course  of  Theological 
Study,  but  would  not  such  improvements  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in  the  North  ;  and  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  more  complete  education  counterbalances  any  disadvantages 
arising  from  any  additional  expense,  which  might  thus  be  imposed  on  the  students? — I  cer- 
tainly do  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  Theological  Education  should  be  as  little  expensive  as 
possible,  and  that  our  Divinity  Halls  should  be  completely  open  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  Theological  Education ;  but  the  great  object  of 
training  those  who  are  to  be  the  religious  instructors  of  the  people,  in  as  effective  a  manner  as 
possible  for  the  profitable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  is  of  so  paramount 
importance,  as  greatly  to  counterbalance  any  partial  inconvenience  that  may  be  found  to 
result  from  establishinor  a  higher  standard  of  I'heological  Education. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  improvement  in  the  system  of  Theological  Education  can  be 
devised  without  imposing  a  certain  additional  expense  on  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and 
have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  this  would  be  grudged  by  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity most  interested  in  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  Religious  Education  ? — Some 
additional  expense  would  inevitably  be  incurred  by  the  proposed  improvement,  at  any  rate 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  Session,  and  by  the  purchase  of  those  books  which  every  one 
engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  the  original  Scriptures  would  find  it  necessary  to  possess ;  but 
the  advantages  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people  at  large  would  - 
more  than  counterbalance  any  objections  that  might  be  urged  on  the  mere  ground  of  increase 
of  expense,  as  far  as  that  increase  shall  be  obviously  required  for  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  Religious  Education. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  maybe  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  remain  as  at  present,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as 
to  the  latter  plan  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  consider  the  matter,  I  certainly  sliould 
conceive  that  to  have  the  patronage  resting  with  the  Professors  is  liable  to  objections.  And, 
although  no  plan  of  lodging  the  patronage  could  be  devised  that  would  be  altogether  un- 
objectionable, yet,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  found  that  to  vest  it  in  the  Crown  would  in 
practice  be  less  liable  to  objections  than  any  other ;  although,  in  theory,  the  choosing  of  Pro- 
fessors by  comparative  trial  might  appear  to  be  the  best  mode. 

Have  you  any  additional  sugorestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  Marischal 
College? — There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  joining 
instruction  in  religion  with  the  general  business  of  academical  study.  Such  a  practice  must 
be  found  highly  advantageous  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  purpose  of  University  Education. 
The  spirit  of  true  religion  is  congenial  to  every  laudable  opei-ation  of  the  human  mind ;  it 
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tends  to  ennoble  the  nature  of  man,  and  it  associates  itself  in  the  most  harmonious  manner 
with  every  department  of  learning  and  science. 

There  are  two  ways  in  connexion  with  the  process  of  academical  instruction  in  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  salutary  impressions  of  religion  may  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  , 
youth.  The  first  is  when  the  teachers  of  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  science 
embrace  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  to  point  out  the  refer- 
ences which  these  bear  to  religion,  and  to  make  them  condiacive  to  engage  the  youthful  heart 
to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  Numberless  opportunities  for  this  purpose  occur  in  the  study 
of  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  in  which  so  many  and  so  various  indications  are  found 
that  evince  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  for  bringing  man  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  in  which  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  proclaim  the  source  whence  they 
originated  ;  and  in  the  survey  of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  established  by  the  Creator 
in  the  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  world,  every  step  furnishes  abundant  proof  of 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  Great  First  Cause.  The  study  of  science  conducted  under 
the  continual  superintendence  of  religion  is  invested  with  a  moral  interest  which  it  could 
derive  from  no  other  quarter. 

Another  way  is  to  have  a  provision  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  minds  of  academical  youth.  Such  a  provision  would  aftord  an  opportunity  of 
entering  more  directly  and  fully  into  the  subject.  The  course  of  instruction  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  embrace  a  general  yet  satisfactory  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which 
would  give  ample  occupation  of  the  most  refined  and  invigorating  nature  as  an  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  The  importance  of  this  subject  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  academical 
studies  will  be  the  more  apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  numerous  objections  to  revealed 
religion  have  been  adduced  by  infidels  from  the  researches  of  literature  and  science,  which  to 
the  young  and  uninstructed  mind  may  at  first  present  a  formidable  appearance,  but  which 
have  been  triumphantly  refuted  by  arguments  derived  from  more  accurate  and  extended 
investigations  in  the  quarters  that  have  furnished  the  objections. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  import- 
ant interests  of  man,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  be  fortified  against  the  dangers  to  which 
their  inexperience  exposes  them,  by  the  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  and  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity  ;  and  as  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  derives  its  importance  from  the  ines- 
timable value  of  that  faith  itself,  it  cannot  but  be  appropriate  to  the  object  proposed,  that  a 
view  be  presented  of  those  leading  principles  of  Christianity  in  which  all  are  agreed  who 
reverence  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  derive  their  views  of  revelation  from 
the  only  infallible  record  of  Divine  Truth. 
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{The  Witness  afterwards  gave  in  the  following  Paper  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 

missioners.^ 

From  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  ministry  it  imust  be  evident  that  too  high  an 
estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  securing,  as  effectually  as  possible,  the  ade- 
quate preparation  of  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  that  office.  They  have  to  unfold  to  the 
people,  among  whom  their  pastoral  care  is  exercised,  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as  it  has  been 
communicated  in  the  revelation  of  his  will.  Their  own  minds  must,  therefore,  be  well 
instructed  in  that  knowledge  which  they  have  to  impart  to  others  ;  and,  in  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  to  deliver  nothing  as  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  they  have 
not  previously  ascertained,  by  an  apphcation  of  the  means  of  sound  interpretation,  to  be  the 
exact  sense  of  the  passages  successively  selected  for  exposition.  The  great  business  then  of 
a  Student  of  Divinity  must  be  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  object  that 
he  has  in  view  it  must  be  obvious  that  translations  alone  will  be  altogether  insufficient  to  qua- 
lify him  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  is  looking  forward.  These  are 
useful  auxiliaries  in  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  but  they  can  never  supersede  the 
originals  themselves,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  habitually  conversant  ;  and  as  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  diligent  and  long  continued  application  of  the  resources  of  Scriptural  criticism,  it  is 
evident  tliat  an  effectual  provision  must  be  made  for  ensuring  the  attainment  of  so  indispensable 
an  acquisition. 

The  laws  of  our  church  accordingly  i-equire  that  a  certain  number  of  sessions  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  studies  included  in  a  course  of  Theology  by  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Chi'ist ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  the  number,  but  also  the 
length  of  the  Divinity  Sessions  ought  to  be  such  as  to  aflbrd  sufficient  time  for  tlie  illustration 
of  the  topics  of  theological  instruction,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  should  be 
directed,  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  Divinity  Session 
in  Aberdeen  is  shorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  efficient  theological  study.  To  extend  it  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
the  attainment  of  any  improvement  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  theological 
education  in  this  place. 

But  there  is  another  object  of  still  greater  importance  than  that  of  merely  adding  to  the 
length  of  the  session.  No  provision  exists  at  present  for  arranging  the  students  into  classes; 
and  the  inconvenience  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  must  result  from  the  want  of  such  pro- 
vision, while  those  who  have  just  entered  on  their  theological  studies  meet  promiscuously  with 
those  who  are  attending  for  the  last  session  of  their  course,  and  while  to  all  the  students,  at 
their  different  stages  of  progress,  the  same  lectures  and  instructions  are  addressed.  lliis 
inconvenience  must  be  particularly  felt  in  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  subject  of  Biblical  Cri- 
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ticism,  in  the  study  of  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  to  engage  with  understand- 
ing and  advantage  who  has  not  previously  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
those  books  are  written,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Hebrew  criticism  to  elucidate.  And 
although  the  inconvenience  may  not  at  first  appear  to  be  so  great  in  the  case  of  the  critical 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  as  the  Greek  phraseology  of  these 
writings  is  moulded  by  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  as  there  are  so  many  refer- 
ences throughout  the  New  Testament  to  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  Hebi  ew  Scriptures 
which  must  be  adduced  for  the  elucidation  of  the  places  in  which  the  references  occur,  it  is 
plain  that  by  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  the  critical  study,  even  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  cannot  be  engaged  in  with  sufficient  advantage. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  effectually  remedying  the  above  inconvenience  but  by  adopting 
the  prhiciple  of  the  division  of  labour ;  by  assigning  to  each  Professor  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  one  of  the  departments,  into  which  the  science  of  Theology  naturally  divides  itself,  and 
by  making  such  an  arrangement  of  these  in  point  of  regular  succession  as  not  only  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  exact  classification  of  the  students,  but  also  to  facilitate  their  progress  by 
rendering  the  studies  of  every  session  directly  preparatory  to  those  of  the  next. 

Many  advantages  would  result  from  such  an  ai-rangement  combined  with  the  necessary 
extension  of  the  length  of  the  session.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  introduce  the  useful 
practice  of  oral  examination  wiiich  at  present  is  prevented  by  want  of  time  and  of  classification. 
In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  a  variety  of  exercises  might  be  introduced,  in  addition 
to  the  critical  discourses  at  present  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  might  give 
profitable  occupation  to  the  students,  and  be  made  to  include,  in  the  course  of  attendance  on 
this  branch  of  theological  study,  a  review  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
that  have  been  the  subjects  "of  particular  discussion  and  controversy,  or  that  contribute  most 
to  elucidate  by  examples  the  leading  canons  of  criticism  and  interpretation,  or  that  present 
the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Divine  revelation. 
Such  passages  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  proposed  to  the  students  for  private  investigation 
with  the  assistance  of  the  critical  works  to  which  they  may  have  access,  and  they  might  be 
appointed  in  rotation  to  state  the  result  of  their  researches  either  orally  or  in  writing ;  when, 
after  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  rest  of  the  students  to  add  any  supplementary  remarks  that 
may  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to  correct  what  may  have  appeared  erroneous  ;  the  Professor 
could  sum  up  the  whole,  and  state  what  he  regards  to  be  the  most  accurate  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  pointing  out  in  every  case  its  practical  reference  to 
the  promotion  of  the  great  end  for  which  a  revelation  from  Heaven  has  been  bestowed 
upon  us. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  advantage  will  be  obvious  that  might  be  derived  by  the 
students  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  ajudicious  selection  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
Jewish  literature.  The  materials  that  exist  for  this  purpose  are  abundantly  ample,  and  a 
more  extended  course  of  theological  instruction  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  them 
available.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  Antiquities  has  been  investigated  with  great  labour  and 
research  by  many  wtio  have  written  professedly  upon  it,  and  important  incidental  illustrations 
are  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  critical  writings.  In  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the  Rabbinical 
Commentaries,  and  other  productions  of  learned  Jews,  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  copiously  illustrated  and  discussed  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  ascertain  the  views 
regarding  their  own  Scriptures,  and  particularly  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  that 
w^ere  entertained  by  the  Jews  themselves  at  diff"erent  periods  of  their  history.  A  knowledge  of 
these  opinions  forms  an  important  element  of  proof  in  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
that  is  furnished  by  the  prophecies  in  question ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  attempt  to  convert 
the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith  can  promise  much  success  that  does  not  proceed  on  a  reference 
to  the  writings,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  of  established  authority. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  Theological  Study  that  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  human  inquiry 
that  may  not  be  made  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  its  object ;  and  those  who  are  profession- 
ally engaged  in  studying  the  records  of  Divine  Truth  will  be  prompted  by  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  that  study  to  avail  themselves  of  every  accessible  resource  within  the 
wide  range  of  literature  and  science  that  can  enable  them  more  fully  to  understand  the  diver- 
sified subjects  that  the  Bible  contains,  which  has  been  happily  characterized  by  a  i-ecent 
eminent  commentator  as  the  most  learned  book  in  the  universe.  The  academical  preparation 
for  the  continued  and  successful  prosecution  of  this  study  through  life  ought  obviously  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance,  and  should  be  limited  in  respect  of  time  and 
arrangement,  only  by  what  may  be  found  to  be  practicable,  with  a  reference  to  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  country. 


21  October  1837. 


Dr.  James  Davidson,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Civil  History,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Davidson.      You  concurred  in  the  Report  that  was  made  by  the  Professors  of  Marischal  College  in  May 
last  ?— I  did. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  besides  those  contained 
in  the  Return  to  the  Commissioners? — -I  have  very  few  to  offer. 

Could  you  state  any  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Report  ? — 
There  is  one  question  which  I  do  not  think  answered  in  the  Report,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
patronage.  My  opinion  on  this  point  is  extremely  sunple,  viz.,  that  it  should  not  be  with  the 
Colleges. 

Where  do  you  think  it  should  be  vested  ? — I  think  in  the  Crown. 

Should  there  be  any  limitation  either  as  to  the  mode  of  time  or  otherwise  ? — It  would  be 
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advisable  that,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occui-red,  it  should  be  publicly  notified  in  some  mode  or 
other,  and  that  the  Senatus  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend. 

Would  it  be  convenient  that  a  certain  interval  should  pass  before  it  was  competent  for  the 
Crown  to  fill  up  the  vacancy? — There  is  a  little  difficulty  there,  unless  the  University  has  a 
power  of  supplying  the  vacancy  for  the  time  being.    If  that  could  be  readily  done,  I  think  Professor  Davidson, 
some  time  should  elapse,  so  that  things  should  not  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

You  were  examined  by  the  former  Commission  ? — Yes. 

You  then  gave  full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  class  you  teach,  and  your  mode  of 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

Has  any  circumstance  occurred  since  your  former  e.\amination  relative  to  your  own  class 
that  you  think  of  importance  to  communicate  ? — No,  nothing  that  I  think  of  importance.  I 
thought  that,  in  the  report  given,  a  freedom  was  taken  with  my  evidence.  I  do  not  think  the 
report  was  correct. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  any  alterations  could  be  beneficially  intro- 
duced into  the  class  which  you  teach,  supposing  new  arrangements  to  be  made  in  Marischal 
College,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  a  new  united  University  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  or  what  I  would  call  Elementary  Physics,  has  sufficient  occupation 
in  teaching  those  branches  connected  with  it,  without  any  part  of  his  time  being  devoted  to 
Civil  History. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commission  in  regard  to  Marischal 
College  ? — None. 


Dr.  George  Gordon  Maclean,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  called  in  and  examined. 

Were  you  examined  before  the  former  Commission  ? — No.  Professor  Maclean. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  favour  the  Commissioners  with  answers  to  the  queries  they  sent  to        October  1837 
you  ? — I  have  noted  down  what  I  consider  chiefly  necessary  to  state  ;  and  I  request  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  hear  my  statement  read. 


\The  statement  was  then  read,  and  given  in,  and  is  as  follows. ~\ 

Adhering  to  my  protest  formerly  given  in  against  a  union  either  of  the  Colleges  or  Univer- 
sities, under  any  modification  whatever,  I  do  not  think  myself  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
any  of  the  "  Heads  of  Interrogation"  issued  by  the  Aberdeen  Universities'  Commission  except 
the  third.    In  reference  to  it  I  reply  : 

The  present  system  answers  well ;  why  change  it?  A  system  theoretically  more  full  and 
more  perfect  might  be  less  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Uniting  the  Colleges 
would  render  some  of  the  classes  inconveniently  large,  unless  lengthening  the  Session  obviated 
this  inconvenience  by  the  greater  evil  of  diminishing  the  number  of  students.  I  need  not  say 
how  injurious  this  would  prove  to  the  country  in  various  ways,  nor  seek  to  estimate  how  much 
merit  and  genius  would  thereby  be  consigned  to  hopeless  obscurity.  I  shall  not  have  to 
reproach  myself  with  having  consented  to  any  changes  that  might  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  poor.  1  am  convinced  that  a  young  man,  who  makes  proper  use  of  the  opportunities 
at  present  afforded  by  an  Aberdeen  University,  may  very  vt'ell  go  on  afterwards  alone,  and 
prove  a  most  valuable  member  of  society.  Of  all  the  poorer  students  that  pass  through  our 
Aberdeen  Universities,  there  are  very  few,  I  imagine,  provided  their  conduct  be  good,  whose 
worldly  condition  is  not  ultimately  better  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  whilst  the  public 
are  incalculably  benefited  by  their  services.  That  every  subject  should  be  formally  taught  in 
a  College  I  do  not  think  necessary.  Advantageous  it  might  be  to  those  whose  time  and 
money  allowed  them  to  attend;  but  if  a  good  foundation  be  laid,  and  the  love  of  knowledge 
communicated,  the  great  point  is  gained.  The  completion  of  a  man's  education  must  always 
depend  on  himself. 

With  regard  to  a  union  of  the  Universities,  I  think  that  more  evil  than  good  would  result 
from  it.  In  a  Senatus  composed  of  the  Professors  of  two  Colleges,  between  whom  a  certain 
degree  of  rivalry  must  necessarily  exist,  much  unanimiiy  and  harmony  could  scarcely  be 
calculated  on. 

But  though  opposed  to  essential  change,  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  improvement. 
Under  the  present  system  various  improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  much  may  yet  be 
accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference. 

(Signed)  G.  G.  M'Lean, 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Marischal  College. 


How  long  have  you  been  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages? — I  have  taught  two  Sessions 
and  a-half.    I  became  Professor  in  1835. 


Dr.  Joh  n  Cruickshank,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  called  in  and  examined. 

Did  you  concur  in  the  Return  by  Marischal  College  to  the  Commissioners  last  May  ? — I 
did  in  all  respects  as  to  facts  ;  in  two  or  three  trifling  matters  I  diftered  a  little  as  to  opinions. 

Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  either  differed  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Return,  or  upon  which  you  would  be  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  with  more  full 
information  ? — I  am  one  of  those  who  entirely  disapprove  of  the  exception  to  tlie  rule,  aboul 
entrance  examinations,  as  applied  to  the  first  Greek  Class,  namely,  the  exception  which  would 
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permit  the  examination  to  be  deferred  till  after  Christmas.  I  also  think  that,  before  admis- 
sion to  the  first  Greek  Class,  the  reading  of  a  little  easy  Greek  should  be  required,  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  and  I  think  that  a  complete  Medical  School  should  be 
formed  at  once  by  the  endowment  of  Professorships,  and  that  none  of  the  branches  should 
continue  to  be  taught  by  Lecturers. 

Would  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  more  particularly  your  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Lecturers  ? — I  think  that  Lecturers  are  often  not  sufficiently  respected  by  the  students, 
because  they  are  not  members  of  the  Senatus,  and  have  not  the  same  influence  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  Professors  have  ;  and  the  students  sometimes  question  their  authority  to  maintain  the 
necessary  disci^sline.  I  may  add,  that  the  Lectvirers  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University  as  if  they  were  members  of  it. 

Would  you  be  so  good  as  turn  to  the  printed  Queries  circulated,  and  favour  us  with  your 
answers  to  them  ? 

1.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  examination 
before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason  in  any  respect  to  alter  or  modify 
any  opinion  which  you  may  have  then  expressed? — I  have  considered  the  subject  of  a  union 
of  the  Colleges  since  my  examination  before  the  former  Commission ;  and  while  I  still  think 
that  a  union  of  the  Colleges  would  be  very  prejudicial,  I  consider  a  union  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities to  be  desirable  under  proper  regulations  ;  but  I  am  impressed  more  deeply,  perhaps, 
than  I  was  then  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  eft'ecting  such  a  union,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
rash  innovations  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  well-informed  persons. 

2.  Are  you  of  ojiinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  Corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  University, 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course  ? — An  entire 
union  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Corporation  is,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense  practicable ;  but  I  regard 
it  as  highly  inexpedient,  and  of  mischievous  tendency,  because  it  would  make  the  classes  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  too  large,  and  thereby  render  the  daily  examinations,  which  are  the  best 
part  of  teaching,  far  less  effective.  I  found  this  opinion  on  long  experience  in  teaching  classes 
both  large  and  small ;  and,  except  in  the  departments  strictly  professional,  I  hold  a  class  of 
from  60  to  70  to  be  the  largest  that  it  is  expedient  to  commit  to  the  charge  of  one  Professor. 
I  therefore  think  that  a  union  of  the  two  Universities  into  one  University  should  alone  take 
place ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  regvdating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education,  and  the 
mode  of  conferring  honours,  leaving  the  patrimonial  rights  of  the  two  institutions  as  far 
separate  as  possible. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union,  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objection  ? — My  opinion,  as  already  stated,  is  not  adverse  to  a  union,  under 
any  regulations. 

4.  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  that  case ;  in  particular, 
whether  the  union  should  be  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Corporation,  or  only  of  the  Colleges  into 
one  University  ? — I  think  the  union  should  be  that  of  the  two  Universities  into  one  University, 
and  not  of  the  Colleges  into  one  Corporation ;  that  there  should  be  two  complete  faculties  of 
Arts,  one  of  Divinity,  one  of  Law,  and  one  of  Medicine ;  that  the  management  of  property 
and  endowments  should  be  left,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present ;  and  that 
all  regulations,  as  to  discipline  and  course  of  study,  should  be  common  to  the  two  Colleges 
after  the  union. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  maybe  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  pi'esent,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives  ?  Do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as 
to  the  latter  plan? — I  think  the  question  of  patronage  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  say 
that  my  mind  is  fully  made  up  regarding  it.  If  patronages  be  taken  from  the  Colleges  and 
vested  in  the  Crown,  there  ought  to  be  a  compensation  given,  not  to  the  Professors,  but  to  the 
funds  for  public  purposes.  An  objection  to  the  A^esting  of  patronages  in  the  Crown  is,  that 
they  may  be  used  for  political  purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  leave 
them  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present,  appointing  new  offices,  endowed  by  Government,  to  be 
filled  vip  by  the  Crown  from  a  leet  of  candidates  made  out  by  the  University  Court,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Senatus. 

6.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united  into  one  University,  be  pleased  to  specify 
what  classes  you  would  recommend  to  be  taught  in  each  ;  in  particular,  if  your  opinion  is  that 
there  should  be  double  chairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics ;  do  you  think  that  there 
are  students  at  present  frequenting  both  Colleges  to  make  it  expedient  to  have  double  chairs 
in  any  of  the  other  branches? — In  case  of  a  union  into  one  University,  I  wovdd  recommend 
classes  for  Latin,  Greek,  Natural  History  (including  Elementary  Chemistry),  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic,  to  be  taught  in  each  College. 
The  four  classes  of  Systematic  Theology,  Oriental  Languages,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church 
History  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  Colleges,  so  that  students  of  the  same  year 
should  not  attend  at  both.  The  class  of  Civil  Law  (if  thought  necessary),  and  the  classes  of 
Scots  Law  and  Conveyancing,  also  the  classes  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Theory  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Botany,  to  be  all  taught  in  Marischal  College,  because  the  situation  of  the  offices  where  most 
of  the  students  of  Law  are  apprentices,  and  of  the  infirmary,  would  make  it  very  inconvenient 
to  have  any  of  the  Law  or  Medical  classes  in  King's  College.  I  think  that  there  should  also 
be  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  to  the  students  in  Arts  in  both  Colleges,  and 
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examinations  on  these  Evidences  before  admission  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  I  think 
there  should  be  double  Chairs  for  all  the  departments  in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  Either  College, 
Avith  an  incomplete  faculty  of  Arts,  would  be  more  thinly  attended  on  that  account.  If 
Natural  Philosophy  is  still  to  be  taught  in  the  third  year,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  as 
great  necessity  for  two  Chairs  in  that  branch  as  in  any  other.  If  there  were  a  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  only  one  of  the  Colleges,  the  students  of  the  second  Mathematical  class 
in  the  other  would  have  to  attend  classes  in  both,  and  to  travel  daily  between  the  two.  I  think 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  should  be  taught  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  year  in  each 
College ;  and  Rhetoric,  for  an  hour  a-day,  by  the  same  Professor,  to  the  students  of  the 
third  year. 

7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established  in  either  College  can 
either  be  abolished  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incum- 
bent ;  if  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either  College  you  would  propose  to 
be  altered  ? — One  of  the  Professorships  of  Oriental  Languages  should  evidently  be  abolished. 
One  of  the  Professorships  of  Divinity  should  be  converted  into  a  Professorship  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  the  other  limited  to  Systematic  Theology.  The  Professorship  of  Medicine  in 
King's  College  should  be  made  effective  for  the  Theory  of  Medicine;  and  the  Professorship  of 
Civil  Law  should  be  abolished,  unless  it  be  thought  expedient  to  teach  the  class  here,  and 
require  the  students  of  Law  to  attend  it. 

8.  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  curriculum  of  education  in  the  different  faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new  Chairs 
would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case  ? — A  Professorship  of  Humanity  should  be  endowed 
in  Marischal  College ;  and,  in  the  united  L^niversity,  thei'e  should  be  endowed  a  Professorship 
of  Scots  Law  and  Conveyancing,  one  of  Anatomy,  one  of  Surgery,  one  of  Materia  Medica, 
one  of  Midwifery,  one  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  one  of  Botany.  Additional  endowments 
are  also  necessary  lor  the  present  Professors,  especially  for  such  of  them  as  are  prevented 
by  the  duties  of  their  offices  from  adding  to  their  incomes  the  emoluments  of  any  other 
profession. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges,  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners? — If  a  union 
of  the  Colleges  take  place  into  one  University,  on  the  plan  which  I  have  recommended,  I  think 
there  should  be  added  to  the  University  Court  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners 
another  member,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Senatus,  who  might  be  called  the  Dean  of  the  University, 
and  who  might  exercise  such  duties  as  have  been  specified  in  our  Returns.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  6  &  7 
Will.  IV.,  ch.  110,  which  repealed  the  Copyright  Act  as  far  as  regards  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  granted  as  a  compensation  only  the  average  annual  value  of  the  books  which 
they  Iiad  actually  received  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding.  To  those  Univer- 
sities whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  the  books  to  which  they 
were  legally  entitled,  this  Act  perpetuates  the  injustice  which  they  suffered,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  repealed.  As  only  one  copy  of  each  book  was  allowed  to  Aberdeen  by  the  former 
Act,  one-half  of  the  compensation-money  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Marischal  College,  otherwise  this  College  will  lose  part  of  its  right  by  having  no  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners,  in  regard  to  Marischal 
College? — Whether  a  union  of  the  two  Universities  take  place  or  not,  a  Professorship  of 
Humanity  ought  to  be  instituted,  without  delay,  in  Marischal  College ;  and,  if  the  obstacles 
to  a  union  be  found  insurmountable,  a  complete  Medical  School  ought  to  be  formed  in  this 
College  by  the  institution  of  Professorships.  The  wants  of  the  North  of  Scotland  require 
this ;  and  local  circumstances,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  oppose  the  establishment  of 
Medica]  Classes  in  Old  Aberdeen. 

It  having  been  suggested,  as  matter  of  consideration,  whether  Mathematics  might  not  be 
taught  with  advantage  to  students  of  the  first  year,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  better  for  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  third  year,  I  beg  to  state,  as  my  opinion,  that  this  could 
not  be  done  with  advantage  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  unfavourable  both  to  classical  learning  and  to  Mathematics:  to  the  former,  by  with- 
drawing too  much  of  the  student's  attention  from  it  at  so  early  a  period ;  to  the  latter,  by 
forcing  him  forward  to  a  task  to  which,  in  many  cases,  his  mental  powers  would  be  unequal. 
If  students  enter  the  first  Mathematical  class  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year,  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  (which  may  be  acquired  during  the 
vacation)  of  two  Books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  as  far  as  Equations ;  and,  if  the  session  be 
extended  to  six  months,  they  will  be  much  better  prepared  for  the  Natural  Philosophy  class 
than  they  have,  in  general,  hitherto  been. 

The  present  system  would  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  tutors  with  salaries. 
These  should,  for  limited  fees,  assist  students  in  preparing  their  tasks.  Thej^  should  be 
amenable  to  the  University  authorities,  and  their  offices  should  be  the  rewards  of  merit  alone. 
The  natiu-e  of  their  employment,  and  their  longer  residence  at  the  seat  of  the  University, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  their  own  advancement  in  learning,  and  woukl  train  them  up  fo"" 
becoming  respectable  and  useful  teachers  in  pubhc  seminaries. 
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Dr.  John  Macrobin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  called  in  and  examined. 

You  concurred  in  the  Return  made  by  the  Professors  of  Marischal  College  to  the  Com- 
mission in  May  last  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  thing  additional  to  suggest  in  reference  to  the  points  specified  in  the  printed 
Queries  circulated  ? — I  am  more  conversant  with  the  Medical  department ;  and  in  regard  to 
it  I  would  suggest  that  something  should  be  done  to  increase  the  Faculty.  At  present  it 
consists  only  of  two  Professors,  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  several  others  added,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  Faculty  and 
body  of  Examinators  for  Degrees  in  Medicine. 

But  would  it  not  be  proper  to  have  such  a  course  as  to  qualify  for  Surgeons'  Hall  ? — 
Yes. 

What  new  Medical  Chairs  would  be  required  to  enable  the  University  of  Aberdeen  to  afford 
such  a  complete  course  of  Medical  education  as  would  qualify  students  for  Surgeons'  Hall, 
and  for  graduation? — At  present  we  can  qualify  for  Surgeons'  Hall  in  London,  and  for  gra- 
duation in  the  Scottish  Universities  by  the  lectureships.  It  would  be  desirable  nevertheless  to 
have  the  lecturesliips  made  professorships.  We  have,  at  present,  the  following  lecturers:  — 
1st.  On  Anatomy.  2nd.  On  Surgery.  3rd.  On  Materia  Medica.  4th.  On  Theory  of 
Medicine.  5th.  On  Midwifery.  A.nd  we  have  Dr.  Knight,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, as  a  Lecturer  on  Botany.  There  are  also  two  Clinical  Lecturers,  one  on  Medicine 
and  another  on  Surgery,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  managers  of  the  infirmary.  These 
courses  of  instruction  are  recognised  by  Marischal  College ;  and  I  believe  the  Universitjr  of 
Edinburgh  has  agreed  to  receive  their  tickets,  provided  their  course  is  of  equal  length  with 
the  course  required  by  that  University.  To  qualify  fully  for  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  we  would  require  to  have  a  lecturer  or  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  I  may  further  suggest,  in  regard  to  the  Old  Town  Pro- 
fessorship of  Medicine,  that  it  has  never  been  rendered  efficient.  No  class  has  been  taught  by 
the  present  incumbent ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable,  that  that  class  should  now  be  ren- 
dered efficient;  or  the  endowment  of  that  professorship  partitioned,  so  as  to  endow  other 
professorships. 

What  is  the  endowment  ? — If  I  mistake  not  it  is  £200. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  wliat  would  be  a  sufficient  endowment  for  these  new  Medical 
Professorships  ? — My  opinion  is  simply  this,  that  Professors  oF  Medicine  are  supposed  to  have 
an  income  otherwise,  being  practical  men,  therefore  a  com.paratively  small  endowment  would 
be  sufficient,  say  £100. 

You  think  that  an  endowment  of  £100,  with  the  advantage  arising  from  practice,  would 
afford  the  prospect  of  a  suitable  income  for  a  man  of  talents  ? — I  do,  provided  the  school  goes 
on  increasing  as  it  has  hitherto  increased.  We  have  upwards  of  100  medical  students  in 
Aberdeen. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  Marischal 
College  ? 

(The  Witness  made  no  other  suggestions.  Adjourned  to  King's  College.) 


Ki>2g's  College. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 


Old  Aberdeen,  Saturday,  list  October  1837. 

Lord  CUNINGHAME  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Bentley,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Bentlej'        ^  ^^VY  printed  heads  of  interrogation  was  sent  to  you  ? — Yes. 

  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  examination 

21  October  1837.    before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason,  in  any  fespect,  to  alter  or  modify 

any  opinion  which  you  may  have  there  expressed? — I  adhere  to  my  former  opinion,  so  far  as 

it  went. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  favour  the  Commissioners  with  answers  to  the  printed  Queries  which 
were  sent  to  you  ? 

(^Witness  then  read  over  Answers  to  the  printed  Queries, which  were  given  in,  and  areas 

follows.) 

1.  I  submitted  some  opinions  to  the  Lord  Advocate  in  December  183-5,  to  which  opinions, 
in  general,  I  still  adhere. 

2.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  a  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation,  or  one  Univer- 
sity, would  be  expedient  or  beneficial. 

*3.  My  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union.  1st.  Because  the  founder  of  the  more  modern  institu- 
tion did  not  choose  to  connect  it  with  the  previously  existing  one.  2nd.  Because  changes  so 
o-reatouo-ht  not  to  be  made  in  institutions  that  have  so  far  answered  their  end;  that  are  still 
capable  of  doing  so,  and  of  reform.  3rd.  Because  the  foundations  or  bequests  of  individuals 
(especially  such  as  have  been  established)  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  farther  than  to  con- 
form them  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  founders,  since  greater 
diversions  of  their  objects  are  contrary  to  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  dispose  of  their  property 
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according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  are  calculated  to  discourage  persons  disposed  to  make      University  of 
bequests  for  the  public  good.  Aberdeen. 

4.  Seems  to  be  answered  before.  Kin<r~s~Colle"-e 

5.  Though  I  do  not  think  that  the  Colleges  should  be  united,  I  think  the  patronage  of  the  ^ 
professors  might  be  modified  in  a  way  not  to  infringe  on  the  original  constitution  by  letting   Professor  Bentley. 
the  Crown  nominate  first,  and  giving  the  Senatus  a  veto,  or  vice  versa.     As  to  "  compensa- 
tion," if  all  the  offices  were  properly  and  permanently  endowed,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
thing  more. 

6.  I  see  not  that  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Facult  y  of  Arts  can  be  suppressed.  But  I  think 
one  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  for  the  two  Colleges  may  suffice  for  all  the  students  of 
Divinity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Professorship  of  Church  History.  And  I  think  the  Professors 
of  Divinity  in  the  two  Colleges,  as  they  already  divide  the  labour,  or  days  of  meeting  between 
them,  might  advantageously  divide  the  subjects  between  them ;  one  lecturing  on  Biblical  Lite- 
rature or  Criticism,  and  the  other  on  Systematic  Theology.  In  like  manner  I  think  one  school 
of  Law  and  one  school  of  Medicine  might  suffice  for  the  two  Colleges  ;  the  Professors  already 
existing  in  the  two  Colleges  taking  different  departments  or  subjects  of  lectures,  and  the  addi- 
tional professorships  that  may  be  requisite  being  equally  divided  between  the  two  Col- 
leges. 

7.  Having  given  an  opinion  in  the  preceding  article,  that  as  there  is  but  one  school  of 
Divinity  in  the  two  Colleges,  the  Oriental  Professorships  might  be  imited,  I  may  state  in 
reference  to  the  seventh  Query,  that  if  that  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  income  of  the  two 
Oriental  Professorships  might  be  appropriated  to  the  one ;  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Senatus  of  King's  College  ;  and  that  an  arrangement,  as  suggested  in  the  seventh  head  of 
Inquiry,  might  be  made  immediately,  or  the  change  deferred  till  a  vacancy  occur  in  one  of  the 
Chairs.  The  patronage  of  the  Oriental  Professorship  might  be  settled  by  the  present  patrons 
presenting  alternately. 

8.  Without  supposing  a  union  of  the  Colleges,  there  would  seem  to  need  three  additional 
Medical  Professors  besides  those  already  founded,  there  being  one  in  Kings  College  and  two 
(the  Professor  of  Chemistry  being  one)  in  Marischal  College,  and  theretbre  to  incorporate 
them  as  before  suggested,  one  would  be  appointed  to  Marischal  College,  and  two  to  King's 
College. 

9th.  As  to  University  officers  besides  or  over  the  Senatus,  it  would  seem  sufficient  to 
require  the  existing  authorities  to  do  their  duty,  which  they  might  do  by  holding  stated  meet- 
ings or  courts  for  supervision.  The  University  Courts  formerly  proposed  would  be  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  Colleges. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  King's 
College  ? — (The  witness  made  no  suggestions,) 


[Thoughts  and  Svggestiovs,  by  Professor  Bentley,  in  regard  to  remodelling  the  Colleges, 
particularly  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  referred  to  in  his  Evidence,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  along  with  it."] 

The  Colleges  at  Aberdeen  have  hitherto  been  most  useful  in  the  country.  Compared  with 
some  others,  they  may  be  thought  to  be  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  as  they  possess  not  so  many 
Professorships  as  some  Colleges ;  but  they  are,  in  some  material  points,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  portion  of  the  country  they  are  most  connected  with.  The  whole  of  Scotland,  compared 
with  England,  may  be  called  a  poor  country  ;  but  the  north,  where  these  Colleges  are  situated, 
is  the  poorest  part  of  Scotland.  While  the  education  obtained  at  Aberdeen  has  been  such  as 
to  prepare  many  to  fill  most  important  offices  and  situations,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  expense 
of  tinne  and  funds  has  been  on  a  scale  that  has  enabled  many,  almost  of  the  poorest  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  acquire  those  quahfications  by  which  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  usefulness, 
and  great  respectability.  These  institutions  having  been  attended  with  such  substantial 
benefits  to  the  nation,  care  should  be  taken,  in  framing  changes  in  their  constitutions,  that 
greater  injury  than  benefit  be  not  effected. 

Those  who  have  known,  intimately,  the  circumstances  of  the  students  at  Aberdeen  are  well 
aware  that  it  has  been  with  great  difficulty,  with  many  delays,  struggles,  and  privations,  and 
in  many  cases  not  without  assistance  from  the  teachers,  that  they  have  attainetl  the  object  of 
their  ambition — the  degree  of  A.M.,  or  the  completion  of  their  academical  course.  Indeed,  it 
is  feared  that  instances  have  occurred  of  ardent  students,  in  a  manner,  sacrificing  their  lives  by 
the  privations  imposed  on  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  To  increase  tlie  expenses  of 
the  students,  by  additional  fees,  by  lengthening  the  session  of  College,  or  in  any  other  way, 
would  have  the  effect  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  of 
those  ranks  of  society  that  have  hitherto  enjoyed  them  ever  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Colleges.  Prolonging  the  session  would  operate  in  another  way  to  diminish  the  number 
of  students :  many  of  them  are  teachers  in  the  country  (either  in  parish  schools  or  in  families), 
and  obtain  leave  from  their  patrons  or  employers,  on  finding  substitutes,  to  attend  College  in 
winter.  This  indulgence  is  frequently  denied  for  the  time  at  present  required;  but,  were  six 
or  seven  months  necessary,  how  few  would  obtain  the  permission  ;  and,  though  they  could 
obtain  it,  the  income  in  general  of  such  teachers  (perliaps  about  £50  a-year)  would  be  found 
inadequate  to  pay  a  substitute  and  support  the  princii)al.  And  who,  in  this  country,  where 
liberty  is  so  much  prized  and  enjoyed,  would  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  so  many  well-disposed 
aspirants  to  rise  to  a  higher  grade  in  society?  Or  who  would  deprive  the  country  of  the 
services  of  men  who  in  their  youth,  by  necessity,  self-denial,  and  persevering  labour,  had 
acquired  many  valuable  qualities  and  virtues?  A  collateral  evil,  of  no  small  magnitude, 
surely,  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  general  interests  of  society,  may  here 
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be  mentioned : — If  young  men  attending  College  could  not  hold  the  situations  above  referred 
to,  it  does  not  appear  how  country  schools  could  be  so  well  supplied  with  teachers  as  at 
present ;  nor  how  so  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  substantial  farmers  could  obtain 
tutors  for  their  families,  at  the  rate  of  £20  or  £30  a-year,  as  they  now  do.  The  usual 
emoluments  of  a  schoolmaster  would  not  be  an  ultimate  object  for  any  person  who  had  been 
at  the  expense  of  a  University  education.  They  are,  m  general,  only  accepted  as  a  temporary 
provision  by  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  clerical  appointments,  or  some  more  lucrative 
employment.  In  short,  the  expense  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  education  would  be  enhanced 
throughout  the  country;  and  (not  to  dwell  on  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  tolerablj^- 
educated  persons,  which  must  follow)  would  not  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  increased 
expense  in  qualifying  for  them  be  that  the  emolumeiM  of  offices  and  situations  requiring 
educated  men  must  also  be  raised ;  and  so  the  effect  of  some  of  the  proposed  new  measures 
in  the  Colleges  would  be  such  manifest  evils,  affecting  every  grade  of  society?  * 

Considering  the  emoluments  and  the  labours  of  the  professions  or  situations  for  which  most 
of  the  students  at  Aberdeen  are  intended,  it  will  in  general  be  allowed  that  the  time  and 
labour  and  funds  they  expend  are  quite  commensurate  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  obtained. 
If  advantages  for  study  are  sought  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
may  not  such  be  found  or  provided  in  richer  and  more  populous  and  centrical  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  institutions  in  this  quarter  be  put  upon  a  footing  to  suit  those  who  repair  to 
them  ? 

From  such  considerations,  and  from  the  very  questionable  policy  of  interfering  much  with 
institutions  founded  and  regulated  by  the  deeds  of  individuals,  and  supported  in  great  measure 
by  their  bequests,  it  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous  to  innovate  in  them  to  any 
such  degree  as  has  been  proposed ;  for  instance,  to  put  them  under  a  system  of  government 
never  before  tried  in  any  University,  British  or  Foreign ;  or  to  deprive  the  communities  on 
whom  such  a  boon  had  been  conferred  by  the  public-spirited  and  benevolent  founders  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  advantages  attending  their  vicinity.  If  such  liberties  may  be  taken  with 
institutions  so  founded,  may  not  far  greater  improvements  be  made  than  that  of  reducing  two 
Collecres  to  one  ?  If  one  be  sufficient  at  Aberdeen,  would  it  not  be  a  less  infraction  of  charters 
and  other  solemn  deeds  to  transfer  the  other  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  as  might  be  most 
beneficial  for  a  new  locality,  than  to  annihilate  it  altogether  ? 

It  is  natural  for  parents,  when  they  send  their  sons  from  home,  to  prefer  situations  where 
the  temptations  to  idleness  and  vice  are  the  fewest,  and  where  their  health  is  most  likely  to  be 
preserved ;  and,  surely,  the  almost  rural  and  retired  situation  of  King's  College  is  better 
adapted  for  such  objects  than  the  heart  of  a  large  town,  where  extensive  manufactories  have 
so  much  increased  within  these  40  years.  In  general,  the  students,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
who  attend  Marischal  College  are  natives  of  Aberdeen,  while  those  in  the  other  College  are 
from  the  counties  north  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tay.  Would  it  be  reasonable,  then,  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  country  of  a  College  in  that  situation  to  which  they 
give  preference,  and  where  the  greatest  numbers  are  found  to  attend  ? 

If  the  new-modelling  of  the  Scottish  Colleges  is  to  be  carried  to  the  length  proposed  by 
some,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  not  interfering  in  a  similar  way  with  the  English  ?  If  Old 
Aberdeen  (it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  project  will  not  be  attempted  with  regard  to 
Marischal  College,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  would  never  agree  to  it,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  resist  them)  and  those  counties  which  are  attached  to  King's  College  are 
to  be  deprived  of  it,  would  it  not  be  doing  less  violence  to  the  Universities  of  England  to 
disperse  their  40  Colleges  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  inhabitants, — to  render  attendance  at  them  less  expensive  and  more  general, — and 
to  conduct  the  teaching  by  Professors  appointed  for  life,  rather  than  by  irresponsible,  little- 
known,  and  changing  "  Tutors  ?"  The  latter,  an  improvement  in  which  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  is  some  centuries  beforehand  with  them  ?  And  perhaps  other  changes  might  be 
thought  of  that  might  equally  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  far-famed  Universities  of  the 
south.  One  of  the  chief  compensating  advantages  of  Scotland,  when  her  circumstances  are 
compared  with  those  of  England,  is  in  the  extent  to  which  her  population  is  educated;  but 
the  putting  down  of  one  of  her  Seminaries  would  so  far  go  to  diminish  that  advantage.  A  work 
far  more  worthy  would  "be  to  extend  similar  advantages  to  England,  by  giving  her  the  institu- 
tion of  parochial  schools,  that  her  peasants  might  be  educated  ;  and  to  render  every  branch  of 
education  cheap,  that  here  and  there  a  talented  and  aspiring  peasant  miglit  have  it  in  his 
power  to  complete  his  education  in  a  College.  Such  advantages  Scotland  already,  in  a  good 
degree,  possesses ;  and  they  ought  rather  to  be  increased  than  diminished. 

The  chief  argument  for  breaking  up  the  charters  of  the  Aberdeen  Colleges  by  uniting 
them,  appears  to  be  the  advantages  of  instituting  new  professorships  and  of  providing  more 
adequately  for  the  Professors  in  general.  If  this  be  the  case,  is  not  the  question  reduced  to 
one  of  economy  or  expense,  and  would  it  not  be  safer,  after  introducing  such  changes  as 
present  constitutions  will  admit  of,  to  institute  the  new  professorships  necessary,  and  to  provide 
suitably  for  the  Professors,  out  of  the  national  funds  ?  Certainly  no  professorship  ought  to 
be  left  inefficient  ;  and  all  that  seems  necessary  in  regard  to  the  professorships  of  Law  and 
Medicine  in  King's  College  is  to  make  the  lectures  of  the  Law  Professor  supersede  those  of 
the  lecturer  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen,  and  to  recognize  the  gentle- 
man who  lectures  in  place  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  some  such  way  as  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  assistants  and  successors,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Skene  and  Dr.  Macrobin,  in  Maris- 
chal College.  The  present  state  of  the  Theological  and  Medical  Faculties  at  Aberdeen  forms 
a  sort  of  precedent  on  which  now  to  establish  them,  by  the  proper  authority,  on  a  permanent 
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footing.  Already  these  departments  belong,  as  it  were,  to  both  Colleges,  and  are  essentially 
but  one,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  duplicate  professorships  in  Divinity  in  so  close  a  vicinity, 
considering  the  number  of  students  that  attend.  At  present  attendance  on  the  two  proper 
Divinity  Professors  (one  belonging  to  each  of  the  Colleges)  is  required  of  students,  by  presby- 
teries, in  order  to  their  being  received  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  pieces  of  trial  Professor  Bentley. 
given  during  the  divinity  course  may  be  delivered  in  either  of  the  Colleges.  In  a  Avay  some- 
what corresponding,  the  Professors  of  Oriental  Languages  lately  divided  their  teaching,  one 
of  them  taking  the  advanced  class,  and  the  other  the  elementary.  But  as  to  this  branch  of 
Theological  study  (the  sacred  languages),  one  Professor  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the 
students  that  attend,  perhaps  20  or  2.5,  in  each  of  two  classes.  The  Divinity  Professorshijjs 
might  be  advantageously  arranged  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Royal  visitors.  The  Professors 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  of  Church  History  might  belong  to  the  Senatus  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  the  Professors  of  Systematic  Theology  and  of  Oriental  Languages  might  belong  to 
that  of  King's  College.  Both  Colleges  at  present  confer  Degrees  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine, and  they  might  still  do  the  same.  The  Colleges  might  each  retain  their  existing 
professorships  of  Medicine,  and  the  additional  Medical  Professorships  to  be  instituted  might 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  Colleges.  If  it  were  judged  preferable  that  the  Law  or 
Medical  Lectures  should  be  given  in  Aberdeen,  there  appears  notliing  to  prevent  such  an 
arrangement;  or  some  of  the  lectures  might  be  given  in  each  of  the  Colleges,  as  is  done  in 
the  Theological  Faculty. 

While  in  the  arangements  proposed  by  some,  the  Session  of  College  would  be  lengthened 
by  a  month  or  more,  the  number  of  meetings  each  day  in  the  four  ordinary  classes  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  would  be  reduced  by  one-third.  At  present  these  classes,  on  most  days,  meet, 
or  should  meet,  three  times  a-day,  for  one  hour.  In  Marischal  College,  on  Tuesday,  and 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  they  meet  but  two  hours ;  and  in  King's  College  they  have  no  Satur- 
day meeting.  Now  if  each  of  the  Colleges  were  to  adopt  the  same  hours  of  meeting  as  the 
other,  two  hours  a-week  Avould  be  gained  by  those  four  classes,  and  more  time  would  be 
employed  in  receiving  the  Piofessor's  instructions  than  in  the  proposed  six-months  session 
Again,  the  advanced  Latin  and  Greek  classes  might  meet  every  day,  or  five  days  in  the  week, 
which  would  give  them  double  the  time  they  at  present  employ  in  these  classes.  In  the  The- 
ological Faculty  the  Professors  of  Systematic  Theology  and  of"  Biblical  Literature  might  meet 
once  a-day,  as  the  Professors  of  Church  History  and  of  Oriental  Languages  do  ;  which  would 
also  double  the  meetings  in  these  departments,  without  lengthening  the  Session,  and  without 
diminishing  the  number  of  students  by  increasing  die  expense  of  a  University  education.  As 
il.  often  happens  to  teachers  that  the  length  of  tasks  gone  through  at  any  of  their  meetings  is 
limited  by  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  their  meetings  ;  so  it  may  happen  that,  in  endea- 
vours to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  time,  the  student  may  be  overburdened  with  tasks. 
Should  that  be  found  to  be  the  case,  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  might  be  added  to  the  length 
of  the  Session.  Here  it  naturally  strikes  one  how  difficult  it  is  to  adjust  conflicting  interests 
and  arguments;  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  interfere  with  plans  that  may,  on  the  whole, 
work  well. 

If  the  Legislature  of  the  country  is  to  enact  the  changes  to  be  proposed  at  this  time,  it 
would  seem  but  reasonable  and  liberal  to  include  in  such  Act,  a  permission  to  any  of  the 
present  incumbents  who  has  held  a  Professorship  for  20  or  more  years,  to  resign  office  on 
such  retiring  allowance,  or  pension,  as,  by  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  last  Session,  was 
proposed  to  be  put  in  the  power  of  the  Rectorial  Court  to  grant. 

As  the  emoluments  of  certain  Professorships  are  allowed  to  be  inadequate,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  increased,  it  seems  a  good  standard  for  the  income  of  such  College  offices  to  fix 
them  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  usual  amount  of  a  clergyman's  emoluments  from  stipend, 
glebe,  and  manse,  so  that,  in  point  of  income,  a  Professorship  might  be  preferable  to  a  clerical 
charge,  as  it  is  in  that  order  that  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  Proiessorships,  in  most 
dejoartments,  are  to  be  expected.  As  manses,  gardens,  and  glebes,  are  enjoyed  by  some  of 
the  Professors  in  King's  College,  and  as  a  greater  amount  of  fees  is  drawn  by  some  than  by 
others,  the  salaries  of  all  should  be  so  regulated,  that,  one  way  or  other,  their  incomes  from 
their  College  offices  should  be  pretty  nearly  equal ;  the  Principals  and  the  Sub-principals 
being  somewhat  higher  than  the  salaries  of  the  other  members. 

If  the  state  of  the  Colleges  is  to  be  revised  and  improved,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  restate 
or  define  the  powers  of  the  different  authorities,  and  to  revive  those  that  may  have  been  less 
active;  to  recommend  to  the  higher  officers  an  annual  review  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Senatus  (the  Chancellor  employing  an  auditor,  if  he  should  think  proper), 
and  an  annual  visitation  by  the  Chancellor  and  Rector,  at  which  they  might  express  their 
sentiments  or  judgments  on  any  matter  directly  brought  before  them,  or  suggested  to  them 
by  the  records  submitted  to  their  review,  to  attbrd  opportunity  of  complaint  to  any  person 
having  right,  or  being  aggrieved  :  in  cases  of  alleged  glaring  errors  in  the  election  of  Pro- 
fessors or  officers,  to  empower  the  Chancellor  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  call  for  proof  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates,  and,  if  he  see  cause,  to  order  a  new  election  ;  and,  as  an  ultimate 
resource,  if  parties  are  not  satisfied,  to  allow  of  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council. 

In  laying  down  new,  or  in  confirming  existing  regulations,  it  would  be  an  object  to  prevent 
the  contracting  of  debt ;  to  extinguish  (by  payment  from  the  national  funds),  or  put  into  a 
course  of  being  extinguished,  the  existing  debts;  to  require  the  observance  of  the  rule,  that 
the  offices  of  Common  Procurator  and  Master  of  Mortifications  should  be  held  by  chtterent 
persons. 

In  case  of  many  or  great  changes  being  determined  on,  there  would  seem  a  necessity  of 
lodging  somewhere  a  discretionary  power  to  correct  what  may  be  found  on  trial  to  be  detri- 
mental.    And  it  would  seem  well,  before  changes  are  enacted,  to  give  those  who  liave  had 
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experience,  and  who  are  likely  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  effect  of  changes,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  sentiments  on  what  is  proposed.  As  the  Colleges  of  Scotland  are 
very  different  the  one  from  the  other,  in  situation,  in  their  attendants,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  the  regulations  and  plans  of  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  a  standard  for  the  rest,  nor 
can  the  members  of  one  judge  perfectly  what  may  suit  another. 

James  Bentley. 


Mr.  John  Tulloch,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  called  in  and  examined. 

Professor  Tulloch.       You  were  examined  by  the  former  Commission  ? — Yes. 

  Does  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  you  remain  the  same  ? — Yes,  still  the  same. 

21  October  1837.       i_  What  do  you  say  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  ? — I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
me  on  my  former  examination. 

2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is 
expedient  or  practicable ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  Univer- 
sity for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges, 
keeping  their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  a  preferable  course  ? — I  consider  that 

,  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is  inexpedient  and,  in  my  opinion,  imprac- 
ticable. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
grounds  of  your  objections  ? — As  to  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  Colleges.  First,  I  object  to 
this  mode  of  union,  because  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  violation  of  charters 
and  other  solemn  deeds.  Secondly,  I  conceive  it  to  be  most  unjust  to  suppress  either  of  the 
Colleges,  while  each  of  them  answers  the  purpose  of  its  foundation.  Now  although  there  are 
periods  in  the  history  of  both  Colleges  where  men  of  higher  name  filled  chairs  within  them, 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  they  never  were  in  a  more 
efficient  state  as  schools  of  literature  and  science,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Thirdly,  this  union  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  consent  of 
the  public.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  schemes  of  union  ever  proposed  were  supported 
by  very  few  individuals,  while  the  public  have  on  all  occasions  uniformly  opposed  every  scheme 
of  union. 

Now,  as  to  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University.  First,  I  have  never  heard 
that  either  of  these  institutions  had  done  anything  to  forfeit  its  independence.  Secondly,  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  the  First,  yet  so  repugnant 
was  this  connexion  to  the  members  of  both  Colleges,  that  they  never  could  be  brought  to  unite 
in  doing  anything  cordially,  but  to  draw  the  revenue  of  the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  The  reason  of  this  repugnance  is  obvious  ;  they  could  scarcely  meet 
without  their  interests  coming  into  collision  at  almost  every  point.  The  only  advocates  of  this 
union  whom  I  have  heard  of  are  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  sister  College.  Now,  to  any 
person  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  both  Colleges,  this  can  be  matter  of  no  surprise; 
for  as  there  is  provision  in  the  new  buildings  of  Marischal  College  for  a  full  Medical  Faculty, 
it  could  not  fail  to  appear  desirable  that  a  body  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Marischal  College 
should  be  prevented  both  from  teaching  and  granting  degrees  in  Medicine.  Secondly,  it  is 
desirable  that  when  a  diploma  is  given,  the  person  receiving  it  shall  carry  with  him  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  body  granting  that  diploma  have  an  undoubted  right  to  give  it.  Thirdly, 
it  may  appear  desirable  to  some  members  of  that  College  to  have  their  rival  under  some 
degree  of  control,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  have  after  the  addition  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
Lastly,  I  object  to  this  union,  because  I  entertain  the  strongest  conviction  that,  if  carried  into 
effect,  the  suppression  of  King's  College  will  be  the  inevitable  result  at  no  remote  period. 

4.  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
union,  any  answer  to  it  is  superseded  by  my  answer  to  the  former  Query. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  .the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives?  Do  any  objections  occur  to  you  as  to  the 
latter  plan  ? — I  have  taken  a  most  solemn  oath  to  protect  the  rights  of  King's  College.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  may  take  from  me  the  right  of  patronage  which  I  possess,  and  offer  me  a 
compensation  for  this  right ;  but  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  agree  to  sell  it. 

6.  Is  superseded. 

7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established  in  either  College  can 
either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incum- 
bent? If  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes  in  either  College  you  would  propose 
to  be  altered  ? — I  cannot  agree  to  any  suppression  of  offices.  The  suppression  of  the  Faculties 
of  Law  and  Medicine  would  be  tantamount  to  the  suppression  of  King's  College  as  a  Uni- 
versity. Though  a  Professor  of  Medicine  or  a  Professor  of  Law  may  teach  a  different  class, 
still  he  should  be  recognized  as  Professor  of  Medicine,  or  Professor  of  Law. 

8.  Assuming  that  parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  Curriculum  of  Education  in  the  different  Faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new 
Chairs  would  you  suggest  as  proper  in  that  case  ? — As  to  the  united  University,  I  am  quite 
against  it ;  but  as  to  our  own  University,  as  it  stands,  I  should  think  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  to  teach  Natural  History  in  winter,  and  Botany  in  summer, 
to  be  desirable.    In  Medicine  we  have  but  one  Professor;  and  a  single  Professor  is  not  suffi- 
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clent  now  for  teaching  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  whatever  he  might  have  done  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  possibly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament,  or  by  the  consent 
of  the  Colleges  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on  the  plan 
of  the  University  Court,  recommended  by  the  former  Commissioners  ? — I  think  this  Court  a 
most  extraordinary  Court ;  and  I  believe  many  of  the  powers  given  to  it  were  not  known  even 
to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  last  Commission.  There  is  one  extraordinary  fact,  viz., 
that  after  our  Colleges  had  gone  through  all  the  mighty  changes  in  religion  and  government 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  with  all  their  privileges  unimpaired,  it  should  be  proposed  to 
put  us  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Board  unknown  to  any  British  University ,  and  that  too  in 
the  face  of  the  recorded  testimony  of  those  very  Commissioners  in  our  favour  as  to  the 
management  of  our  funds  and  every  thing  else. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  would  make  on  that  Board,  viz.,  the  only  body  connected 
with  the  Universities  against  whom  a  direct  charge  of  misapplying  College  funds  has  been 
brought  is  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  They  are  connected  with  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh as  patrons  and  protectors  of  its  interest ;  and  yet  these  Commissioners  recommend  that 
all  the  funds  of  the  Colleges  should  be  transferred  to  a  Board  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
this  same  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  bodies  being 
that  the  Board  with  us  is  to  have  ten  times  the  power  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  over 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  Court  is,  for  instance,  to  have  the  power  of  suspending  a 
Professor  for  a  year,  without  aj^peal,  and  thus  ruining  him  for  life — of  ordering  us  to  surrender 
to  it  all  our  property  which  we  hold  by  charters  and  other  deeds — and  further,  disqualifying 
us  from  holding  any  property,  in  all  time  coming,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colleges.  There 
are  other  powers  connected  with  this  anomalous  Court  which  are  most  extraordinary,  and 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  not  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  that  Commission. 

While  these  are  your  objections  to  the  University  Court  as  recommended  by  the  former 
Commissioners,  can  you  favour  the  Commissioners  with  any  opinion  as  to  a  more  advisable 
constitution  of  a  University  Court? — No;  I  believe  the  present  University  authorities  are 
fully  competent  for  any  improvement  of  that  kind. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  give  to  the  present  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
King's  College? — The  only  suggestion  I  would  now  give,  is  in  regard  to  the  endowment  of  a 
Medical  School  at  Aberdeen.  Although  I  consider  it  desirable  to  have  such  a  school  attached 
to  either  or  to  both  our  Colleges,  yet  I  do  not  see  any  great  necessity  for  such  an  endowment. 
For  England,  with  six  times  the  population  of  Scotland,  has  but  one  Medical  School,  viz.,  that 
of  London.  Ireland,  with  more  than  three  times  the  population  of  Scotland,  has  but  one 
Medical  School,  viz.,  that  of  Dublin  ;  the  Belfast  lecturers  having  no  power  to  give  diplomas 
of  any  kind,  whereas  Scotland  has  already  two  Medical  Schools  of  great  eminence,  viz.,  those 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Now  if  one  be  sufficient  for  England,  and  one  lor  Ireland,  why 
should  Scotland  not  be  contented  with  two  such  schools  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow?  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  is  more  desirable  first  to  complete  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  each  of  our 
Colleges,  and  then  to  add  a  Medical  School  if  funds  can  be  obtained  for  it. 
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Mr.  Hercules  Scott,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  called  in  and  examined. 

You  were  examined  by  the  former  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  Professor  Scott. 

Will  you  favour  us  with  answers  to  the  printed  Queries  which  were  circulated  amonar  the        ^  — 
Professors?  "  21  OctoberI837. 

1.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  your  ex- 
amination before  the  former  Commission,  and  have  you  seen  any  reason  in  any  respect  to 
alter  or  modify  any  opinion  which  you  may  have  then  expressed  ? — I  have  considered  the 
question  as  to  the  union  of  the  Colleges  since  my  examination  before  the  former  Commission;  ^ 
and  I  have  seen  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed. 

2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  cntireunion  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is  expedient 
or  practicable?  or  do  you  think  that  the  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  University,  for 
the  purposes  of  regulating  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  in  the  united  Colleges,  keep- 
ing their  respective  patrimonial  rights  separate,  is  the  preferable  course? — I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  an  entire  union  of  the  two  Colleges  into  one  corporation  is  either  expedient  or  practicable 
under  present  circumstances.  I  have  been  always  opposed  to  a  union  of  the  Colleges  into 
merely  one  University. 

3.  If  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations,  be  so  good  as  explain  the 
ground  of  your  objections  ? — My  opinion  is  not  adverse  to  a  union  under  any  regulations; 
but  from  the  great  change  of  circumstances  which  has  taken  place  since  1827,  when  I  for- 
merly gave  evidence  on  the  subject,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  hope  for  an  amicable  union,  either  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  into  one  corporation,  or 
merely  of  the  Universities  into  one  University;  unless  the  union  were  carried  through  with  the 
consent  of  parties,  or  at  least  with  the  consent  of  a  considerable  majority  of  parties,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  either  desirable  or  productive  of  advantages  to  the  country.  When  my 
evidence  was  last  given,  as  is  well  known,  the  buildings  of  Marlschal  College  were  In  a  ruinous 
state ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  was  known  to  me,  little  liope  was  then  entertained  of  a  grant  from 
Government  for  rebuilding  them.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  very  liberal  grant  has  been 
made  by  Government  for  that  purpose;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  members  of  tliat  institu- 
tion would  be  as  unwilling  to  compromise  or  sacrifice  its  interests  as  the  members  of  King's 
College  would  be  to  yield  up  any  w  hich  belong  to  them.  '1  he  introduction  of  certain  Bills 
into  Parliament  for  the  proposed  union  of  the  two  seminaries  has  excited  a  strong  and  violent 
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opposition  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which  must  tend  very  much  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  measure ;  and  I  certainly  am  not 
inclined  to  join  in  forcing  it  upon  the  country,  in  opposition  to  their  now  publicly  declared 
sentiments.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  continue  as  adverse  to  a  union  as  when 
it  was  formerly  agitated.  As  no  union  or  amalgamation  of  the  Seminaries  can  now  take  place 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  parties,  or  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  chief  cause  alleged 
for  this  is  a  wish  to  secure  the  advantages  which  result  from  two  rival  institutions,  I  think  that 
the  colleges  should  at  once  be  placed  in  the  circumstances  best  calculated  for  producing  such 
advantages.  With  this  view  they  ought  to  be  made  quite  independent  of  each  other ;  the 
same  number  of  classes  ought  to  be  appointed  in  each,  in  all  the  departments ;  and  then,  and 
then  only,  can  there  be  such  a  fair  and  open  rivalry  as  will  benefit  the  interest  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

In  reference  to  what  you  have  last  stated,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  two 
Medical,  and  two  Law  Schools  in  this  part  of  the  country,  one  to  be  established  in  each  Col- 
lege ? — Certainly,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  still  I  think  that  these  are  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  there  can  be  a  fair  and  open  rivalry. 

4.  If  you  think  a  union  practicable  and  advisable,  would  you  state  your  views  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  in  that  case? — I  do  not  think  a  union 
practicable  or  advisable  in  the  present  circumstances ;  and  any  further  answer  to  this  is  super- 
seded by  my  answer  to  the  preceding  Query. 

5.  If  you  think  that  the  Colleges  may  be  united  into  one  University,  would  you  recommend 
the  patronage  of  the  Professors  in  the  respective  Colleges  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  settled,  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the  existing 
Professors  for  the  loss  thereof  during  their  lives  ;  do  any  specific  objections  occur  to  you  as  to 
the  latter  plan  ? — ^The  patronage  of  the  Professors  should  continue  as  at  present.  As  an 
individual,  I  never  could  consent  to  accept  of  any  compensation,  and  never  would  do  so. 

C.  My  answer  to  this  Query  is  superseded. 

7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  Professorship  at  present  established,  in  either  College,  can 
either  be  abolished,  or  its  income  appropriated  to  a  different  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
due  provision  and  compensation  being  made  as  to  the  existing  interest  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, if  so,  be  pleased  to  specify  what  class  or  classes,  in  either  College,  you  would  propose  to 
be  altered  ? — I  can  merely  speak  as  to  the  body  with  which  I  am  connected ;  and  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  any  Professorship  in  this  body  could  be  abolished,  or  its  income  given  to  any 
other  branch  of  science  or  literature,  without  destroying  our  character  as  a  University. 

8.  Assuming  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  additional  Professorships  as  might  be  necessary  for  improving  and  completing 
the  Curriculum  of  Education  in  the  different  Faculties  in  the  united  University,  what  new 
Chairs  would  you  suggest  in  that  case  ? — In  this  College,  as  at  present  constituted,  we  would 
be  much  the  better  of  several  new  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  I  recommended 
formerly  the  institution  of  a  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  to  that  recommendation 
I  still  adhere.  I  think  that  our  establishment  would  be  much  improved  by  a  Professorship 
of  Chemistry  separate  from  Humanity,  and  likewise  by  a  Professorship  of  Natural  History 
and  Botany. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Colleges  may  posssbly  be  united,  either  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Colleges  at  a  future  period,  does  any  alteration  occur  to  you  as  expedient,  on  the 
plan  of  the  University  Court,  recommended  by  the  former  Commission  ? — I  have  merely  to 
say,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  University  Court. 

Does  any  other  constitution  of  a  University  Coui-t  occur  to  you  ? — None ;  I  have  not  turned 
my  attention  particularly  to  that  point,  as  I  hold  that  the  University  authorities,  as  at  present 
constituted,  are  fully  sufficient  for  every  purpose  intended. 

Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  King's 


College  ?- 


-The  Witness  made  no  svggestions. — \_Adjoimied.'} 
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each  of  thePrincipal 
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Abstract-Account  of  the  Endowments  of  each  of  the  Principal- and  Professors  of  the  United  University, 
derived  from  the  present  Funds;  with  a  comparative  View  of  the  Minimum  Endowments  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Report,  and  showing  the  Increase  that  would  require  to  be  made  to  each  of  the  present 
Endowments,  were  they  to  continue  the  same  as  in  1836. 


1.  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity    .     .     .  . 

2.  Professor  of  Divinity  

3.  Professor  of  Divinity  

4.  Professor  of  Divinity  

5.  Professor  of  Scottish  Law  

6.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

7.  Professor  of  Surgery  

8.  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  

9.  Professor  of  Midwifery  

10.  Professor  of  Chemistry  

11.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ...... 

12.  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  . 

13.  Professor  of  Latin,  K.  C  

14.  Professor  of  ditto,  M.  C  

15.  Professor  of  Greek,  K.  C   . 

16.  Professor  of  ditto,  M.  C  

17.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  K.  C.  .     .     .  . 

18.  Professor  of  ditto,  M.  C.    .  .     .    ^  . 

19.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  K.  C.  . 

20.  Professor  of  ditto,  M.  C  

21.  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  K.  C. 

22.  Professor  of  ditto,  M.  C  

23.  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic  . 


Present 
Endowments. 

Proposed 
Minimum 
Endowment. 

Increase 
to  he  made. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

■S. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

550 

0 

0 

550 

0 

0 

425 

8 

10 

300 

0 

0 

230 

8 

4 

300 

0 

0 

69 

11 

8 

197 

13 

0 

300 

0 

0 

102 

7 

0 

94 

1 

7 

100 

0 

0 

5 

18 

5 

. 

. 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

46 

16 

8 

100 

0 

0 

53 

3 

4 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

177 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

211 

7 

3 

250 

0 

0 

38 

12 

9 

211 

7 

3 

250 

0 

0 

38 

12 

9 

193 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

221 

13 

11 

250 

0 

0 

28 

6 

1 

193 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

197 

17 

4 

250 

0 

0 

52 

2 

8 

172 

11 

2 

250 

0 

0 

8 

10 

196 

17 

4 

250 

0 

0 

53 

2 

8 

193 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

197 

7 

3 

250 

0 

0 

52 

12 

9 

193 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

203 

19 

3 

250 

0 

0 

.  46 

0 

9 

continue  as  in 

1836. 

£ 

1,422  19 

8 
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Oath  administered  to  the  Students  at  Kings  College,  on  obtaining  the  Degree  of 

Master  of  Arts. 

Ego  coram  omniscio  et  omnipotente  Deo,  doctrinam  et  fidem  Christianam  quousque  Dei 
verbo  palam  pvopoiiitur,  ab  omnibus  Hseresibus  longe  abhorrentem,  piiblice  profiteor. 

Insuper  Academipe  huic  Almse  Parenti,  cui  banc  ingenii  culturam  debeo,  nutricia  (uti 
potei-o)  liberaliter  relaturum,  solemniter  promitto. 


University  of 
Aberdeen. 


Oath  administered 
at  King's  Colletje, 
on  obtainins;  the 
Degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 


Oath  administered  to  Students  of  Marischal  College,  on  obtaining  the  Degree  of 

Master  of  Arts. 

Ego  testor  Deum  omnipotentem,  me  pviram  Religionem  Christianam  profiteri;  Papse  Romani  Od.S.\\  administered 

tvraiinidem  abhorrere,  omnesque  Romanas  haereses  odio  habere.   Deinde  huic  Academiae,  cui  ^, 

•        ■•     u  J  I.      u         1  i  1  <.  i  v*.  College,  on  obtain- 

mgenu  culturam  debeo,  benevolen^^iam,  quam  potero,  me  relaturum,  sancte  promitto.  i^o-  the  Deo-ree  of 

Master  of  Arts. 


Lnn'loa:  Printed  \iy  W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  Stamforxl  Street, 
For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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